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JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

Fourteenth Annual Meeting 

OF THE 

Southern Educational Association 

Atlanta, Ga., December 30 and 31, 1903, 
January i, 1904. 



FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 
First Baptist Church — Wednesday, December 30, 9 p.m. 

The Convention was called to order by President 
Francis P. Venable. 

Dr. W. W. Landrum, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
invoked the divine blessing upon the meeting. 

Addresses of welcome were made by Governor J. M. 
Terrell, of Georgia, Mayor Evan P. Howell, of Atlanta, and 
John Temple Graves. 

The response was made by Dr. Edwin M. Poteat, presi- 
dent of Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 

The President stated that Superintendent Junius Jordan, 
who was to have responded also to the addresses of wel- 
come, was detained at home by illness. 

The President of the Association then delivered the 
annual address. 

The Secretary urged all delegates to register in order 
that each person who had .paid the $2.00 membership fee 
might receive the annual volume of the proceedings. 

The Secretary made the following announcements : The 
Departments of Higher Education, Industrial Education, 
Superintendence, and Child Study, will be held tomorrow 
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afternoon in the First Baptist Church, and the Department 
of Normal Instruction in the assembly room of the Piedmont 
Hotel. 

The President urged prompt attendance at the morning 
session tomorrow. 

The meeting adjourned. 



SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 
First Baptist Church — Thursday, December 31, 9 a. m. 

The meeting was called to order by the President 
shortly after 9 o'clock. 

Dr. Charles D. Mclver, of Greensboro, N. C, read a 
paper on " Local Taxation." 

Superintendent H. L. Whitfield, of Mississippi, who was 
to have spoken on this subject, being absent, the President 
called upon Prof. P. P. Claxton, of the University of 
Tennessee. 

In response to the President's call for a general dis- 
cussion of the subject of local taxation. Superintendent J. 
M. Guilliams, of the East Florida Seminary, spoke of local 
taxation in Florida. 

The next subject discussed was " Attendance on 
Schools." Superintendents Mynders and Hill being absent, 
the subject was discussed by Superintendent J. H. Phillips, 
of Birmingham, Ala., and Superintendent Wade H. Wood, 
of Sandersville, Ga. 

President Lyman Hall, of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, invited the Association to visit the school tomorrow 
at the close of the session. Superintendent W. F. Slaton, 
of Atlanta, moved that the Association accept the invita- 
tion. Carried. 

Superintendent E. H. Marks, of Louisville, Ky., at this 
point urged that the South turn out in large numbers to 
the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association, which meets in Atlanta 
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February 23-25. Superintendent W. F. Slaton, of Atlanta, 
also spoke of the importance of this meeting to the South. 

Joseph S. Stewart, of Athens, Ga., delivered an address 
on " Rural Libraries in the Public Schools." 

This subject was discussed by Prin. W. G. Blake, of 
Spartanburg, S. C.; President Venable; and Miss Agnes 
Morris, of Louisiana. 

In the absence of Capt. C. E. Vawter, of Miller Manual 
Training School, Virginia , Miss Elizabeth M. Getz, of 
Charleston, S. C, led in the discussion on " Manual Training 
in the Public Schools." She was followed by E. E. Utter- 
back, Supervisor of Manual Training in the Atlanta Public 
Schools. 

The morning session adjourned. 

First Baptist Church — Thursday, December 31, 8:30 p.m. 

The President read a telegram from the Texas State 
Teachers' Association offering congratulations and the hope 
that the Southern Educational Association would be per- 
petuated. The Secretary was directed to send an appro- 
priate answer to this. 

The President then read an invitation from Miss Anne 
Wallace, librarian of the Carnegie Library, to the members 
of the Convention, to visit the library ; also an invitation to 
visit the Agnes Scott Institute, at Decatur. 

An invitation having been extended through President 
Lyman Hall, and accepted, to visit the Georgia School of 
Technology, the President requested prompt attendance in 
order that the program, which was a very lengthy and 
important one, might be concluded before the time set for 
adjournment. 

The President appointed the following nominating com- 
mittee for the purpose of nominating officials of the Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing term : Principal J. W. Gaines, of 
South Carolina; Prof. C. A. Smith, of North Carolina; 
Superintendent W. F. Slaton, of Georgia; Prof. Harlan 
Updegraff, of Maryland; Prof. P. P. Claxton, of Tennessee; 
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Superintendent J. C. Compton, of Florida ; President R. E. 
Blackwell, of Virginia; President C. C. Thach, of Alabama; 
Superintendent E. H. Mark, of Kentucky; Chancellor R. 
B. Fulton, of Mississippi, Chairman. 

He stated his regret at being unable to appoint a repre- 
sentative from every Southern State, due to the fact that 
many had failed to register, and the rolls were consequently 
very incomplete. The committee was instructed to report 
at the business meeting tomoi*row. 

The order of business for the evening session was 
reversed, and instead of the address of Hon. Hoke Smith, 
that of Chancellor Walter B. Hill, of the University of 
Georgia, on the subject of " Public Aid to Education in the 
South," came first. 

Miss Celestia S. Parish, of Athens, Ga., read a paper on 
" The Education of Women in the South." 

The Hon. Hoke Smith, of Atlanta, Ga., delivered an 
address on " George Peabody and the Work of the Peabody 
Fund." 

At the conclusion of Mr. Smith's address the President 
again read the names of the nominating committee, and 
named Chancellor Fulton as Chairman. The Committee 
was directed to meet at once and report at the business 
meeting tomorrow. 

The session then adjourned. 



THIRD DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 
First Baptist Church — Friday, January i, 9 a. m. 

The meeting was called to order by the President. 

Superintendent E. H. Mark, of Louisville, Ky., delivered 
an address on " High Schools in the South." He was 
followed by Commissioner W. B. Merritt, of Georgia, on 
the same subject. The subject was further discussed by 
Principal J. W. Gaines, of Hartsville, S. C. 
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The President discussed briefly the status of high school 
education in North Carolina. 

President Venable announced that it was now time for 
the business meeting. 

The following directors were announced for the ensuing 
year: Maryland, Harlan Updegraff ; Virginia, E. C. Glass; 
West Virginia, D. B. Purinton ; Kentucky, E. H. Mark ; 
Tennessee, Claude J. Bell ; North Carolina, W. C. A. Ham- 
mel; South Carolina, S. H. Edmunds; Florida, Miss Clem 
Hampton; Georgia, W. B. Merritt; Alabama, J. H. Phil- 
lips ; Louisiana, J. E. Keeney : Arkansas, Junius Jordan ; 
Texas, T. G. Harris; Mississippi, H. L. Whitfield. 

The following report was submitted by the Committee 
on Nominations: 

To the Southern Educational Association: 

Your Committee on Nominations respectfully make the follow- 
ing report. We nominate as officers for the year immediately 
following: 

For President — Chancellor Walter B. Hill, of the University 
of Georgia. 

For Vice-President — President Francis P. Venable, of the 
University of North Carolina. 

For Treasurer — E. P. Burns, Member Board of Education, 
Atlanta. 

For Secretary — Superintendent R. J. Tighe, Asheville, N. C. 
Respectfully, 

R. B. FULTON. Chairman. 

On motion of W. F. Slaton the report of the Committee 
on Nominations was unanimously adopted. 

Supt. S. H. Edmunds: Mr. President, it seems that 
since we have come to Atlanta we have acquired new life 
and vigor, and there is no longer any danger of attending, 
as we have heard for the last year or two, the funeral of 
the Southern Educational Association. It has seemed to 
me we have been running too long — I do not know how 
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many years — without any constitution, that is, a written 
constitution, but we have none at all, or by-laws. It seems 
to me it would be wise to appoint a committee on consti- 
tution and by-laws at this meeting and that it be instructed 
to report at the next meeing so that we may better transact 
business matters, because our long life is now assured. 

A Member: I make a motion to that effect. 

Principal J. W. Gaines : At the meeting in Chattanooga 
we adopted a constitution and it was turned over to the 
Secretary. If you can find the Secretary you can find the 
constitution. 

The President: We have not been able even to get a 
report or any papers presented at that meeting. 

Dr. G. R. Glenn: I think the gentleman is correct that 
we ought to have a constitution and by-laws, and I think 
if the Secretary will write to Superintendent Ramsey, for- 
merly of Louisiana — I think he is now at Bristol, Dr. G. 
J. Ramsey — you will get information concerning the 
papers. 

A Member: Suppose we call upon this committee tc 
find the constitution and by-laws, and if they can not find 
them let them make them. 

The motion being seconded and carried, the Committee 
was instructed to act in accordance therewith. 

The Secretary announced that the Asheville volume 
of proceedings was now printed and that it would be mailed 
to members during the coming two weeks. 

Superintendent J. C. Compton, of Florida, then extended 
an invitation to the Association to hold its next convention 
at Jacksonville, Florida, urging the claims of Florida and 
the numerous points of interest that can be easily reached. 
The invitation was warmly seconded by Prof. J. M. Guil- 
Hams, of East Florida Seminary. 

Prof. J. H. Phillips extended an invitation on behalf of 
his city — Birmingham, Alabama. 

The President announced that the invitations were in 
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the hands of the Executive Committee for action and that 
the matter would be settled by them. 

The next subject was " College Requirements in Eng- 
lish." The first speaker was Prof. Chas. W. Kent, of the 
University of Virginia. 

The next speaker on " College Requirements in English " 
was Prof. C. A. Smith, of the University of North Carolina. 

Prof. W. L. Weber, of Emory College, Georgia, con- 
tinued this discussion. 

" The Call for More College-Bred Men " was the subject 
of a paper read by President John W. Abercrombie, of the 
University of Alabama. 

The President: At the meeting of this Association in 
Asheville, a committee was appointed to consider the future 
of the Association, whether it should continue to exist or 
not. We were regarded as a committee to attend the 
funeral. During my absence I was chosen funeral director 
and I put on this program a place for the funeral ceremo- 
nies ,at the same time making up my mind that there should 
be no funeral. I have a positive objection to this sort of 
ceremonies, when I must attend. I do not care to attend 
any more than I am forced to do. If I had thought there 
was going to be a funeral here this morning, I would not 
have invited these good people of Atlanta. However, the 
occasion has passed and I do not propose to have any dis- 
cussion as to whether we are going to live or not. I simply 
ask you each and every one to do your whole duy in this 
matter, and to stand as strong advocates of this Association 
and see that it does not fall of its own motion. I feel it 
has a work to do in the South and a great work; that we 
need it, and that we can not get along without it. 

I have not time for giving you all of my reasons for 
thinking this, but I believe it very firmly and I ask you, then, 
that no discussion be indulged in. We shall have no funeral 
but we will live and we will have a first-class constitution. 
I will appoint the following committee as the Committee 
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of Investigation, to see if they can find the old constitution, 
or the committee who will build a new one and report it to 
the next meeting: Superintendent J. H. Phillips; Chan- 
cellor R. B. Fulton, of Mississippi; President Geo. H. 
Denny, of Washington and Lee University ; Chancellor W. 
B. Hill, the new President; and Secretary R. J. Tighe, 
with Chancellor Hill, Chairman. 

The Secretary then announced the department meetings, 
after which the Convention adjourned until 8 p. m. 

Shortly after adjournment the members took the street 
cars and visited the Georgia School of Technology. After 
seeing the buildings and grounds the visitors were invited 
to the dining hall where New Year refreshments were 
served. Dr. Hall proved himself a genial and model host. 

First Baptist Church — Friday, January i» 8 p. m. 

The Convention was called to order by the President. 

Prof. C. Alphonso Smith, of the University of North 
Carolina, addressed the meeting on " Literature in the 
South." 

Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, read 
a paper on " Secondary Education in the South." 

Dr. Edgar Gardner Murphy, of the Southern Educa- 
tional Board, addressed the meeting on " The Relation of 
the Southern College to the Public Schools." 

The Committee on Resolutions read the following 
report, which was unanimously adopted by the Convention : 

To the Southern Educational Association: 

Your Committee on Resolutions beg leave to report, and to 
recommend the adoption of the following: 

Whereas, The sphere and work of the Southern Educational 
Association are but imperfectly known by the public, and 

Whereas, its aims and purposes have never been definitely 
outlined or concisely published: 

Be it Resolved, (i) That a committee of three be appointed by the 
chair, whose duty shall be to formulate the aims and purposes of 
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the Association, and to outline a platform of principles and a 
definite policy of action, for the guidance of its membership and 
the information of the public. 

(2) That the President of the Association is Requested to give 
place to the report of this committee on the program of the next 
meeting of the Association. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks of the Southern Educational 
Association are due and are hereby tendered to the good people 
of the city of Atlanta, whose hospitality and intelligent interest 
in our work have contributed largely to the success of the meet- 
ings of the Association. 

We express specially our grateful appreciation of the kindness 
shown by the managers of the railroads and hotels, who have 
made concessions in rates; by the trustees of the First Baptist 
Church in affording the use of its building for meetings; and by 
the members of the local committees, whose efforts have provided 
all needed facilities for the work of the Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 

WM. L. PRATHER, 
J. H. PHILLIPS, 
R. B. FULTON, 

Committee. 

The President appointed the following Committee on 
the Aims and Purposes of the Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation : Chancellor R. B. Fulton, Chairman ; Superintend- 
ent J. H. Phillips ; President Charles D. Mclver. 

The President: We have reached the conclusion of a 
very pleasant, profitable and successful meeting ; I think 
I may say that, and I pronounce this, the Fourteenth 
Annual Session of the Southern Educational Association, 
ended. 

The meeting adjourned. 

RICHARD J. TIGHE, 
Secretary Southern Educatumal Association, 
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\ 
INVOCATION. 



DR. W. W. LANDRUM. 



Almighty and ever merciful God, it is in thee that we live 
and have our being. Thou art the source of all the blessings that 
we enjoy. We thank thee for what thou art, and for all the dis- 
closures of thy character. Thou hast made in nature a providence 
in human history from thine own word, and above all in Jesus 
Christ, thine only begotten Son, our Saviour. We thank thee, our 
Father, for his love, which is as comprehensive as the human 
jace, which is freer to us than the air, and which is equally 
necessary to our spiritual existence. We thank thee for that love 
which embraces all humanity and which has adapted provisions of 
grace full of our necessities, individual and domestic — social and 
national and world-wide. We thank thee, our Father, for endow- 
ing us with some capacity to know thee and to enter into sympathy 
with thy great plan for the salvation and for the enlightenment 
of all those who are made in thine image, and endowed with the 
' glories of immortality. We thank thee, our Father, for the giving 
of thy servants who now enter into conference with, one another 
concerning those high matters of their noble vocation. We come 
to ask that thou, who art the source of all enlightenment, will be 
with thy servants who shall proceed with these deliberations, 
and with all who shall participate in the discussion of such topics 
as shall be considered. We pray thee that they may see eye to 
eye, and understand better how they may discharge the great 
duty which thou in thy providence hast devolved upon them. We 
pray thee that all may speak their heartiest convictions fearlessly, 
but candidly and kindly, and that all who are met here are without 
passion or prejudice, but with the sort, of receptivity which marks 
them as those who hunger after the truth. We commit and com- 
mend unto thee, our Father, all the institutions of learning in our 
Southland here represented; that they may be entrenched in the 
affections of our people; we pray that they may receive larger 
and larger material support; that they may have better endow- 
ment and equipment and a larger sphere of usefulness and increase 
ing numbers of ingenuous youth, who shall repair to their halls 
for instruction. We pray, our Father, for the uplifting of all our 
people, and that they shall consider the Christ as their ideal of 
imselfish service to God and to man.. O come, thou spirit of the 
living God, we implore thee, and make this meeting become marked 
in the history of their service. May all who come within these 
walls feel that they are the servants of the Most High God, and 
that they are encouraged in such work as invokes the blessing of 
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God, as well as elicit the high type of all their powers for the 
weal of mankind. Forgive us, our Father, we beseech thee, all, 
even our sins. Help us, as we meet at the closing of an old year, 
to leave behind all our littlenesses, our prejudices, our infirmities — 
whatever shall tend to make narrow and unworthy the lives that 
thou haft given to us — and from this meeting may we look out 
to the New Year with hope, with zeal, with consecration; with 
the expectation of attempting great things for thee, and of receiv- 
ing g^eat blessings from thee as we walk in obedience to thy 
commandments and ordinances. Bestow upon us. Almighty God, 
our Father, every blessing that we need, and may all who are in 
authority over us, all who belong to the executive, the legislative 
and the judicial departments of our state governments, and 
national government be the servants of the Most High God, actu- 
ated by the most high patriotism. 

And now, Father, we commit and commend this meeting into 
thy hands. Honor thyself, our Father, by making it a meeting of 
great and permanent usefulness; and when thou hast wrought 
thy righteous will in us and by us and through us, in the world, 
receive us and all for whom we ought to pray into that realm 
where we shall all know the truth in all its preciousness and 
power, and enter into the experiences that arc beyond the power 
of human thought. All of which, our Father, we ask, with the 
forgiveness of our sins, through riches of grace in Christ Jesus, 
our Lord. Amen. 



FIRST ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 



HON. J. M. TBRRELL, GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA. 



Mr. President and Members of the Southern Edacational Association: 

I esteem it an honor and a pleasure to welcome to this State 
an Association composed of so many distinguished educators. We 
are glad to have you with us. We want to know you. We want 
you to become acquainted with us. We want you to know the 
wonderful material resources of this State, and of our great insti- 
tutions, so that when you return to your homes you will tell your 
friends about them. 

Every true Georgian feels toward his State as a live, up-to- 
date business man feels toward his business. He wants to adver- 
tise it, and he is not afraid of the searchlight of competition. We 
are grateful for the wonderful resources with which a kind Provi- 
dence has endowed us — resources which have won for us the 
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name of Empire State of the South. We are proud of the push and 
vim of our citizenry, which is demonstrated in all the walks of life 
throughout the State; but we arc prouder still of the interest 
which the people of this State feel in every institution that looks 
to the upbuilding of our people. This feeling we get by inheritance 
from a noble ancestry, for it was within this State that public 
education first received recognition in a written constitution. In 
February, 1777, but a few months after the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, our noble ancestors met for the purpose of 
framing our first written constitution; and in a section of that 
constitution it was prescribed that schools shall be erected in each 
county and supported at the general expense of the State. Other 
states may have advanced farther towards the accomplishment of 
the ideal system of public education, but the Empire State of the 
South pointed the finger in the direction which civilization from 
that day to this has sought and followed. (Applause.) 

In 1784, the year in which the treaty of peace with the mother 
country was signed, our lawmakers met for the purpose of passing 
laws under which the people in this new State, and in this new 
Republic, were to live, and amongst the first acts passed by that 
Legislature was one appropriating forty thousand acres of land to 
the endowment of a State University. In those days it was cus- 
tomary to commence all of the acts with preambles, reciting the 
motives that the legislators had in mind in enacting such laws; 
and the preamble of that appropriating act is in the following 
language: 

"Whereas, The encouragement of religion and 
learning is an object of great importance to any com- 
munity, and must tend to the prosperity and advant- 
age of the same, forty thousand acres of the choicest 
lands in this State are hereby appropriated for the 
purpose of endowing a University." 

A high and noble motive actuated these wise men. The next year, 
1785, the General Assembly chartered our State University, and for 
over a hundred years that noble institution has stood as a beacon 
whose rays have blessed the entire State. It was Georgia who 
first honored woman's mind by chartering a female college for 
her higher education. 

Georgia led all her sister Southern States in the establishment 
of a school of technologfy; and during the last twenty years that 
great institution has sent out broadcast over this State, and the 
South, hundreds of young men fully equipped to discharge all the 
duties in the advancing march of civilization and progress. A few 
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years after the establishment of the School of Technology, our 
lawmakers, in deference to the wishes of the people, and in 
response to that feeling which has ever actuated Georgians to 
help those who evince a willingness to help themselves, estab- 
lished the Girl's Normal and Industrial School at Milledgeville, 
which institution has for the last twelve, years prepared and fitted 
hundreds of Georgia's fair daughters for that high and noble 
position of being able to take care of themselves. A few years 
thereafter, our lawmakers took another wise step in educational 
matters, and established the Normal School at Athens, at which 
hundreds of noble men and women are being taught the science 
of teaching, and are being better prepared to discharge the duties 
of their high calling. 

My friends, the liberality of our people has not all been 
expended upon these great institutions; but the wish of the people, 
as expressed by acts of our lawmakers, not only looks to the 
higher education of our people, but it looks to the education of 
every boy and girl within the confines of the State of Georgia; 
and by wise amendments to our common school system, and by 
liberal appropriations to the support of our common schools, we 
have in this State five months of common schools free to every 
child within the State. And when the people of Georgia, next 
October, ratify, as they are sure to do, the amendment to our 
constitution, which was proposed by our Legislature at its last 
session, it will be within the power of every community through- 
out the State, by the levy of a small local tax, to have a Long Term 
Public School [Applause], and with a system providing for eight 
or nine months of common schools and our system of colleges 
and schools for higher education, Georgia will truly be a model 
State in all educational matters. 

Now, my friends, while I extend to each and all of you a most 
hearty welcome, I want you, when you shall have finished your 
labors and are preparing to return to your homes, to know and 
feel that you have a most cordial invitation to stay with us and 
be one of us. [Prolonged applause.] 



SECOND ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 



HON. EVAN P. HOWELL, MAYOR OF ATLANTA. 



Mr. President, and Delegates to the Southern Educational Association: 

It is my pleasant duty to extend to you a welcome to this city, 
and it is not the ordinary functional duty of a mayor when I say 
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to you that I am glad you are here. These conventions that come 
to ouf city are a great help to the city, and we hope we will give 
you a welcome that will make you satisfied with the city, as we 
are with your presence. 

I am not going to make a speech. My friends here will all tell 
you that it does not take me long to say what I have to say. I 
think one of the greatest compliments I ever got was from a 
negro driver I had when I used to make a good many speeches. 
While I was speaking, on one occasion, he got hold of some corn 
whiskey and when I got in the carriage he was very complimentary, 
of course. He says, " Boss, I just likes to hear you speak." I 
thanked him, but I asked the reason. He says, " It don't take you 
long to tell what you 4cnow." I have always found that that was 
the best compliment I ever received and the most truthful. 

This convention that has assembled here I consider one of the 
most important that could come to Atlanta. It is the Southern 
Educational Association, an association of the brightest intellects 
in the South. We have not in the past had as many of these con- 
ventions as we ought to have, although you have been in existence 
for fourteen years, so your presiding officer tells me; however, I 
am very much gratified at your meeting here this year. I do not 
mean to say by that that we are behind any nation of people in 
the world in education. We are making a successful advancement 
in that line and we are getting some of the greatest conventions 
in- the country to hold their meetings here. It is exactly what 
makes this city grow. It is what makes our State and what makes 
other states. 

We have a duty to perform — I mean you have. I just make 
mention of this to you, although I do not think it is necessary from 
the faces I see before me. We all have a duty, and that is the 
duty of educating our children. I can recollect, and I am not a 
spring chicken, either, when education was not so popular in the 
State of Georgia as it is now, even though we spent forty thousand 
acres of ground in building a university. [Laughter.] I recollect 
one ambitious boy: — Over half a century ago there lived in the 
neighborhood where I was, an old man who had scuffled hard to 
make money, and that was his great idea, and that is the only idea 
of a great many people today. They do not seem to understand 
that there are other things to do besides make money. This old 
fellow had a boy that was an exceedingly bright boy. He went to 
the same old country log schoolhouse that I did, but his mother 
had great expectations. She was a woman who was very ambitious, 
and wanted her boy sent to college. She had never been to one 
herself, but had seen a man who had been to college, and she 
wanted her boy to go to college; and as it is in all well regulated 
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houses, she prevailed at last. You know, when a woman makes 
up her mind, she finally gets what she wants. [Applause.] I am 
only speaking for women now. The old man never was exactly 
reconciled to the matter, but he permitted the boy to go. The boy 
went off, and was a bright fellow, and entered the Junior class at 
the university of the State. Of course his mother wrote to him — 
the old man could not write and did not write — and after a while 
John came back. He got home at night, and the next morning 
at breakfast his mother had a couple of very little chickens on a 
dish before the old man. John was a little late in coming down, 
and that irritated the old man somewhat, so that when he sat 
down he began to inquire of John about what he had learned at col- 
lege. He told him a whole list of things he had studied, and finally 
closed by saying that he was studying logic. " Logic," says his 
father, "What is that?" John says, "That i& the art of reason- 
ing." The old man did not know any more than he did before, so 
he says again, "What is that?" John says, "I will demonstrate 
it." He picked up his knife and said, " How many chickens on 
that dish, father?" His father said, "two." "Well," says John, 
" I can prove by logic that there are three there." " Let me see 
you do it," says his father. "Well," says John, "that is one?" 
" Yes." " That is two? " " Yes." " Well, don't two and one make 
three?" "Well, I declare," says his father, "college has done 
you a heap of good. Old lady, I will give you one, I will take the 
other, and John can eat the third." [Laughter.] "He has got 
so smart at college I think he can live on his learning." 

Education was not popular with the old man, and he never did 
get quite satisfied, but I want to state to you that John got to be 
one of the smartest men in the State, and used his logic to get 
fame. 

Sometimes I think education is a good deal like the illustration 
in the Bible about the man on the wayside (if I am incorrect I 
hope Brother Landrum won't take offense) who was sowing seed; 
some falls in rocky places and comes up, and some withers away 
and is no good to the man who has it or to anyone else; some 
falls among the thorns and thistles, and that is the evil people 
who are educated, and they come up and are choked out and 
don't do the public any good; but some falls on good ground and 
it makes a good crop — you can find out how much by reading 
the Bible yourself. [Laughter.] I just simply want you to under- 
stand it; I do not tell you the whole tale, so that you will read 
the Bible and find out the remainder. 

Education is very much that way, and you all know it. It is 
the seed of education that falls in good ground that makes this 
old world better, purer and more useful. Why, we are today 
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teaching children things that grown men did not know a few 
centuries ago, and see what they have done. See what has been 
done in the mere matter of transportation. There is not a man 
in this audience that cannot go from here to New York in more 
style and grandeur than the Queen of England could when Queen 
Elizabeth reigned. It is education that is back of all the progress 
in all this country; that is the business of education, and that is 
the business you people are engaged in. So I say, God speed you, 
because the good you will accomplish here will go all over the 
country. One reason why education has been so retarded so long, 
was that God was waiting for the people to become good enough 
so that they will use education for good purposes. You go to the 
heathen land today: it is just like it was when God created the 
world except that there are more heathens there; «that shows 
civilization; it shows we are doing something for our neighbor, 
still none of us love our neighbor as well as we love ourselves, 
but by spreading education it will come sooner, and that is the 
way one old fellow was about the star. When they told him a 
fixed star was ten times bigger than the world, and it was so 
many millions of miles further away, he said, " Well, it has got 
a darn poor way of showing it." Our people are coming now to 
love one another better than the used to, and I don't believe it 
will be possible for any State in this Union to secede because 
we are getting so good, and getting better. We feel better toward 
one another and it is the result of education. Some of us have 
not got enough to keep us from doing things we ought not to do, 
but it is growing, and the more we prosper the school the more 
religion will extend over this country and hasten that happy day 
when we shall love our neighbor as we do ourselves. Then the 
millennium will come. That is the way it is coming. It has got 
to come through you as well as the ministers of the gospel, to 
this grand and glorious country. 

In this city we pay as much attention to education and some- 
times more, than we do to religion. I do not think that is exactly 
right. I think they ought to go hand in hand. The schools have 
helped us to build up this great city. We have children here who 
in other localities would not have the opportunity of being edu- 
cated, and we have more good lady teachers in the city of Atlanta 
than any other city of its size in the world. They are doing their 
work well. We have to have some men to boss over them, but I 
do not know how long that will last, but if the men don't progress 
very fast from now on, the ladies will get ahead of them. I care 
a great deal for them. A good deal of the religious education I 
have got I got from a woman, and she is my wife. Since I have 
been in contact with the public schools this past year, I have found 
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out how patient and good these women have been to the poor 
as well as rich children of this city. It is not usually considered 
fashionable to send children to public schools, but in this city it 
is different, because the public schools are the best we have got. 
We are building some new schoolhouses now, and are not going 
to stop until every child in this city will be able to get a seat, and 
not for five months, either. They don't even take Christmas holi- 
days here. When I went to school it always took about a month 
to catch up with the Christmas holidays; this time they don't 
seem to have any. They won't have a Christmas vacation this 
year. All people have to rest — even people who are educated, 
sometimes. 

Now, I want to say to you that it is with great pleasure I meet 
you in this old church. Possibly never again will it occur, but we 
have had some grand conventions here, right in the walls of this 
building was held the National Young Men's Christian Association, 
one of the grandest conventions that ever came to this city, and right 
in these pews here was a resolve made that we would build us a 
house for the Young Men's Christian Association, and it is an accom- 
plished fact. It is one of our best buildings, and the good it has done is 
only equaled by the churches we have. I say I hope some good 
results will come from your presence. Always when good people 
come together to determine what is right, good comes from it. I 
am glad you met here, and I want to welcome you and extend to 
you the hand of fellowship, and tell you that whatever I can do to 
make your meeting valuable and pleasant, I will do from the bot- 
tom of my heart. [Applause.] 



THIRD ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 



HON. JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, ATLANTA, GA. 



Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Southern Educational 
Association: 

I catch from the lips of the Governor of Georgia tonight a 
sentiment that fills my heart with respect and admiration for the 
State of Georgia. I catch from the lips of the mayor of Atlanta 
a sentiment that fills me with the joy of living, and the glory of 
this Twentieth Century city of Atlanta; and I catch from the inspi- 
ration of your presence here tonight the suggestion that the city of 
Atlanta, that the State of Georgia, and that the press of Georgia 
confront tonight the most important, representative, and the most 
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responsible convention that has convened within the city limits 
during the present year, and perhaps within the past decade. I 
do not know that I strain comparison when I say^that tonight, 
looking back upon all the conventions that have met here, com- 
bined; all the organizations of men and women engaged in the 
active work of life, that we have never in our history confronted, 
so far as one section is concerned, any body of men who repre- 
sented more, both to our present and to our future, and who char- 
acterized more of the number of opportunities to the square foot, 
than this Southern Educational Association. 

We greet you tonight sincerely, fraternally and honestly, as a 
most gallant company and a most responsible organization. The 
most incomparable and useful body that ever dropped down into 
the strange wilds of an unfinished country. I am glad that you 
have seen fit to meet here. 

All the speakers here tonight that have preceded me give me an 
opportunity to speak more specifically than I would otherwise 
have done. We arc all teachers. The State of Georgna teaches 
us government and civil authority; the city of Atlanta teaches 
progress and prosperity, and I am sometimes inclined to think that, 
far removed from present conditions and present representatives, 
that both of these organizations sometimes teach the principles of 
government to the holder of the office more than to the people. 
1 am sure tonight that we all teach, except this great body that I 
have the pleasure of addressing, hastily, rapidly and hurriedly. 
The Governor of Georgia must do his work with rapidity and 
discharge his duties through the exigencies that surround him 
every day; the mayor of Atlanta is compelled, in the rush and 
roar of a great city, to reach his decisions rapidly; and the press 
is compelled, in the exigency for volumes of things that roll in 
upon it, to make its conclusions rapidly and to reach its sentiments 
hurriedly from the standpoint of the movement. 

I assure you, gentlemen of the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, that we envy tonight the cloistered leisure and opportunity 
of the school-room, and we feel tonight that in your presence 
and from your thought and inspiration, we who fule the State and 
we who rule in the city, and we who co-operate with you, earn- 
estly and humbly in the press, must learn the lessons and receive 
the inspiration that is to make our work more effective in our 
co-operation with you. I believe tonight we are looking forward 
to the greatest era in our history; that the problems that confront 
us have never been more serious, and have never demanded more 
serious and earnest consideratipn from men 'who love their coun- 
try; and that no small part of the solution of this great problem, 
if not the greatest part, rests with the men and women represented 
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by this Association — upon this educational convention here 
tonight. For my own part, speaking for the great profession to 
which I belong, I heartily lift my hat in deference to the great 
responsibility that you bear to the present and future. 

In the development of these Gulf and Southwestern States 
the question of education is going to be more a winning element 
in the influence of sections and the dominance of peoples. It is 
going to tell more and more decisively upon the sharp competition 
of the future years. If the people of these states — and more par- 
ticularly these Southern States, beyond the protest and penurious- 
ness of demagogy, do not multiply and increase the quality and 
percentage of their schools and raise the average of character and 
intelligence among the masses of the people, why, the people of 
other sections will surely dominate us in politics, in relignon, and in 
law, and ingraft their own ideas upon the decaying body of our 
civilization. 

The hope of the future is in an educated, enlightened and 
uplifted citizenship. Educate the citizen, exalt the citizen, dignify 
magnify, glorify the citizen, if we would exalt, dignify and glorify 
the State. Education is the cry and the key-note of the future. 

And yet there are some things that our teachers have yet to 
learn in education. The age of the universal scholar is past. Art 
is long and time is fleeting, and it is doubtful if we shall see an 
Admirable Crichton or a Leonardo da Vinci any more. The age 
demands direction, and the thousand of stranded wrecks along the 
shores of education make a strong and passionate plea against 
the " misflts " of professional life and the misdirected intelligence 
of the world. Men get into wrong lines and uncongenial spheres 
through accident, and apathy, and ambition. A youth whose whole 
talent sets to mechanics, happens to be born of ambitious parents 
who decide that the lancet is more honorable than the chisel. He 
is rushed to a university, pitchforked through a course of Latin 
and Greek, railroaded through an examination, attends lectures 
and is licensed — " licensed to kill scientifically.*' He pours drugs 
of which he knows little, into bodies of which he knows less, until 
his "incapacity is discovered and he starves. Square men get into 
oblong holes, and round men into square holes. Many a carpenter 
has been spoiled in an artist; many a man spends his years in 
measuring tape, when with proper direction he might thunder in 
a forum. There are men at the work-bench who ought to be in the 
pulpit; men at the bar who ought to be in the butcher shop; and, 
if this noble body of our visitors will forgive the treason, there 
are teachers who, by all the evidences, ought to be splitting rails. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

We trust in God that the time will come when it will be 
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esteemed a crime in society, if not in law, for any man, teacher 
or parent, through ignorance or ambition, to push a youth into 
any avocation for which neither aptitude nor inclination fit him. 

There is not a wise and intelligent parent in the world who 
would not rather have a teacher, through diligence, patience and 
intelligent interest, to help him help his boy to find the work for 
which nature and Providence designed him, than stuff his head 
with all the Greek roots and Latin stems and algebraic quantities 
that ever blossomed rank in the wilderness of learning. 

Direction is the educational cue of the future. That is the 
secret that the Jesuits, the most marvelous educators of their 
time, and the miracles that they wrought were explained in the 
care and skill and infinite pains with which they helped each man 
to find his work and fitted him for it. This is not narrow nor 
restrictive. The world has need of many men and many minds. 
But no man can swim up stream against the current of his nature 
and his talents. No man ever made an ill figure in life who under- 
stood his own talents, nor a good one who mistook them. Direc- 
tion and understanding, after the Socratic axiom, " know thyself," 
is the work of the educator. 

There ought to be a chair of " aptitude " in every college, or 
an annex of aptitudes to every chair. Several hours in every week 
ought to be given by every faculty to a detailed and careful study 
by sections of the temperament, trend and aptitudes of the students 
in the intermediate classes, and every boy should carry home 
from his high school graduation, and every student from his 
sophomore and junior finals, a written statement to his parent or 
guardian from his faculty adviser, or from his faculty advisers, 
giving the deliberate, observant and intelligent judgment of the 
responsible directors of his mind and character as to his special 
aptitudes for the various callings of life. [Applause.] 

With this superb co-operation the earnest youth and the earnest 
parent may hold intelligent and serious counsel, and without com- 
pulsion, every youth may enter upon his college course with some 
definite mind and choice as to his wisest and most appropriate 
way of life. Along this line alone may the " misfits of life* be 
avoided." Here in this consecrated intelligence may we avoid the 
wrecks which mock at education and deride the schools. 

This is in part the mission of the twentieth century teacher. It 
is worthy of you and worthy of your best brain and heart. It is 
the sure way to magnify the individual and to glorify society. 

To help each man find his work; to fit each man for his 
sphere; to start each youth in the right way which instantly 
becomes the royal way; to make each man the king of a craft, the 
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master of himself, the lord of his aptitudes — a perfect part in 
the perfect machinery of a perfect State. 

Pardon the presumption, gentlemen, teachers, of one other 
suggestion which the press, standing as herald and observer, 
proffers as a prophecy and appeal for the future. 

So far as they relate to the development of intellect alone, 
our educational systems have never been brighter, more sparkling 
and more effective. If God has planted problems thick upon the 
bosom of the times, we are ripening side by side the high intelli- 
gence at least to grapple them. 

But intelligence alone is not enough. Two-thirds of the crim- 
inals in the country are educated men. The criminality of a race 
about us has actually increased with its education. History and 
statistics fairly reek with the declaration that mere intellectual 
development in itself and by itself does not conserve the highest 
interests of civilization or the welfare of the State. 

The moral idea must inevitably be Jnjected into education. The 
school of the future must make men as well as scholars. The 
school of the future must teach men and women right conviction 
and the courage to express it. Purpose must lock arms with 
development. Character must join itself to attainments and the 
heart — the heart of the patriot — must pulse the brain of the 
scholar if this republic shall endure. Wherefore, the press pleads 
with the lecturer, the publicist pleads with the professor's chair — 
that while you plant, as we know you do, the principles of civic 
and economic government, you shall not fail here and everywhere 
to plant deeper still within the plastic minds of American youth 
the tremendous and far more important lessons of truth, of honor, 
of civic duty, and of a citizen's responsibility. 

For I make bold to say in this high presence that when all the 
forces that look to the perpetuity of the republic have been anal- 
yzed and measured it will be found that an educated, enlightened, 
Christian citizen — nurtured in character as he has been nurtured 
in intellect, realizing his duty to God, his country and his home — 
is the best antidote to every civic evil, and the best pledge of a 
nation's glory that ever went over a patriot's prayers to heaven. 
[Applause.] 

It is because this splendid body carries these high hopes and 
these vast responsibilities, that the State, the city, the pulpit and 
the press, welcome you with cordial greeting and reverent God- 
speed to this Twentieth Century City of the South. [Applause.] 
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RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 



PRESIDENT EDWIN M. POTEAT, FURMAN UNIVERSITY, GREENVILLE, S. C. 



Mr. President, I thank you for making it my pleasant duty to 
respond to these addresses and you will grant me an aside to the 
audience before I begin my speech to the gentlemen on the plat- 
form. I hope, ladies and gentlemen, that you appreciate the deli- 
cacy of my responsibility in trying to speak for all of you to 
these three gentlemen. [Applause.] 

And now — your Excellency, the XJovernor, and your Honor, 
the Mayor, and you, Mr. Editor — please be assured that we appre- 
ciate your words and your welcome. Indeed you have quite met 
our ideal of the host in what you have thus far said and done. 
The distinction of the host, you know, is in the art of putting the 
guest at his ease; and the distinction of the guest is the art of 
making himself at home. You have put us at our ease already, 
and we are going to do the very best we can to make ourselves 
at home. I say the very best we can, because, you understand, 
you are a very disjtinguished host and we are people from very 
remote places, and it will not seem strange to you if we are a little 
timid in the beginning of our acquaintance. I had a young man 
at my table yesterday in Greenville and — well, it was some time 
before he thawed out. It may be some time before we thaw out, 
but I feel very sure that the genial sunshine of your generous wel- 
come will help us in that direction, and it will not be long before 
we are quite ourselves. 

Now, the first questions that arise between host and guest when 
they meet for the first time, are. Who are you? Where do you come 
from? and. What are you interested in? If I must answer this 
first question — Who are you and where do you come from? I shall 
have to answer in the language of a certain Biblical character: 
" From going to and fro in the earth, and from walking up and 
down in it." For that is what we do. [Laughter and applause.] If 
I must answer the second question — What are you interested in? 
I must say plainly, in education. 

Edmund Burke has somewhere spoken of society as a whole 
as " a partnership in all science, a partnership in all art, a partner- 
ship in every virtue and in all perfection." Now the people 
through whom that partnership is realized are the people who are 
represented here tonight; the people who "teach the young idea 
how to shoot." Yes, that is the way our profession used to be 
defined. None of us here tonight but feel how inadequate that 
definition is. No; you must turn to that book just from the press, 
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from Professor Francis G. Peabody, of Harvard, to find what is 
now considered to be a definition of our calling. He says: "The 
teacher stands before the undeveloped capacity of the scholar as 
an agent in the evolution of a person. He is a laborer together 
with God; a participant in a creative work: What sustains him 
in the routine and detail of his task is the reverent sense of this 
participation with the Eternal. He works by faith, not by sight."* 

The people who are before you and whom you have welcomed 
to your city tonight, are the peole who are engaged in that task 
in participation with the Eternal; the task of the development of 
persons. There are volcanic and entirely revolutionary forces that 
have heaved mountains out of the heart of the seas, yonder is 
TencrifFe for proof. It is our task by the far grander and more 
silent forces of a patient and intelligent sympathy, with a whole 
generation of youth, to heave to the higher level of a whole con- 
tinent; to raise the standard, the average of intelligence and of 
moral worth of a whole people. And I am delighted to hear you, 
Mr. Editor, put the emphasis as you do upon this second clause, 
the moral worth, for it is our conviction that to educate youth in 
the way of sharpening their intellects without molding their char- 
acters, without pivoting their wills in the Eternal Will, is as 
though a man should build fine machinery and take no pains with 
the setting of it up; when the steam is turned on the said machinery 
will beat itself in pieces in a trice. 

We thank you for giving us a trysting-place for our conferences 
on our perplexities and plans for raising the general intelligence 
and moral worth of a great people. It is for this, and to this, that 
we have dedicated ourselves, and we daily look to God for his 
blessings. 

We thank you for giving us your words of welcome to your 
city. It is a Christmas gift and a New Year's gift that we shall 
be talking about all through 1904 — that we were in Atlanta Decem- 
ber 30 and 31, and that we had a good time in the genial hospitality 
of the Gate City of the South. [Applause.] 



♦The Religion of an Educated Man; pp. 25, 26. 
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PRESIDENTS ANNUAL ADDRESS. 



PRES. FRANCIS P. VENABLE, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 



I have chosen, as the most fitting subject for the presi- 
dential address, to speak to you about some of the educa- 
tional needs of the South. We have reached a critical 
period in our educational progress, a time when wise 
counsel and skilful leadership are demanded in order that 
we may avoid unwise moves and false turnings which may 
retard our progress or even transform our civilization. The 
long struggle against adverse circumstances, which has 
been almost like a struggle for mere existence, seems over. 
In this time it has been literally the teacher and the log, 
for the log schoolhouse has prevailed in the land. Colleges 
have had scant equipment and precarious incomes, with 
half-starved teachers, some worthy, and laboring with 
loving patience and nobility of self-sacrifice, true-hearted 
men and women whom their country should keep in grateful 
remembrance; others, untrained and incapable, yet doubt- 
less earning the pittance they received. It has been the era 
of the neglected country school, of the isolated, over- 
burdened teacher, of poverty, discouragement and of heroic 
achievement. Happily these conditions are being overcome 
and, I hope, may soon be counted as things of the past. We 
have reached a higher plane and are come upon a time of 
great hopefulness. The educational propaganda has gath- 
ered impetus and spread over the entire South — a move- 
ment which was stifled in its inception thirty years ago 
from fear of enforced racial equality. The child has been 
lifted up in the sight of all men and the sacredness of his 
claim and the importance of his education recognized. The 
politician, the editor, the preacher, have all joined in the 
call for improved conditions, and there is little fear that the 
movement shall fail of success. 

This, then, is the status. The machinery for education 
has been greatly strengthened and improved, the people are 
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aroused ; what more do we need and what is there to fear? 
I shall not speak of the need for better schoolhouses, libra- 
ries, laboratories and general equipment. These things are 
needed, but the people of the South are growing each year 
better able to supply them, and it is to our own people that 
we must chiefly look for help along these lines. And 
besides, too much store is sometimes set upon luxurious 
equipment. Good work can be done within rough brick 
walls if the workers are provided with brains, books and 
other tools. I have a belief that plain living is often con- 
ducive to high thinking in the case of institutions as well as 
individuals. This, of course, does not mean that our institu- 
tions be starved. As wealth increases they must be more 
liberally provided for. 

But it is not of these things that I would speak. I wish 
to draw your attention rather to four other needs in our 
educational life, needs that are felt at all times, though 
especially felt just now. These needs are Sanity in Educa- 
tion, Patience in Education, Soundness in Education, and 
Scholarship in Education. 

By Sanity in Education I mean the application of hard 
common sense to educational systems and methods. Sane, 
well-balanced leaders are needed to pilot the way safelv 
through the maze of experimentation which has overrun 
our country and which has often proved a seeking of new 
things merely because they were novel. I do not mean to 
decry all new methods, nor do I advocate the clinging to 
old ways simply because they are the ways of the fathers. 
The science of education is a progressive science and must 
grow in accordance with the laws of evolution. It demands 
new ideas and improved systems, and the fittest only shall 
survive. Still, we must be very careful not to judge the 
value of a system by its novelty solely, without testing it 
strictly to see whether it is true to the principles of the 
science and brings improvement. 

Thus many educational fads have arisen. False steps 
have been taken and valuable time wasted. Surely we of 
the South have neither time nor money to waste, if we are 
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to catch up in the race with the rest of the country. It will 
be well for us to follow in well-trodden paths, approved 
by experienced leaders. There may not be quite so much 
variety in such a course, but it is safe and ^ood. 

There is a tendency in these days to crowd into the 
curricula of our secondary schools a large number of studies 
which have been regarded as belonigng to the province of 
the college. This can not commend itself to the well- 
balanced judgment as pedagogically wise or educationally 
sane. Nor can I admit that it is a necessity, as claimed by 
some. I can, however, readily understand the temptation 
to do this. This is a wonderful age of a vast and varied 
knowledge, and the time which the average young citizen 
can spend in preparation for entering upon his life work is 
so brief that the teacher feels that he must crowd it to the 
full with all sorts of " ologies " and " isms " which go to 
make the culture of the age. There is current a misleading 
saying that the high school is the people's college — a mere 
catch phrase which will not bear analysis. It is no one's 
college, and it cannot be made a college without impairing 
its efficiency as a school. The only glimmer of truth in the 
saying is that the great mass of the people go to no higher 
institution, and so lack opportunity for all real collegiate 
education. This is in some cases a misfortune and a distinct 
loss, but it furnishes no excuse for the effort at bringing 
the learning of the college down to the school and imparting 
it without any reference to the necessary preliminary train- 
ing and maturity of mind. The prime object of the lessons 
studied during the school years is the development, disci- 
pline and training of the mental powers, and the mere 
imparting of facts is subordinate and auxiliary to this pur- 
pose. Experience has shown that a certain definite order 
in these studies is wise and even necessary as it is true in 
the eating of material food. The immature school-boy is 
poorly fitted for the mental fare which is often offered him ; 
and a hurtful smattering of undigested facts is generallv 
the result. Let us be sane about these things. Avoid the 
fads, test carefully the novelties which are proposed as sub- 
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stitutes for the approved methods, profit by the experience 
and experiments of others and do not let us be deceived 
into dreaming that the sum total of human knowledge can 
be crammed into any immature brain in the few short 
years of school or college. Better the boy who knows a 
few things well and has been trained to observe and think 
and study than the monstrous product of some of the 
schools, crammed to suffocation with undigested facts, with 
a smattering of everything and a knowledge of nothing. 

This leads to the second need of which I would speak, 
and that is Patience in Education. The dominant word in 
the American vocabulary is hustle. The music of the 
pause is almost unknown in our lives. We are on a dead 
rush to get rich, and sometimes get poor in the hurry. The 
quick lunch is the favorite meal. Evereything is shortened 
except our speeches. Now, it is natural that this feverish 
haste should find its way into our educational methods. 
Some of our leading institutions, which should know much 
better, are shortening the traditional college course of four 
years to three or even to two, sending out students with 
their certificates, as Woodrow Wilson says, before the sap 
has risen as high as their heads. There are institutions in 
the South which would beguile unwary young men into the 
belief that all necessary learning can be imparted in a single 
year, or at most two. The impatience of parents and of the 
young people themselves withdraws the g^eat majority of 
them from our schools and colleges before the course is 
half over. 

We must teach patience in this matter. There is no safe 
method of forcing physical development in the young, and 
all such forcing of mental development will still more surely 
produce abnormalities. These intellectual quick lunches can 
only bring about mental indigestion. Knowledge must be 
assimilated as well as gathered, and time is an important 
factor in this process of assimilation. The mere acquir- 
ing a few facts is not the prime object of an educa- 
tion. As Peabody says, the end of education is not informa- 
tion, but inspiration. This principle is constantly lost sight 
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of. The ideal of the best schools and colleges is to give a 
training for service. Those who wish to be ready for high 
service will not begrudge the necessary years of patient 
training. Those who are content with small things will 
impatiently turn away from the school to their own loss 
and that of their country. 

A third need to which attention must be paid is Sound- 
ness in Education. This includes breadth and thorough- 
ness — two ideals which are not incompatible. Yet, if con- 
ditions demand the sacrifice of either one, by all means let 
it be the former, and let us insist upon the latter. Too 
many of our colleges offer courses which are flabby in the 
extreme. It may be that a small underpaid faculty is making 
a desperate effort to cover nearly the entire range of human 
knowledge. As some one has said, the professors occupy 
settees instead of chairs. The catalogue presents course 
after course, and there is apparently a wonderful breadth of 
culture, but the shallowness of the whole thing is very 
pitiful. How much braver and better it would be if such 
an institution would abandon this painful attempt at expan- 
sion and teach the great fundamentals of education with a 
thoroughness and soundness which would give honest satis- 
faction to both teachers and students. For genuine high- 
class college work a professor is over-burdened who has 
over fifteen hours of recitations a week, and it is far better 
that he should have only eight or ten. In this lay the great 
strength of the University of Virginia, where the professors 
have rarely more than eight or ten hours of recitations a 
week and the students were limited to nine. And yet many 
a student averaged twelve to fourteen hours of study a day 
for those nine recitations. There was an honest soundness 
there which has made a deep and lasting impression upon 
the education of the South. On the other hand, I have 
examined catalogues of Southern colleges, claiming to do 
good work, where some of the professors had thirty hours 
and more of recitations per week. This is carrying the 
method of the secondary and primary school into the college. 
It is ruinous to all growth and ambition on the part of the 
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professor, and can only give a superficial veneering to the 
student. 

Again, on acocunt of the low standards fo- entrance and 
the low cost, numbers of young men are crowding into 
our technical schools who really have no intention of pre- 
paring themselves for industrial pursuits, but are simply 
seeking a cheap education. It is unfortunate for the tech- 
nical schools and for our country that this should be so. 
These schools are doing a great work for our land, and we 
have good cause to be proud of them. They are too jeal- 
ously watched by the various legislatures to allow of their 
expansion along the lines of a general education and there 
is no need for such duplication of ordinary college work. 
Besides, there is just as g^eat a need of thoroughness and 
soundness here, if they are properly to fill their sphere. The 
class of students mentioned, then, get no general education 
and no substitute for it. Their failure to get the proper 
education is a loss to the country. Besides, their presence 
must unquestionably impair the efficiency of the instruction 
given to the genuine technical student. I acknowledge the 
difficulty of the task, but I believe that some method can 
be devised for sifting them out which will greatly add to 
the strength and soundness of our technical schools. 

Lastly, I would plead for a Higher Scholarship. We are 
all pleased at the great strides toward material prosperity 
taken by the South in the past decade or two, and are very 
proud of her industrial achievements, but the true glory of 
the land has always and must always line in other things. 
It is well to build up our own waste places, to raise the 
cotton and weave clothing for the world, to work wood and 
iron and steel into forms that shall be useful and that shall 
add to the sum of human happiness and comfort. But 
surely this is not all nor the highest. I love my Southern 
people, but not merely that they may do these things and 
accumulate wealth. I wish them always to be powerful 
in the councils of the nation, as they were in old times. 
There is more than ever a call for great statesmen who can 
lead the people and teach them to solve the grave problems 
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confronting them. Men with the capacity to think straight 
and to discriminate between the seeming and the real. Men, 
as Emerson says, who know that a popgun is a popgun 
even though the ancients and honorables of the earth affirm 
it to be the crack of doom. We need learned lawyers, in 
fact, scholarship in law, in medicine, in theology, in business, 
and a deeper, broader scholarship and culture everywhere, 
and we must see to it that as fast as possible our higher 
institutions provide for this higher scholarship so that all 
who will may have it. Possessing these great gifts, who 
can deny us our place in the nation and the world. 
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DR. CHARLBS D. M'IVKR, PRESIDENT NORTH CAROLINA NOR- 
MAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 



There are a few words we use to conjure with. The 
word " free " is very attractive. The very word " liberty " 
is sweet to us, and hearing the word " tyranny " makes us 
bristle with resentment. It is not unnatural, therefore, that 
public leaders should make frequent use of these terms to 
excite passion and active interest. Nor is it wonderful that 
good should sometimes be denounced as tyranny and bad 
policies should frequently be defended in the name of lib- 
erty. A certain definite interest, favorable or unfavorable, 
attaches to the class of words to which I refer, and makes 
them natural promoters of prejudice. As an illustration of 
this, the word *' tax " is an unwelcome word, even where 
it is not a hated word. The aversion to taxation is due to 
one of the following three causes: 

(i) Ignorance of the fact that taxation is simply an 
exchange of a little money for something better — civilized 
government. The savage alone is exempt from taxation. It 
is strange that the man who pays cheerfully his annual 
insurance premium for protection against fire and death 
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should regard it as tyranny when called upon to pay his 
tax, which is an annual premium to protect against arson 
and murder. 

(2) There is, of course, another class of people who 
oppose all taxation because of pure selfishness. They know 
that organized government is a necessity, but this 
class of people will never pay for anything if they think 
they can make other people pay for it. They regard any 
system that calls upon them to give up anything for any pur- 
pose, however good, as a thing to be avoided. This is the 
" penny-wise and pound-foolish " class, and overreaches 
itself by hindering all progress. Selfishness has in it the 
seeds of death. 

(3) Then there is a certain inherited hatred of taxation, 
due in very large part, to the old custom of collecting taxes 
from one class of society to be expended for the benefit or 
the pleasure of another class. The people objected to pay- 
ing taxes for the extravagant rioting of royalty. This was 
a personal application, in its most offensive form, of " tax- 
ation without representation." Moreover, the most intelli- 
gent and patriotic citizens object to taxation even for good 
and necessary purposes, if levied without the consent of the 
taxed. It is no wonder, then, that our ancestors decreed 
that for one class of society to levy taxes for their own 
selfish pleasure without even consulting those who were 
to pay the taxes, was unendurable tyranny. Nor is it 
unnatural that some of their descendants should have fallen 
into the unfortunate and hurtful habit of indiscriminate 
hostility to all taxation. This feeling is often like that 
expressed in the old couplet: 

" I do not like you, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why, I cannot tell." 

" Dr. Fell " must have been closely related to " Dr. Tax." 

SELF-IMPOSED TAXATION. 

It adds to the burden that educational workers must 
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carry, while fighting their battles, that in this country gen- 
eral education is possible only by self-imposed taxation. 

No normal American community after establishing a 
public school system and maintaining it for five years has 
ever decided that it was wise to discontinue the tax neces- 
sary to maintain the system. 

TASK OF statesmanship AND PHILANTHROPY. 

What, then, is the real work of educational statesman- 
ship and philanthropy? It is simple in statement, but diffi- 
cult of accomplishment. It is our task to persuade people 
to vote a special tax for education in communities where 
there have never been efficient schools as object lessons; 
where there is an inherited and cultivated hatred of tax- 
ation ; and where a very large proportion of the voters are 
either illiterate or but crudely trained. Under these condi- 
tions it is no easy task to stimulate intelligence and convert 
the judgment and conscience of men. 

The majority of the people in this audience live in com- 
munities where special local taxes have been voted for the 
purpose of training the children of those communities. It 
is not necessary that any argument should be made in favor 
of local taxation to any representative of such a community. 
It would be a waste of time to argue with a typical citizen 
of Atlanta as to the wisdom and justice of school taxes or 
school appropriations from the general taxes. The most 
selfish citizen, if there be such in this community, knows 
that Atlanta makes no better investment than the money 
she collects in taxes for the maintenance of a good school 
system, while other citizens, looking beyond mere invest- 
ment, recognize their debt to preceding generations for 
establishing civilization for us, and are glad to discharge 
the obligations to the past, so far as possible, by generous 
provision for the training of present and future generations. 

duty of LOCAL TAX COMMUNITIES TO OTHER COMMUNITIES. 

If I were addressing a community which had not levied 
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a special educational tax, I should undertake to show that 
such tax is just, wise, economical and necessary. I prefer, 
however, to ask you to consider the duty arid the oppor- 
tunity of your own communities that have already levied 
this tax and established their schools to the communities 
which have not done so. Atlanta knows that she gets 
more than value received for the money she invests in her 
educational system. Is it not true, and cannot Atlanta 
help to teach some other communities in Georgia the truth, 
that it would be wise and profitable for them to follow her 
example? Is it sufficient even for the centers of commerce 
themselves that they should have good educational facilities 
for their own children and that their neighbors should not 
have such advantages? Have they no concern, selfish con- 
cern, if you please, for education in other communities 
allied to them by political, social and commercial ties? Can 
you make Georgia a greater, stronger and freer State with- 
out making Atlanta greater, stronger and freer? Is it not 
the duty of Atlanta and of every other city and community 
in the Southern States, which has found it wise and profit- 
able to levy a special local tax to educate its children, to use 
every possible legitimate means to persuade every other com- 
munity in the South, large and small, to do the same thing? 

FEW RURAL COMMUNITIES HAVE VOTED SPECIAL TAX. 

I would not miss the mark very far if I were to say that 
in the States here represented nine-tenths of the urban 
communities have voted a special local tax for the improve- 
ment of their schools within the past thirty years, and that, 
on the other hand, nine-tenths of the rural communities 
have not yet voted such a tax. None of the communities 
that have voted the tax have been converted to it by any 
miracle. It has been by the slow process of persuading 
men that it is right and wise and profitable to vote the tax. 
It is not difficult to persuade an intelligent man that this is 
true, and one such convert will convert many others in his 
community. 
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in discussing education in the south the follow 
ing facts and conditions must be kept in mind. 

I. Area. The area of the Southern States is about 800,000 
square miles, about sixteen times the area of New York 
State. 

II. Urban and Rural Populatioft, In all this territory 
there are only twenty-four cities with a population above 
30,000, and only one hundred and fifty other cities whose 
population is over 5,000. Three States, North Carolina, 
Florida and Mississippi, have no city in the former class, 
and four or five others have only one such city. Of the 
1,800,000 people in North Carolina, 1,600,000 live in the 
country or in villages of less than 2,000 population, leaving 
only 200,000 people living in the cities or towns of more 
than 2,000 inhabitants. The proportion of urban popula- 
tion is a little lower in North Carolina than in the entire 
South; but Mississippi is even more rural than North 
Carolina. 

III. Local Tax in Practically all Urban and no Rural Com- 
munities. In practically every community with more than 
2,000 inhabitants, a local school tax has been voted by the 
people to supplement the school fund provided by State 
levy and otherwise, and the result is public schools in 
these communities that compare favorably with those in 
communities of similar size elsewhere. But in not five per 
cent, of the rural communities in the South have the people 
voted a special local school tax. At least six States have no 
county that has levied such a tax on all its property. 

When it is remembered that wherever satisfactory public 
schools exist in this country, north or south, whether in 
urban or rural communities, from one-half to nine-tenths of 
the school revenue is raised by local taxation, the above 
conditions appear in their true light. 

IV. The County Superintendent. What is needed is 
stronger men to lead the people in the rural sections to do 
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what their neighbors in the cities and towns have already 
done. Unfortunately, ever since the Revolution, which was 
fought on a tax issue, the loudest-talking political leader 
has taught the people to hate the word " tax " — not any 
particular tax, but just tax. 

To persuade the people that the levying of any tax is a 
profitable investment demands more power than is pos- 
sessed by the average county superintendent. The average 
salary of the county superintendent in several Southern 
States is less than $400. Men are now needed in these 
positions who can teach the truth that an industrious com- 
munity may become rich by levying certain taxes for its 
own improvements, that taxation is one of the chief charac- 
teristics of civilization, that the savage pays no tax. The 
local school tax is the fundamental necessity of the South, 
and men must be secured who can persuade the people to 
vote this tax upon themselves. A persistent, tactful cam- 
paign alone can do this. 

HOW TO PERSUADE AND WHEN TO BEGIN. 

How shall we persuade these communities to do what 
we have already done, and when shall we begin? There are 
two lines of special work to be done, the first by the 
teacher, the second largely by other citizens. Educational 
leaders must make themselves familiar with all the details 
of taxation and school revenues. They ought to be able 
to show any man in their respective communities, who 
occasionally will complain of his school tax, how little he 
pays and how great are the returns from that small tax. 
He ought to be able to show the many citizens, who think 
that they can not afford the school tax, that their tobacco 
tax and whiskey tax, which they pay voluntarily, amount 
to more than their school tax. He ought not only to be 
able to go to the tax books and know how to get the informa- 
tion, but he ought to go and get it, and tell the community 
exactly how much it will cost to make the schools what 
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they ought to be, and exactly how many citizens there are in 
a community to whom the cost would be as much as a dollar 
a year. He ought to be able to address an audience, whether 
it consists of one person, a group of people, or a congrega- 
tion, and give them a business statement in regard to the 
public schools of the community. 

In my State it will be possible to double the public school 
fund and make a fairly efficient school system, if our people 
can be persuaded to vote upon themselves a special tax of 
thirty cents on a hundred dollars worth of property and 
ninety cents on each poll ; and if this should be voted, the 
additional annual property tax of four-sevenths of the rural 
population in a dozen of the leading counties of the State, 
whose tax books I have examined, would be less than 90 
cents. 

If we teachers can not do this piece of public service, 
which has never been done properly, and present this ques- 
tion to the public through the press and otherwise in a 
business fashion, I say that the public should dismiss us from 
its service, and employ some people who take a rational 
interest in their own business. 

COMMUNITY PHILANTHROPY. 

The other work to which I refer is the work of citizens 
of all classes in our leading communities. Recently this 
great and enterprising city of Atlanta decided that it desired 
to do something for education and — for itself. Great meet- 
ings were called and it raised a quarter of a million dollars 
by individual subscriptions to secure the location of a great 
institution of learning in the city. This was a fine piece of 
enterprise, considered selfishly or otherwise, and I hope that 
Atlanta will secure the prize. Part of this money was sub- 
scribed for philanthropic reasons. Would it not be possible 
to raise in the city of Atlanta a fund going well up into the 
thousands to be used for encouraging the people of the 
rural districts of Georgia to vote upon themselves a special 
school tax sufficient to properly equip their buildings and 
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maintain such schools as are necessary for the children of 
a free democracy? Many of the urban centers that are now 
so far ahead of the rural communities in education were 
aided in their early struggle to establish their school systems 
by assistance from the Peabody Fund or from other philan- 
thropic sources. 

Is there not such a thing as community philanthrophy ? 
Is it not possible for us to persuade the people where we 
live to raise a fund, small or large, to be used to aid the 
people of another particular community that is now willing 
to vote a special tax, as our own community voted it, by the 
help and encouragement of others, ten, twenty or thirty 
years ago? 

EXAMPLE OF GREENSBORO AND CHARLOTTE. 

The enterprising cities of Greensboro and Charlotte in 
North Carolina, a little more than a year ago raised $10,000 
for this purpose, knowing that not one cent of it could be 
used within their borders. This money was duplicated by 
an equal amount from the General Education Board, but 
the work had been inaugurated and half the amount raised 
by Greensboro for the rural schools of Guilford county 
was subscribed before the General Education Board had 
been organized. When the General Education Board saw 
that they could strengthen this work of community philan- 
throphy, they gladly made a proposition which enabled the 
friends of the movement to raise much larger local subscrip- 
tions than could have been secured without its co-operation. 
The $20,000 has been or will be distributed to aid the rural 
schools of Mecklenburg, Henderson and Guilford counties. 
The fund is given to aid those townships and districts that 
vote a local tax sufficient to conduct a good school. In the 
three counties, thirty-six districts have levied a special tax, 
and not only secured part of the money contributed by the , 
citizens of Charlotte and Greensboro and by the General 
Education Board, but have raised by private subscriptions 
in their local communities, larger amounts than they have 
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received. The best result, of course, is the increase of 
$7,000 or $10,000 in the permanent annual school fund of 
these rural districts. This is one of the results of what I 
call Community Philanthropy. Many towns and cities will 
raise money for such philanthropic purposes, when the use- 
fulness of such a fund is properly presented to them. 

ATLANTA AND GREATER GEORGIA. 

It ought not to be difficult to find a hundred citizens of 
Atlanta who would contribute to such a fund $100 a year 
for three years. This $10,000 a year could be so used as to 
increase the investment in the training of Georgia children 
more than $1,000,000 in ten years. If the teaching profes- 
sion will lead this movement with intelligence and energy, 
and if it can have the co-operation of the public-spirited 
citizens of Atlanta and other progressive cities of the State, 
the Greater Georgia of destiny is now in sight, and what is 
true of Atlanta and Georgia is true of every other city and 
State in the South. 



NOTE — By local taxation, I do not refer to those taxes levied 
and spent in counties according to constitutional or legislative 
requirements. Much of the school fund in probably most of the 
Southern States is levied in this way, and in that sense might be 
considered as derived from local taxes. But such taxes are not 
sufficient to support an efficient school system. 

It is notable and encouraging that during the past two or three 
years the number of local tax districts, by local vote for special 
school tax, has been doubled, and in one or two States quadrupled. 

The maps that follow show the progress of local taxation in 
North Carolina. Since the last map was made the number of 
local tax districts by special vote has been increased to about 220, 
and this is only the beginning of a movement that will soon reach 
every rural district. 
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ADDRESS ON LOCAL TAXATION. 



PROF. P. P. CLAXTON, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 



Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

North Carolina is fortunate in having a law that permits 
local taxation for public schools. The people of any school 
district may by a majority of registered voters tax them- 
selves thirty cents on each hunderd dollars of taxable prop- 
erty and ninety cents on each poll for the support of their 
schools — this in addition to their part of the state and 
county schools funds. We need such a law in every South- 
ern State. The principle is right, the policy is wise. When 
the people realize that they are themselves paying for their 
schools, they will be careful as to their character and more 
diligent in getting their share of the direct benefits. The 
very fact that there must be a campaign among the people 
of the district in order to get the tax voted is valuable. The 
campaign offers an excellent opportunity to create sentiment 
in favor of education and to set the people thinking about 
their duty in regard to the education of their own children. 
It is always worth while to bring great questions before the 
people and have them discuss it in their homes and at their 
social gatherings. It is the democratic way and will always 
win in the end. I wish every district had the power to tax 
itself, not only for the support of the schools, but also for 
buildings and equipment. Our buildings would be better 
and would be better cared for. There would be less money 
spent for high-priced but worthless globes, charts and other 
supplies. 

The constitution of Tennessee prohibits district taxation 
except in incorporated towns whose charters provide for it. 
The State appropriates for schools about $400,000 from its 
treasury. This is apportioned among the counties in propor- 
tion to their scholastic population and amount to about fifty 
cents for each child. The State also requires each county 
to levy for school purposes not less than fifteen cents on 
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each hundred dollars of taxable property and one dollar on 
each poll. Beyond this the power of taxation is in the power 
of the county courts. These courts may, under the laws 
of the State, levy for elementary schools fifty cents more 
on each one hundred dollars worth of property, a dollar 
more on each poll, and privilege taxes not exceeding the 
State rate, and for county high schools they may levy a 
property tax of fifteen cents on the hundred or they may 
appropriate for this purpose any part of the county funds 
other than the school fund. 

So you see, our schools are in the hands of the county 
courts. The courts have over them the power of life if not 
of death. Our problem is to move the courts. This can be 
done in two ways, directly and indirectly. We are trying 
both. As a rule we find the courts willing to listen to argu- 
ment in favor of increased taxes or appropriations for the 
schools, and anyone who can present the claims of the 
schools intelligently can get a hearing. Within the last two 
years I have addressed quite a number of these courts and 
have always received a hearty welcome and the best atten- 
tion. Within the last week requests have come to me from 
four counties for some one to address their courts the first 
Monday in January. The demand for speakers is greater 
than the supply. The field is white unto the harvest. 
We need laborers for the work. The members of 
the courts feel their responsibility as representatives 
of the people and guardians of their interests, and 
they are, as a rule, ready to appropriate the people's 
money for the support of the- schools when they are 
convinced that it is wise to use it in this way and that 
their action will be approved by the people they represent. 
Many of them are politicians and with the politicians' 
wisdom (or fear) will not go beyond the known wishes of 
their constituents. This makes it necessary to appeal to 
the people and make sentiment among them just as if the 
matter were to be settled by popular ballot. This appeal 
must be made and sentiment created by public addresses, by 
personal canvass and by the press, and teachers must, and 
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should do the work. It is not primarily the business of the 
preacher, the lawyer, the doctor or the politician, but it is 
ours, and we must do the work vigorously and persistently. 
Dr. Mclver is right in his contention. When the teachers 
have made the cause popular, there will be help enough from 
all kinds of people. 

One of our States is a large piece of territory, and no 
half-dozen men or women can hope to reach all the people 
on any question unless they can give all their time to it. 
A general campaign is good. But there must be local cam- 
paigns, with local campaign committees and local speakers. 
A group of counties, along a line of railroad or for other 
reasons easily accessible in all their parts from a central 
point, forms the proper unit. The conditions and needs will 
be more nearly the same for the counties of such a group 
than for all the counties of the State. Traveling expenses 
in time and money will be less than when the whole State 
is included in one campaign plan. 

We are now organizing such a local campaign in the 
thirty-four counties of East Tennessee. These counties lie 
between the Smoky and Cumberland mountains and most 
of them are within easy reach of Knoxville by rail. A few 
days ago an education conference was held at the University 
of Tennessee, to which all teachers and school officers, all 
county judges, editors, members of the Legislature, minis- 
ters and club women of this section were invited. All these 
classes were represented in this conference, and for two 
days they discussed the educational conditions in these 
counties and the means of improving them. A campaign 
platform was adopted and a permanent campaign 
committee was appointed to plan and conduct a vigorous 
campaign. This committee is composed of county and city 
superintendents, college presidents and professors, lawyers, 
legislators, ministers and business men. Tomorrow they 
meet in Knoxville to make definite plans for the campaign. 
I have the honor to be a member of the committee and I 
feel sure we shall, among other things, provide for the publi- 
cation of a handbook giving exact information about the 
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schools of this section and the cost of improving them, for a 
liberal use of the press in getting information to the people, 
for a series of addresses at the county court houses on the 
first Mondays of the Circuit Courts, for addresses before 
the County Courts at the April and July sessions, for 
addresses on education at the close of schools and colleges, 
and for a series of picnics and basket dinners with addresses 
on education next spring and summer. 

We know a great movement like this is not a thing of a 
day or a year; but we are in for the war, and we shall 
expect to see important results before it is over. Constant 
labor, in season and out of season, through two or three or 
four years, will accomplish much, and the task will grow 
easier as the years go by. 

Something like this that we are planning in the counties 
of East Tennessee should be done in all parts of the South, 
grouping together always such counties as can be handled 
together because of the similarity of conditions and accessi- 
bility. 



DISCUSSION. 

J. M. GUILLIAMS, EAST FLORIDA SEMINARY. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We have possibly in Florida a peculiar condition, one that will 
interest the teachers who know something of it. I believe it is the 
only State in the Union in which the County Board of Education 
have* entire control of all the public schools in the county. We have 
no such thing as state taxes; we have adopted an idea in favor 
of taxes, rather limited at present — it is nine mills on the dollar. 
In nearly all of the counties the limit has been reached and the 
people are clamoring for constitutional right to tax themselves 
still more. 

At the last session of our Legislature, held in April and May, 
a constitutional amendment was proposed, and on its final passage 
I believe unanimously voted in both Houses, allowed an additional 
tax of two mills to be raised. We have a compulsory tax of one 
mill, a state tax, that goes to the State, and is an appropria- 
tion in accordance with school attendance, sent back to the 
counties, and then the five mill levy by the county authorities; 
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and then we have what is called a sub-district law, which enables 
part of the county, or the whole county if desired, to vote upon 
itself a three mill additional tax, making a total of nine mills. 
Now, we shall vote, as I said, next election in the coming year — 
and I think it will carry by an overwhelming majority — the con- 
stitutional right to increase the five mills tax to seven mills, giving 
us the right to levy a total of eleven mills on the dollar for school 
purposes. 

Now, I understand «tiiat when our public school system was 
put in force in 1885, when the last constitution was made, that the 
great party in power there, the Democracy, clamored against that 
tax, but a few sensible Democrats and a large number of very 
black negroes and some very white Republicans, put that clause 
in the constitution, and you can scarcely find a man in the State 
today who is not in favor of not only a limited but go-beyond-the- 
limited. So much are they in favor of the taxation down there, 
that several counties are already taxing themselves beyond the 
constitutional right, but not a single taxpayer is making an objec- 
tion. They are levying this instead of the constitution rate of 
five mills in some counties. This has been brought about by 
teachers, not only from our State, but those who have come in 
from Georgia, South Carolina, and possibly every State in the 
Union. It has come about by these people, people who have 
come into the State to raise oranges and children where they have 
good schools, demanding them down there, so that when the time 
comes we are going to ask you to come down there and see what 
we are doing. Meet with us and get part of our educational 
energy, and then you can come back and tax the people and have 
common schools. [Applause.] 



SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 



SUPT. J. H. PHILLIPS, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 



I have no doubt that our time could be profitably spent in 
continuing the discussion of the question introduced by 
Dr. Mclver — the question of Local Taxation. As he has 
suggested, this Association should have one or two cen- 
tral themes to distinguish it from other associations and 
to justify its independent existence. If there is any one 
subject that will justify the efforts of this Association, it 
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is this question of local taxation, because at present it is 
fundamental to all other educational questions in the 
Southern States. This question is essential not only to the 
establishment and maintenance of our schools, but also to 
their efficient conduct and management. Show me a com- 
munity where there is no local taxation, and I will show you 
a community where there is but little interest in school 
attendance. 

I had hoped that the two gentlemen whose names precede 
mine on the program would be present to open the subject 
for this discussion. In the absence of any paper to discuss, 
it is difficult for me to decide upon specific lines of treat- 
ment. 

The subject of School Attendance is unquestionably 
important to the community and the State, as well as to 
the teacher. I shall first emphasize the fact that in order 
to effectually promote school efficiency, our school attend- 
ance must be genuimj not fictitious. It involves a great 
deal more than mere statistics. I fear that competition in 
our schools, in the effort to secure high per cent, of attend- 
ance, frequently results in more harm than good. In this 
matter there is danger from two possible extremes. The 
first danger is from laxness of teachers and others in 
authority in regard to the question of attendance. Pupils 
are allowed to come and go at will without question or 
attempt at restraint. In the absence of any law compelling 
attendance, teachers often shrink from the unpleasant duty 
of enforcing school rules and regulations in regard to 
attendance. Under present conditions, the teacher must 
depend upon the co-operation of patrons to secure regular 
attendance at school. By visiting the homes and arousing 
interest in the progress of the children, much may be 
accomplished without the power of legal enactment. 

In towns and cities where the school organization is more 
complex, and where the authority of the teacher is 
reinforced by that of principal, superintendent and board 
of education, there is danger of the other extreme. The 
rights of the home may be overlooked and the physical 
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welfare of the child may be endangered. Undue severity 
in enforcing attendance is worse than laxness. In some 
cities the name of the child is dropped from the roll after 
an absence of five successive days. The child is dropped 
from the membership roll without inquiry into the cause 
of the absence; the percentage of attendance for the week 
or month is thereby raised and the teacher too often pays 
more heed to the weekly report than to the absent child\ 
This indicates an unfortunate attitude on the part of teach- 
ers and school officials towards the question of absenteeism. 
Teachers and principals should at least investigate the 
cause of the absence, and use every effort to have the pupil 
return at once, if health and circumstances permit. In the 
States that have laws regulating school membership, at 
least ten days are allowed to elapse before the names of 
absentees are dropped from the roll, unless the absence is 
known to be permanent or indefinite. There is serious 
danger in emphasizing attendance for its mere statistical 
value. This sometimes results in the impairing of the 
health of pupils. There is a golden mean that the teacher 
must follow in this matter; he must on the one hand dis- 
courage parental coddling and unwise leniency, and, on the 
other hand, promote healthful conditions and secure that 
habitual regularity which is essential to efficiency. 

Another question with which we must deal is that of 
home excuses for absence. The ideal plan will no doubt 
abolish this requirement, and insist upon the acceptance of 
the child's oral excuse. The theory is admirable, but we 
have not yet reached that ideal state when we can dispense 
with the formal written excuse from the home. As a 
formal element, however, it should be enforced in such a 
manner that no reflection shall rest upon the child's veracity 
and confidence shall not be impaired. We may safely lay 
down the principle that the teacher has a right to demand 
that the home shall be held responsible for the attendance 
of the child, and to require the parent or guardian to gjve a 
reasonable excuse fof the child's failure to attend school 
during the period of membership. This may be questioned 
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in some communities as an unwarranted infringement upon 
the right of the home. This principle is fully recognized in 
those States where compulsory education is in force. It is 
assumed that the parent is responsible for the child's 
absence, and must give reasons for the same to those in 
authority. To determine the validity of these home excuses 
is one of the most difficult and delicate tasks confronting 
the teacher. There is danger here of undue rigidity. The 
teacher must recognize the fact that the child has relations 
and duties to the home as well as to the school; indeed, 
these duties to the home and to organized life in the com- 
munity may often take precedence over his duties to the 
school. There is danger that the school may assume undue 
authority, invade the sacred relations of home life and 
exercise a species of tyranny over parents and children. 
The other danger readily occurs to us, — that of accepting as 
a valid excuse the statement that Johnnie went hunting 
with his father's consent, that he went to the circus, the dog 
show or the county fair. Parents will often render excuses 
for the absence of their children that cannot be accepted, if 
school efficiency is to be promoted. It is a great step in 
advance for a community when it recognizes the fact that 
the school authorities have a right to determine what 
external agencies are calculated to promote the educa- 
tional interests of the children. If the Board of Education 
of this City of Atlanta decides that a circus is of sufficient 
educational value to the children of the city to justify a 
holiday, the whole community recognizes its value and 
upholds the authorities. If, on the other hand, it decides 
that a particular performance is not of sufficient educa- 
tional value to give the holiday, the community respects 
the verdict. School work is the child's business; not his 
diversion. He must be held responsible for the perform- 
ance of duty, unless released by those in authority for a 
purpose that shall help rather than retard his progress in 
sch9ol. 

A brief treatment of the subject of tardiness will suffice. 
Too many teachers regard tardiness as a crime and treat 
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it even with more severity than they do falsehood or theft. 
I am unwilling to regard it is a crime; I am willing to 
admit that it is a social vice, and, like some other social 
vices, should be regulated, not abolished. Whatever your 
views or methods may be, you cannot abolish tardiness, 
with society constituted as it is. You may regulate it, and 
to regulate it properly, you must reach the homes of the 
children. You may reduce tardiness by punishing the 
children, but you will increase your absent list; you may 
artificially create a sentiment in the class room against it, 
but you are in danger of increasing absenteeism. I recall 
a city that had practically no tardiness in its schools for 
several years. Investigation showed that the class room 
doors were closed at nine o'clock every morning and the 
children that came after that hour were compelled to return 
to their homes. The school authorities of that city had 
practically concluded that it was better for the child to lose 
the entire day than to lose a few minutes by tardiness. 

In the absence of legal enactment, what means are at the 
disposal of the teacher to secure regularity and punctuality 
in attendance? Love of work, interest in the school, the 
sense of duty or the desire to please, will suffice for the 
majority, perhaps. How can we reach the exceptional 
instances, the chronic cases that are habitually absent or 
tardy ? I know of no better method than that of appealing 
to the home. Any device that will impress upon the home 
the effect of absence or tardiness upon the character of the 
child, is apt to serve as a corrective. When the habit seems 
to be chronic, temporary suspension from the privileges 
of the school may be necessary. In that event, the child is 
sent home at the close of the school day with a note to the 
parent requesting him to take the child to the principal or 
superintendent in order to secure his reinstatement. Child 
and parent are then confronted with the facts in the case; 
pledges are made for the future and are very apt to be 
fulfilled. When the home and the school are thus brought 
together, difficulties are explained, motives and methods 
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are understood, differences are reconciled and confidence is 
established. 

The subject of truancy will require a brief discussion. 
In the larger cities of the country the question is solved by 
legislation. The legal machinery provided to suppress or 
control truancy includes truant officers, truant schools, and 
reform schools. But few of our Southern cities are pro- 
vided with such machinery, and the teachers and school 
authorities are left to cope with this evil as they may. The 
majority of our truants come from homes that are either 
too weak or too indifferent to exercise any influence over 
the wayward boy. From this class of truants in our larger 
cities will come the larger per cent, of the criminals a few 
years hence. While this is sadly true in our white schools, 
it is fearful to contemplate its extent in the negro schools 
of the South. It is important that the school authorities in 
he larger towns should take steps to remedy this evil. All 
our larger cities are afflicted with a class of youthful crim- 
inals, particularly of the colored race, that begin their 
career in truancy. In our city, the co-operation of the judge 
of the police court with the school authorities has resulted 
in much good, and many wayward boys have been 
reclaimed. The youthful criminals when arrested and 
brought before the court are conditionally fined, and are 
discharged on probation. They are required to report 
periodically to the judge, or to some one that is made 
responsible for their conduct. School attendance or regular 
work is invariably required, and the boy, thus hedged about, 
is enabled to acquire habits of industry and honesty. Scores 
of cases have thus been restored to paths of virtue, and the 
number of youthful offenders reported by the police of the 
city has been materially decreased. This is not compulsory 
education; the police court of the city seeks to become a 
reformative agency. Too often the methods of our courts 
serve to make criminals, rather than to reform them. I 
believe great results may be accomplished in this manner, 
even in the absence of legislation, without truant officers, 
truant schools or schools of correction. 
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The school comes far short of its duty to this class when 
it merely suspends or expels them. They should be either 
induced or compelled to be in the school. To send them 
out because they are a nuisance to the school, simply means 
the making of a far greater nuisance to society. The ques- 
tion with the school is not how to get rid of these discord- 
ant elements, these abnormal social types, but what can it 
do to redeem them for society and for the State. 

The school is an agency for the salvation of society, and 
the sympathetic teacher can accomplish a great work for 
humanity by keeping in close touch with these unfortunate 
elements. 



ATTENDANCE. 



SUPT. wade H. wood, SANDERSVILLE, GEORGIA. 



Mr. President, Ladies and Gentkmen: 

I shall attempt to discuss this topic from the standpoint 
of the rural school, as it affects educational conditions in 
county districts. We have in our State, and I presume 
this is true of most other Southern States, about seventy- 
five per cent, of the total school population enrolled in our 
schools each year, and an average attendance of fifty per 
cent. The public school term in Georgia is five months, 
so that with an enrollment of seventy-five per cent, and an 
average of fifty per cent., we have only two and one-half 
months of public school term for the whole school popula- 
tion of the State. It may be readily seen that one-half of 
the promising boys and girls of the State are denied the 
opportunities of school each year. The people are, there- 
fore, taxed for the expenditure of about twice as much 
money as they should be unless better additional attendance 
can be secured. 

I wish to state very briefly some of the means by which 
I believe better attendance can be secured in our schools. 
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In numerous counties in this State there has heretofore 
prevailed a very lax and aimless system of school adminis- 
tration. This condition was perhaps largely due to efforts 
at conciliation, a desire to satisfy petty local demands and 
the hope on the part of school officials to popularize them- 
selves with their constituents. As a result of such methods, 
a regrettable feeling of careless and irresponsible sentiment 
regarding schools has grown, and an attitude of indifference 
to the importance of good schools has been assumed by a 
large part of the common people. Further than this, these 
people have enjoyed the widest freedom in the control of 
local schools. Having been accustomed to this local control 
— though little qualified for the intelligent direction of 
schools in most instances — they look with extreme aver- 
sion upon the assumption of central authority on the part 
of school officials. This discouraging state of affairs has 
rendered it very difficult for progressive officials to institute 
improved methods in the schools of the State, and they are 
much embarrassed in inaugurating a more efficient system 
of administration. 

So long as this lack of harmony obtains, so long as the 
people look with grave suspicion upon encroachment on 
their right to direct the local school affairs, we may expect 
an unfavorable outlook for education in the South. The 
education of the South today needs more than anything 
else, perhaps, leadership and intelligent direction. I 
believe, therefore, from my own personal experience, that 
central control of schools will go far toward the promotion 
of increased attendance. I mean by this that the school 
authorities should more largely assume control and tHe pre- 
rogative of the people should be contracted. The wisdom 
of such a course will suggest itself to thoughtful people. 
The further the school is removed from the personal con- 
tentions of local patrons and the dissipating effects of fac- 
tions which exist in almost every school community in the 
South, the more hopeful may we be in expecting the rise 
and growth of prosperous and efficient schools. I would 
not by any means withhold from the people the enjoyment 
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of participation in the conduct of institutions so vitally 
linked to their social and moral welfare, but under the 
present plan of ultra democratic management of schools, 
the superintendent is often greatly handicapped in the per- 
fection of improved systems. If the superintendent were 
given enlarged powers, he could more systematically direct 
the conduct of his schools. 

Improved supervision would be another source of help- 
ful influence. I must say it to the discredit of this State, 
but truthfully, that the. average superinendent in Georgia 
has not been heretofore as proficient and progressive as he 
should have been. In most instances they were earnest and 
zealous, but were otherwise incompetent. It is gratifying, 
however, that the superintendent is more and more becom- 
ing an educator and important factor in the development 
of wholesome influences in the State, and less a mere place- 
filler or auditor of accounts. 

They are becoming more sincerely interested and are 
studying with greater diligence the many problems which 
hinder the progress of their work. By improved super- 
vision I mean, first of all, better professional preparation 
and training for the the superintendent's duties. In addition, 
the superintendent should be a man of sound judgment 
and wise conservatism, reinforced by a commanding person- 
ality, unyielding convictions of right, great breadth of 
vision, and unflagging persistency of fervent purpose. He 
should have much tact and diplomacy, and ought at all 
times to keep himself in touch with the community life of 
his county. He should be alive and glowing with intelli- 
gent enthusiasm. The superintendent is in much measure 
the pivot upon which turns the educational welfare of his 
constituency. In his wisdom he should induce the selection 
of better teachers. He should so forcefully stamp the 
impress of his administration upon the public responsive- 
ness that a strong sentiment for the support of school shall 
be aroused. This important attainment is the chief hope 
of better attendance. Along with good supervision should 
come good boards of education. The superintendent, 
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however well fitted for his work, cannot hope to attain 
commendable results if his efforts be hampered by the nar- 
row prejudices and conceit of an unappreciative and unsym- 
pathetic Board, from which he receives all his power as an 
official. Both should blend in consistent harmony their 
efforts and aims to make schools entirely adequate to the 
needs of their constituents, schools which will at once 
commend themselves to the hearty support and co-operation 
of the parents of the patrons whose higher life they are 
expected to conserve. School officials ought to be above the 
persuasion and corruption of popular clamor. They should 
not wait to be moved by conditions, but create conditions ; 
not wait for opportunities, but make opportunities. A cred- 
ulous public await their enlivened leadership, and are will- 
ing to follow one in whom they recognize possibilities of 
helpfulness to them and their own children. 

The next means I shall mention is better trained teachers. 
The teacher, by preference of his or her important office, 
becomes the local leader of thought and life. The character 
of the teacher determines the public sentiment of the com- 
munity. The teacher should, of course, have professional 
training. Besides, they should know and love children, as 
well as repose great confidence in their patrons. They 
ought to be able to organize and concentrate the co-opera- 
tion and friendship of the school community. If they have 
enthusiasm, love for the teacher's office, generous prepara- 
tion, tact in dealing with folks, insight into the nature of 
childhood, strong personality, executive ability, deep and 
ardent sympathy and appreciation of the great movement 
of education, the apparent hardships and trying situations 
will speedily yield to resources of their skill and the power 
of their wholesome influence. We most urgently need 
teachers of impressive individuality who can mold the com- 
munity life, who can make the school the vitalizing center 
of their thought and action. Such a teacher is permitted a 
grasp which can command the awakened responsiveness of 
a simple and trusting people. A story is told of a man who 
was in the presence of a terrific explosion. His body was 
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filled with numberless fragments of flying steel. A skilled 
electrician made a powerful magnet, which, when the man 
was placed near it, drew from his bleeding flesh every frag- 
ment. Thus, it seems to me, we should have teachers of 
strong magnetism, who can draw from the communities the 
fragments of indifference, disorganization, prejudice, hatred, 
suspicion, distrust, aimlessness — everything which render 
insensible their usefulness — and leave them vigorously 
healthful to work in happy accord with their teacher. In 
• a community where such a teacher is employed the patrons 
will make especial sacrifice to send their children to school. 
Let us have teachers of great proficiency. I am sure that 
every right-thinking man and woman looks with extreme 
regret and sorrow upon the fact that so many unprepared 
young men and young women, who have no adequate con- 
ception of the teacher's responsibilities, have almost free 
access to our school-rooms as teachers. Boys and girls 
barely through the high school, unmatured in thought and 
purpose, misled and perverted in estimating the teacher's 
work, are allowed to pose in the guise of teachers. Should 
it be any wonder that the South has been truant in educa- 
tional progress when such puerile make-shifts form its life? 
Be it far from me to do grievous wrong to the thousands of 
noble young men and women who in self-sacrifice and patriotic 
devotion, have given up ambition, aspiration and hope, con- 
secrated their all to the glorious advancement of our sunny 
Southland ; they deserve an imperishable place in the hearts 
of our people. You will get my suggestion without further 
remark. It is important to have a strong teacher because 
attendance at our schools depends very much on the 
interest of the child. A good teacher of commanding per- 
sonality and life becomes the ideal of the child. The child's 
love and admiration for such a teacher serves to attach him 
to the school. I know there are many instances of enforced 
absence which the child can not prevent, but often the 
reverence and cordial love for the teacher on the part of the 
child leads his parents to yield and permit him to follow 
his attachment back to school. I earnestly yearn for the 
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time when conditions are such in our country that we may 
contract the opportunities enjoyed by the crude and 
unskilled for crossing the threshold of the teacher's office. 
I am proud that the sentiment is now growing with the 
officials of our good State. 

But underlying the employment of better superintend- 
ents and teachers is a lack of funds with which to offer them 
the same remuneration as their preparation and capacity 
will command in other professions. Many of our States 
appropriate large sums to the school fund, and I suspect 
they are doing enough along this line. I am pleased to 
have heard Dr. Mclver's strong plea for local taxation for 
the financial support of schools. Local taxation, I believe, 
is the chief, hope of educational uplift in the South today. 
The people, of course, pay the State taxes, which go into 
the general educational fund, but local taxation appeals 
more directly to the parent. They feel that the money 
secured by local tax comes more out of their own pockets, 
consequently, where such a tax is levied the parent is 
inclined to have his child more constantly in school, so that 
this tax has a direct influence upon school attendance, aside 
from the benefits to be had from the employment of better 
superintendents and teachers thus made possible. May we 
convert our people to local self-help. 

Another important means to induce good attendance, I 
believe, is a graded system of schools. Those who are from 
rural communities of course can appreciate this more than 
those who have been accustomed to the graded schools of 
the cities. It has had a strong influence in my county. Under 
the direction of my able predecessor in Washington county, 
this State, a very satisfactory graded course of study was 
introduced. There has been since then a strong effort made 
to encourage our teachers to uniformily pursue this course 
in their teaching. They are appreciating its value to the 
success of their teaching, its benefit to the progress of the 
child; and they also realize that to well adapt themselves 
to this improvement they must have better training. 
I did not have time to investigate the facts, but I 
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believe that the introduction of this graded course of 
study has very materially stimulated attendance at our 
schools in Washington county; at any rate, graded schools 
induce better attendance. The child realizes that he will 
be demoted, and we all know that most children, like grown 
people, like very much to go forward. When boys or 
girls know that they may fall behind the other members of 
the class, and will not be allowed to take their places after 
an absence, they will make as little excuse for such absence 
as possible. It cannot be disputed, I think, that a good 
graded system of schools may be made one of the very 
best means by which increased attendance can be obtained. 
Aside from the incentive created by the child's unwilling- 
ness to fall behind his class, both children and parents regard 
with more respect and confidence the systematic conduct of 
a graded school. The graded school serves the two-fold 
purpose of awakening the child and the parent, and serves 
to convince the teacher of the necessity of better prepara- 
tion. It is not to be denied, of course, that the introduction 
of a graded course may be attended with some degfree of 
hardship at first, but that need not, and must not, discourage 
us. The larger part of our school children do not attend 
the supplementary terms of schools in the fall, but crowd 
into the public term in the spring, and by reason of this 
deplorable fact, a thorough grading of schools in such com- 
munities is rendered difficult. I believe, however, with good 
supervision and strong teachers capable of good organiza- 
tion, the apparent obstacles will largely disappear. The 
experiment is well worth the thought. 

Still another important means of wholesome influence 
which I desire to mention is the school library. We arc 
working earnestly to procure a library in every school in 
oiir county. Whatever serves to strengthen the child's 
attachment to the school intensifies his desire for constant 
and punctual attendance. The pupils may justly feel that 
the library belongs especially to them, and in consequence 
they are anxious to share in the pleasure and benefits of 
this invaluable accessory to correct school influence. Per- 
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haps most teachers in schools that enjoy the good fortune 
of a library have noticed with what zest and spirit their 
pupils regard their little libraries. It is a real inspiration. 
Mr. Stewart has spoken beautifully of libraries, through 
which children may commune with the world's choicest 
minds and share the richest thoughts of all literature. The 
cultural effect wielded by the library well justifies me in 
strongly advocating its establishment in every school. Then 
whatever else may attach the pupil to the school, it is sup- 
plemented by the library. The library widens the meaning 
of the school to the child, and by intelligent direction of 
the teacher it may be made to reach in its savory influence 
the usually dead and aimless atmosphere of the home ; thus 
the home life of the community is invigorated and brought 
into active harmony with the spirit of the school. Should 
we be willing to say that where this pleasant situation 
obtains, better attendance should not be expected? 

Combining with the other means above referred to, 
beautified and improved buildings and grounds have an 
important relation to school attendance. All people, with 
but few exceptions, love a beautiful and comfortable home ; 
and will not the child love this kind of a schoolhouse? At 
most places in our county we have comfortable school- 
houses. They are not as attractive in appearance as they 
should be. Very recently my Board has consented to 
co-operate with communities in painting all schoolhouses. 
This is a significant indication of advancement which grat- 
ifies me beyond measure. The esthetic environment of the 
home and the school is, in my opinion, greatly concerned 
in the formation of good character in the child. It brings 
to the child and the parent the suggestion of ideal life. 
Added to the comfortable, painted building, beautified 
school grounds, should be well equipped school-rooms with 
tastily decorated walls. The child will take great pleasure 
in going to a school so delightfully surrounded, where they 
may be in the presence of a magnetic teacher, a teacher whom 
they always delight to associate with this happy place — the 
school-room. How long will the school officials of our 
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charming and sweet land of the South refuse to rightly 
regard the power of these silent but majestic forces which 
are so potent in the making of men and women ? Point me 
to a community or county where there are beautified and 
well equipped school-rooms and I shall correctly find there 
a quickened educational spirit and life and a progressive 
school sentiment. 

When the above-mentioned agencies fail to secure com- 
mendable attendance, our legislators should be asked to 
intercede. The state-organized society has no right, in 
economic jealousy for its own highest interest, to furnish 
means whereby its welfare may be promoted and not 
demand the protection afforded by a proper appropriation 
of this means. Therefore, if the blended harmony of the 
powerful influences cited above does not secure a consistent 
appreciation of the benefits of free and liberal government 
for self-protection, then the State ought to make attendance 
at schools compulsory. It would only be a progressive step 
fortifying the safety, security and sacred hopes of a free 
people ; for a sane and substantial education is but the bed- 
rock of the nation's greatness. 

Other phases of the topic have already been discussed, 
and as my time is up, I shall leave off with one other 
thought. 

Teachers and school officials should embrace every 
chance to create a wholesome healthy public conscience. 
Keep the importance of the school constantly before your 
people. I have requested, pardon me to refer to it, our 
teachers to organize their respective communities into local 
co-operative school-aid boards, you might term it. They 
are to meet, and, under the leadership of the teacher, discuss 
topics effecting the welfare of their school. In this way 
valuable educational thought may be easily disseminated, 
and the community life will slowly but surely crystalize 
around the school as the social center of the community. It 
means much. 

I believe that when these mighty forces are united they 
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shall melt into a tidal wave, and riding on its silvery crest, 
we shall be borne to the life more beautiful in the realm of 
the ideal. 



RURAL LIBRARIES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



HON. J. S. STEWART. 



Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Benjamin Franklin was once asked by a committee from 
a town in Massachusetts for some money to help furnish a 
bell for that community. He replied by sending some books 
and saying that he preferred to furnish sense to sound to 
the community. From that little village afterwards came 
a man named Horace Mann, who revolutionized the school 
system of America. He says that he got his inspiration for 
this from the books put into that school long before by 
Benjamin Franklin. 

I feel sure that in discussing the question of school libra- 
ries I will have a sympathetic hearing, because this body of 
teachers and newspaper men is largely engaged in furnish- 
ing sense to the communities. 

O, the evil of a book! A boy takes it to his room and 
pores over its pages; the influence of mother is forgotten, 
the prayers and precepts of the father are lost — all is for- 
gotten in the pages of some " Diamond Dick " and " Jessie 
James." The injury to youthful minds derived from read- 
ing such literature, as enacted every day in America, is 
equal to that holocaust in Chicago yesterday. 

O, the glory of a book ! By it whether in mountain fast- 
ness or in the pine barrens of our Southland, any one can 
enter into this drawing-room of humanity where time and 
space are annihilated and hold converse with the best and 
wisest of all times. I believe it is the duty of the teachers 
of the South to see that Southern boys and girls have an 
introduction into this aristocracy of learning. It is the duty 
of these men and women to see that this right of the child 
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to the best literature of his race is not denied him. He has 
not this opportunity now. The teachers in the common 
schools complain of the lack of books; the teachers in the 
high schools complain, and a wail comes up from the college 
professors of the ignorance of the freshmen in literary 
studies. South Carolina has only sixteen rural school libra- 
ries in the State. Every State in the Union except Wash- 
ington, Arizona and Nevada has set aside money for the 
establishment of libraries in the schools, except the South- 
ern States. Only North Carolina has yet provided libraries 
for her children. Georgia has less than four hundred for 
all of her seven hundred thousand children. O, what great 
barrenness! Less than one hundred thousand dollars 
spent in the South for books, while the Northern and West- 
ern States spend over two millions of dollars annually! 
How shall we remedy this defect? How shall we give to 
these children of our country this privilige that belongs to 
our race? The only solution of this question is to put the 
library in the school and in every school. 

It is right from an educational standpoint. Education 
is not mere reading and writing, but it has a broader sphere 
and every teacher knows how little is the amount of learning 
that comes from a text-book. All the reading course 
amounts to less than one of Scott's novels. It will enrich 
all our class-room studies; it will make history to glow 
as nothing else can; it will promote cheerfulness, and 
awaken the imagination of the child ; it will extend obser- 
vation and stimulate and correct thought; it will give a 
command of good language through association with the 
best authors ; it will tend to educate the whole community. 
I do not think this library should be merly for the children, 
but I want it to be established for the whole community. 
The farmer should come here for information about his 
farm. I want the bulletins from the Agricultural Station 
and reference works for all the industries of the community 
in this library, so that the time will come when the libra- 
ries will educate the community from the cradle to the 
grave. Our State gives to the children four or five months 
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instruction each year, and if we will place in their reach this 
sense that Franklin spoke of, they can educate themselves 
throughout the year. During the long winter nights the 
child can have access to these treasures of literature, as 
well as in the heat of summer. 

It is worth it from a moral standpoint. There is nothing 
that builds up the character like communion with great 
thoughts. We are all prone to take narrow views of life, 
to be wrapped up in things that are near and lose sight of 
the larger things, of the unseen and spiritual ; but the book 
points all of these to the boy. It was thus with Alexander 
as he slept with the Iliad for a pillow; and with Paul, 
pressing toward the mark of the high calling in Christ 
Jesus; with Milton, longing to make his life a great poem, 
that he might write what the world would not willingly let 
die. It was thus with Washington and Lee and Webster, 
Clay and Calhoun, and all the great men of the country 
who had little college training, but depended largely on 
books supplied by their parents. What is the inspiration of 
our American sailor? It is the great history of our navy, 
without a stain upon its escutcheon, that nerves a Dewey, 
that prepares a Hobson for his equally glorious feat, or 
sends the Oregon rejoicing on its course around the conti- 
nents ready to meet the enemy. So it is that character is 
formed by communion with great thoughts; and if in the 
future our boys of the South are to be men to fill the places 
in this great line of men, going back through twelve hun- 
dred years of history, we must acquaint them with their 
noble deeds. Strange indeed it is that we have so long kept 
from our children a literature which is incomparably the 
richest and noblest of all literature. 

It is the only practical solution of the question. The 
home library is not sufficient. We all know how few books 
there was in the home. The Sunday School libraries will 
not solve the question; they are too meagre, divide the 
community, and are open one hour a week. We have all 
the machinery in the schools. The state superintendent 
can select five hundred or more books, the county school 
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superintendent can disburse the money and see that the 
books are cared for, the teacher can direct their use and 
awaken interest. We need no new machinery. We merely 
need the application of a small part of the school fund for 
the purchase of books for the community as all the Northern 
States do. North Carolina has put within the last three 
years, over one thousand libraries in that State ; Kentucky 
has put books within the reach of every child, until in that 
State one county has over one hundred and sixteen libraries. 
Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, . Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Texas, South Carolina and Virginia have made no provision 
for supplying books. We want a law applying not more 
than one per cent, of the school money for this purpose, 
provided the communities will raise a similar amount. The 
negroes will be furnished proper reading in their schools and 
the whites would have the opportunities for reading equal 
to those of other sections. We have the constitutional 
right; if we have the right to establish a school system, 
certainly some of that money should be appropriated for 
books. Education means observation, reading, thought, 
and achievement, for 1 believe that all education ends at 
last in action. Our educational system is worthless unless 
we teach the arts of reading, thinking, of seeing and of 
doing. In accomplishing those ends books play a most 
important part next to the teacher. We have laws making 
a closed season for the beasts of the field, and the fowls of 
the air, and the fishes of the sea, but we have no law 
giving closed season for the child that each may have a 
few months in the school-rooip. We have laws against the 
adulteration of food, and the polluting of our streams. Give 
us laws that will furnish to all children good literature and 
keep them from the vicious literature that crowds the news- 
stands all over the State, stealing away the ambition of 
our children and sapping their ideals ere they are aware. 
I appeal to the members of the Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation to give this good literature to our children. It 
seems that our teachers, Mr. President, are what Prentiss 
said of the Irish, ** They are successful in all battles but 
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their own." They act on committees of every kind; sing 
in the choir; are secretary of this and president of that 
organization — but never think of rallying about the 
school, the preacher, the business men and the women of 
their community. Why can not we get these men and 
women organized for the improvement of the school? If 
we would appoint the preachers on a committee to raise 
money for a library ; and the women to beautify the school, 
we would have more books within the school, better teach- 
ing, happier children, and more prosperous communities. 
The Southern boy would have a better chance without hurt 
to " the heathen Chinee." [Applause.] 

I love to think of the library as a great tree, whose 
roots grow down into every stratum of life and into every 
mine of truth; whose trunk, strong and enduring, shall 
stand against time; whose branches shall grow out and 
cover with their benignant shade every home in the com- 
munity; and opening upward shall be an ihspiration for a 
higher life. Here will the old delight to come and listen 
to the shepherds of old, telling their tales anew under this 
hawthorne in the dale. Here will the husbandman come 
and in ^ucolic measures catch new meaning in his work, 
and go whistling over the furrowed land where peace and 
plenty abound. Here will the laborer come, and amid the 
buzz of saw and the whirr of machinery will find the dig- 
nity of labor as he converses with Palissy and Watts and 
Morse, who toiled while their companions slept. Here will 
the young and fair come, and as they listen to the strains 
of some iEolian harp, to paean of the Greeks, to English 
battle hymn, or our own " America," wil] take courage and 
keep bright the fire of liberty. Let us plant this tree in 
every community, let us nurture it, and dig about it and 
prune it of all that is false and spurious. The showers of 
God's blessings will fall upon it ; the sunlight of his love will 
shine upon it, causing it to bring forth much fruit. In the 
rustle of its leaves will be heard the grand anthems of the 
ages — the good, the beautiful and the true. [Applause.] 
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DISCUSSION. 

SUPERINTENDENT BLAKE, SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

If you will pardon me, I will give you in a very few minutes 
a personal experience of mine in connection with this subject, on 
the great importance of reading in our schools. 

When I first commenced to teach school I was in a county in 
South Carolina, now Union County, where the land was so poor 
and the farmers were so poor that the county was called Pea 
Ridge. I had a school there for a short while. A young boy 
came to school, a boy about thirteen or fourteen years of age, 
and I asked him a few questions in order to find out into what 
class to put him. I put him into one of my more advanced 
classes. In a few days I found that that was not the place for 
him. I put him in a higher class. In a few days I found that he 
had gotten ahead of all the members of that class, and I was 
doing an injustice to him to put him there, so I put him in a 
higher class. He stayed there a week or two, and finally, in order 
to do justice to the boy's powers, I put him by himself. Very 
soon I found out that the young man knew more than I did 
about certain things, particularly about United States history, and 
he had a better general knowledge about the questions and about 
current events; more about the country than I did myself. I 
wanted to know why it was. I asked him a few questions about 
his life. He said that he was the son of a widow who lived in 
the community; his father had died several years before; he had 
only been to school a little while previous to coming to my school, 
and he interested me very much. It was my habit then to visit 
around through the community, and after a while I visited him at 
his home. I went about a mile and a half from the school. I 
found that he and his mother and one brother lived in a little 
log cabin, only one other house in the yard, and that was used for 
a kitchen and dining room. I talked to him that afternoon and 
found him wonderfully interesting in conversation, and I remem- 
ber that we talked about some educational subjects. In the midst 
of the conversation He said, " I remember reading an article upon 
that subject some time ago," and he took out a little book about 
that size (indicating) and turned over the pages, and after run- 
ning over two or three pages came to a little article he had put 
in there. He looked over it a few moments, closed the book and 
went into the house and out from under the bed he pulled a little 
box and went down into that box under a pile of papers that 
had been there for years evidently, pulled out one and said, " Here 
is the article I had reference to/' and he read me there what he 
had said in connection with it on the subject we were discussing. 
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That pile of papers was the Youth's Companion. Suddenly it 
came to me, — there is the secret of the success of that young 
man's progress. I found he had been taking this Youth's Com- 
panion for years, and when he found a subject that interested him 
he put it in that box for future reference. By keeping up with 
turrent events, reading the best paper published in this country, 
he had so outstripped every young man in that community that 
he had gotten ahead of them. He did not go to school any 
more. Before he was twenty years old he became prominent in 
the politics of that county and was elected to the constitutional 
convention of our State. He is now one of the most prominent 
young lawyers of our State, making from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand dollars a year at his practice. 

He is highly esteemed by the people of that community. I 
believe he knows more about constitutional law than any other 
young man in the State; for that matter, than a great many 
older men, and I believe we shall hear from that young man in 
the future. 

This is just incidental to the establishment of the libraries in 
the communities. We must give our young people in our country 
communities and in our towns, as well as our cities, opportunities 
to read in connection with our public schools. We should intro- 
duce more good papers into our higher grades, and for that 
matter into other grades, and discuss current events. Get them 
interested in good periodical literature of that kind. I do not 
know anything that will have a better effect in producing a high 
order of intelligence in a community. [Applause.] 

The President: I can certainly confirm what has been said 
about the libraries in the public schools. Some of it came under 
my observance in North Carolina, and I realize the revolution 
that has been worked in the rural communities by the placing of 
libraries among those people who scarcely ever saw a book 
before; old and young, all reading now, and new ideas are con- 
stantly being brought into their lives. 

Miss Agnes Morris, of the State Normal School of Louisiana, 
said: 

Mr, PreMeni: — I have just a word to say. Mr. Stewart has 
said beautiful things of the library movement, also the gentleman 
from South Carolina. I have just a suggestion to offer. We have 
found in our work when we ask the Woman's Club of the com- 
munity to do something for us in the way of a library, that they 
almost always are not only willing, but take very much interest 
in it. You know these Women's Clubs want something to do. 
[Applause from the male members.] And the business of the 
teacher is to suggest, you know, and they are just delighted with 
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the idea of having something planned for them. It has been my 
experience for a great many years that ladies who teach, and 
have been in the profession for quite a long while, think that they 
have not time for the Women's Clubs, but that is a mistake. The 
Women's Clubs are getting to be throughout the South one qf 
the greatest influences, and we do not always have to give sup- 
pers to raise the money, because most of the enlightened ladies 
in the teaching profession have husbands, and they just go down 
into the pockets of these husbands, you know, and the husbands, 
bless their hearts, are glad for them to do that. And so I think 
everybody who lives in the rural communities, whether it be a 
gentleman teacher or a lady teacher — the gentlemen are very 
influential with the Women's Clubs, if they only knew it, and 
especially an unmarried teacher in a community will do wonders 
if he will just ask the Women's Club to help him labor. 

There was one suggestion I should like to emphasize in Mr. 
Stewart's speech, and that was about making the school the center 
of the community life. We had such a wonderfully good address 
over in Monroe, Louisiana, by a New York man not long ago on 
this subject. Unfortunately, you know, the people of the com- 
munity who ought to hear these things do not hear them, it is 
only the poor teachers who know them already who hear them, 
but it happened that a great many of the people of the town were 
there and heard this lecturer on the Endowment of Schools, as a 
center of the life of the community; that is, social life, he said, 
and intellectual life also. 

Now, a progressive man or woman in a small town can do a 
great deal through different organizations, even the Sunday 
school, to make the schools the center of the community life, and 
I am quite sure if you will try, gentlemen and ladies botli, .the 
Woman's Clubs will not be disappointing. [Great Applause.] 

A Member: Mr. President, can you not give us a word as to 
how it is done? We want to know just exactly how rural libraries 
are acquired and managed. 

The President: I wish I could tell you. Superintendent Rags- 
dale has had experience in this matter and had promised n^e to 
come and tell us what they are doing, but he is not here. I am 
sorry I cannot give a definite account of the management of these 
libraries. Some counties have entirfely supplied the schools with 
them, other counties have very few, especially the mountain 
counties, but they are being distributed throughout the State, and 
I know there is no movement like it for the benefit of the people. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING MANUAL 
TRAINING. 



ELIZABETH M. GETZ, CHARLESTON S. C. 



One day last summer I heard manual training discussed 
by four prominent educators who had been conducting 
an institute in an Ohio town. They agreed that manual 
training in itself was good discipline but were of the opinion 
that as taught in many instances it did not develop the 
greatest possible amount of efficiency in the pupils taking 
it. Each instructor related an incident to show that he 
considered the pupils who had studied manual training 
were in some respects at a disadvantage compared with 
those who had not studied this subject. 

One of the gentlemen said he had for years camped out 
with a party of boys for two weeks during each summer. 
He gave as his opinion that the boys who had taken manual 
training were frequently less resourceful in camp life than 
the others. If anything was to be made they were ready 
to say how it could be done with the proper tools if they 
had them, but when it came to making something else 
answer the purpose, as using a pocket knife or whatever 
implements were available, it was usually the other boys 
who did the work. 

The criticisms given were not made by the opponents 
of manual training, but by thinking men who favored the 
subject. While admitting that manual training in many 
ways was exceedingly helpful, they felt that in actual prac- 
tice it did not come up to what is usually claimed for it in 
theory. 

Are not such criticisms worth reading? Taking for 
granted that in the case cited the fault may have been partly 
that the boys were naturally less able to adapt themselves 
to new environment than the others, or that they had been 
less accustomed to manual work in every-day life, it is well 
to consider seriously such criticisms in order to sec how 
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much justice there is in them and at the same time to 
apply the remedies for their correction. 

Unless we are training pupils in self-reliance and in the 
ability to cope with the various problems that are con- 
stantly arising both in and out of school, there is a serious 
defect in their education. This applies not alone to manual 
training but equally to almost all branches in the curric- 
ulum. To fit boys and girls for a successful career, to train 
them to become useful men and women is by most persons 
conceded to be the object of education. 

There are two general plans of instruction, one or the 
other of which is frequently followed by manual training 
teachers : One is to adhere closely to a systematic progres- 
sive series of exercises, also to a sequence in making the 
models. Such models may have been planned by the teacher 
of the class, based somewhat on the course given at Naas 
or at some other school, but adapted to local conditions, 
or they may be exactly as given at one of these schools. In 
this way the pupils are led along from one exercise to 
another and from one model to another in such easy suc- 
cession of steps that they scarcely realize the difficulties. 

Each exercise is repeated over and over again in the 
new models until it becomes a part of a firm foundation 
on which to build. This is desirable, but the pupils should 
be allowed many oportunities for applying their knowledge 
in other directions. 

The other extreme in manual training is to break away 
entirely from a standard series of models and within more 
or less definite limits to allow the pupils to design their 
own. This leads to great uncertainty as to the difficulties 
to be overcome. The exercises involved in the maki:ig of 
one model may be very difficult, while in the next they may 
be very easy. This is a more dangerous method than 
holding rigidly to a series of models, as the pupils in 
designing' their own are liable to undertake problems 
which they cannot solve, thus they lose time and often are 
discouraged in the attempt. 

A middle course seems the best one. In the first place 
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we want to give our boys and girls a body of conscious 
knowledge, to be used by them when and where it is 
needed. They gain this and at the same time acquire a 
standard of beauty of form, etc., if the models in the series 
are planned with regard to good proportions, shape and 
purpose for which they are intended, also if the sequence 
of exercises is well arranged. Unless there is an opportu- 
nity for original work, under a certain amount of guidance, 
the pupils will not gain in the power of applying theory 
to practice. 

If for every model in the course the pupils are required 
to make an original one involving some of the exercises 
previously given, as well, perhaps, as some that are alto- 
gether new, they will gain much in self-reliance and in 
power to put previously acquired knowledge to new 
purposes. 

Adapt the course to the incidental needs of the pupils 
taking it. A plant label is undoubtedly a very convenient 
article for some persons, but unless the boy making it is 
interested in gardening, there are other articles more useful 
to him. Boys should be encouraged in constructing what 
they need in their games or work. Many an hour outside 
of school can be spent profitably in making kites, bats, 
looms, etc. It is not necessary to confine the pupils to the 
regular line of manual training, even at the appointed 
lesson hour. If you happen to know that base balls, tennis 
nets, or other articles are in demand, let the pupils make 
them. It may be the opportunity for winning the class 
to more earnest efforts in manual work. 

The term ** manual training " is a very comprehensive 
one. It really includes many branches not always con- 
sidered when it is used in an educational sense. Basketry, 
bent iron, clay modeling, paper folding, weaving and 
netting are just as rightly classified as manual training 
subjects as knife or bench work in wood or iron. 

The particular line of work to be pursued at a certain 
time or locality is often a question of great importance, as 
on this selection depends much of the success of the lessons. 
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In general, whatever calls for the most adaptation on the 
part of the pupils, both as to materials used and as to the 
use to which they can put the completed models, is the 
best. 

Each form of manual training has its peculiar advan- 
tages in certain lines. Wood work requires more accuracy 
than clay modeling, but on the other hand clay modeling 
cultivates a delicacy of touch not easily acquired in any 
other way. 

In all forms of manual training the cultivation of the 
artistic side of the child's nature is of great importance. 
By artistic work we mean not that which is highly decor- 
ated, but the beauty that results from consistent relation- 
ship in size of parts, form, texture, space relations and 
color. The way in which anyone can grow in these direc- 
tions is through the study of really good models and in 
the exercise of judgment required in the designing and 
making of original ones. 

If a match box is the object desired it must be made 
not only to most conveniently serve its purpose but it 
should be pleasing to the eye. Too often we neglect the 
artistic side of manual training in the constructive designs 
or we allow pupils to over-decorate their work. Fitness to 
purpose should be the first consideration; when this is 
more widely recognized we will have fewer incongrous 
objects about us than we now have. Small inverted china 
hats for match holders, dishes in the shape of flowers, vases 
that topple over with the slightest jar or chairs that are so 
fragile as to warn us against their use, all testify to the 
necessity for emphasizing this side in our educational 
manual training. 

When the public mind is educated to the point where 
inartistic articles are not salable, they will no longer be so 
generally on the market. 

Proportion has more to do with beauty than with use 
and is essential in a beautiful object ; no amount of decor- 
ation can make a poorly proportioned object pleasing to 
the sight; decoration, if there is any, should be subor- 
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dinated to the thing to which it is applied. Far better no 
ornamentation at all than that it should be inharmonious 
or that it should be used to cover defects of form or con- 
struction. 

Color is often one of the most abused features of manual 
training. The combinations in paper folding, weaving, 
basketry, etc., are too frequently of a character to offend 
the eye of the artistically educated and to dull the color 
sensibilty of the pupils using them. Unless one is gifted 
in this direction, it requires a study of the laws governing 
the harmony of colors to combine them successfully. Rather 
than produce discordant effects, it is better to work within 
certain limits. One color with a neutral, that is, black, 
white or gray is usually pleasing in any material ; or gen- 
erally one mode harmony is safe, that is, two or more tints 
or shades of any one color. 

Many able teachers are working along these lines and 
with such marked success that it seems worth while trying 
some of them if in any way our work is open to criticism. 



PUBLIC AID TO EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 



CHANCELLOR WALTER B. HILL, UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA. 



The subject naturally divides itself into three heads : 
I. Local Taxation for Schools. 
II. State Support. 

III. National Aid. 

I. As to local taxation, it is fortunate that in the South 
the friends of education can conjure with the potent wand 
of the name of Thomas Jefferson. Local taxation by dis- 
tricts for the education of all the children of the community 
is the true Jefferson democracy. His definition of the func- 
tion of primary education is classic and cannot be too 
often cited : 

" I. To give to every citizen the information he needs for the 
transaction of his own business. 



i 
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" 2. To enable him to calculate for himself, and to express 
and preserve his ideas, his contract's and accounts, in writing. 

" 3. To improve, by reading, his morals and faculties. 

" 4. To understand his duties to his neighbors and his country, 
and to discharge with competence the functions confided to him 
by either. 

"5. To know his rights; to exercise with order and justice 
those he retains; to choose with discretion the fiduciary of those 
he delegates; and to notice their conduct With diligence, with 
candor, and with judgment. 

"6. And,, in general, to observe with intelligence and faith- 
fulness all the social relations under which he shall be placed." 

Jefferson believed that these objects should be carried out 
by political units smaller than the county organizations. 
This was the result of his decentralizing theory, — his doc- 
trine of the distribution of political power. In the South 
generally this form of public aid to education is coming 
more and more into adoption. In Georgia a constitutional 
restriction that has hitherto fettered the people in their 
freedom of initiative and action on this subject is soon, if 
all the signs of the times are to be trusted, to be repealed. 
This is not surprising ; for white citizens of Georgia, 
whether Democrats, regular or irregular ; whether Popu- 
lists, or even Republicans, all declare themselves to be 
Jeffersonian Democrats. It was with almost inspired tact 
that the Southern Education Board adopted for its motto 
a Jeffersonian cry, " Preach a Crusade Against Ignorance." 

II. As to State Aid, it is gratifying to know that the 
principle of State support of the public school system for 
the education of all children of the commonwealth is now 
recognized in all of the Southern States. Out of the 
unspeakable indignities and calamities of the Recon- 
struction, one great good emerged, namely, the public 
school system. Upon the return to power of the white citi- 
zens of the State, they wisely practiced the doctrine " Prove 
all things and hold fast to that which is good." Knowing 
that the public school system was good, they wisely refused 
to be governed by blind prejudice against its origin, and 
so retained it, to the inestimable advantage of the States. 
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The eflForts of the Southern States in their poverty to main- 
tain a public school system is a record which will do them 
everlasting honor. Along with the optimistic fact that the 
public school system exists and is being supported, we 
must accept the pessimistic fact that a great mass of illit- 
eracy exists in the Southern States. In Georgia, for 
instance, it is not pleasant to contemplate the truth that the 
white illiterate voters in the State exceed in number the 
white voters in our three largest cities ; and yet it is some 
consolation to State pride to know that Georgia is by no 
means at the bottom of the list. The public school system 
in each State is slowly and inadequately making headway 
against this illiteracy, but so slowly and so inade- 
quately as hardly to keep pace with the increase of 
population. The slowness and inadequacy are due in large 
part to the comparative poverty of our State treasuries. 
When we put the two facts together, we may trace both 
to the same cause. By an act justified to the conscience of 
Lincoln only as a war measure, the bulk of the wealth of 
the South was destroyed without compensation. The illit- 
eracy of the South, so far as it is negro illiteracy, is due 
directly to slavery, and so far as it is white illiteracy, is 
due indirectly to slavery. All the elements of the Southern 
situation, both the illiteracy and the inability to meet it, 
must be traced to a cause that was national in its origin, 
influence and present effects ; and this brings us to the third 
head of the subject: National Aid to Education. 

III. Before going further it may be well to bring out a 
little more clearly the National responsibility for the condi- 
tions of the Southern problem. The slave-trade was an 
inheritance of all the colonies from the mother country. 
From England we brought by adoption the common law, 
the Christian religion, and slavery. The common law had 
in it the spirit of liberty, destined ultimately to be an 
agency in undermining slavery. Christianity had in it the 
spirit of love, destined ultimately to be an agency in the 
destruction of the right of man to have property in man; 
but the common law, Christianity and the slave-trade were 
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joint inheritances, and originally were not deemed to be 
uncongenial inheritances, of the colonies from the old world. 
An illustration of the colonial point of view is to be found 
in a letter of the Reverend Cotton Mather : 

NO MALICE.* 

" September ye 15, 1682. 
"To ye Aged and Beloved, Mr. John Higginson: 

" There is now at sea a ship called the Welcome, which has on 
board an hundred or more of the heretics and malignants called 
Quakers, with W. Penn, who is the chief scamp, at the head of 
them. 



** The general court has accordingly given secret orders "to 
Master Malachi Huscott, of the brig Porpoise, to waylay the said 
V^elcome, slyly, as near the Cape of Cod as may be, and make 
captive the said Penn and his ungodly crew, so that the Lord may 
be glorified, and not mocked on the soil of this new country with 
the heathen worship of these people. 

" Much spoil can be made by selling the whole lot to Barba- 
does, where slaves fetch good prices in rum and sugar, and we 
shall not only do the Lord great service by punishing the wicked, 
but we shall make great good for his minister and people. 

" Master Huscott feels hopeful, and I will set down the news 
when the ship comes back. 

** Yours in ye bowels of Christ, 

" COTTON MATHER." 

This shows the toleration with which slavery and the 
slave-trade were regarded in the early history of the 
colonies. It is difficult for us in these days to realize for how 
long a time and up to how recent a date this point of view 
prevailed. How short a step takes us back to the past ! It 
was not until 1808, less than one hundred years ago, that 
the slave-trade was forbidden by national law. You have 
heard the old saw that ** Prohibition don't prohibit " (which, 
by the way, if prohibition be right, is only a strong argu- 
ment for it and not at all an argument against it). The 
slave trade, unlicensed, adopted the usual resort to crime, 
the ** blind tiger." Some of the slaves from the Wanderer, 
the last slave ship that landed on the Georgia cost, in 1858, 
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were transferred to plantations on the Georgia coast. In 
the museum of the University of Georgia is an idol which 
was found in the possession of one of these savages. They, 
and perhaps the very one who worshiped this god of stone, 
received only eight years after they emerged from the 
jungles of Africa, a coronation greater than that of Edward 
VII., the coronation of American citizenship. I am told 
that a few of these savages transferred from the Wanderer 
are still living in our State at an advanced age, and the 
statement is not at all improbable. How close this brings 
us in point of time to the worst horror of the system of 
slavery, the slave-trade. We think of Gladstone as one of 
our contemporaries, and the masterly biography just given 
to the world by Mr. Morley has made his character more 
real to the world at large than perhaps it ever was before. 
Yet he, in early life, the " rising hope of the stern and 
unbending Tories," first opened his mouth in Parliament to 
defend the interests of his father and other Englishmen in 
slavery in the West Indies. 

A census of the State of Pennsylvania showed sixty slaves 
in that State in 1840, and some in the State of New York 
in the same year, although 1827 had been fixed as the period 
for the expiration of slavery in New York. In 1840 there 
were 674 slaves in New Jersey, and in 1850, 236. In 1857 
it seemed to so dispassionate an observer as James Mar- 
tineau, in England, that the United States had become " the 
slave empire of the West." But, nearer still, it was in i860 
that the slave ship Cora was fitted out in a Northern har- 
bor and in August of that year was captured with a full 
cargo of slaves by the " Constellation." 

But the most striking and startling evidence of the long 
endurance of the slave-trade is furnished in the judicial 
career of that great New England jurist, Joseph Story, and 
the biography by his eminent son, the author and sculptor, 
Mr. W. W. Story. The biographer writes : 

" It was at this time that ray father's attention became directed 
to the slave trade. In the course of his circuits he had learned 
that, although prohibited alike by law and humanity, it was still 
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carried on to a considerable extent in the various seaports of the 
New England States; and that the fortunes of many men of prom- 
inence were secretly invested in its infamous traffic. The con- 
science of the North was then less sensitive upon this subject 
than it is now. Slavery itself had hardly disappeared in New 
England, and the slave trade was winked at. A man might still 
have a position in society and claim consideration as a gentleman, 
nay, as a Christian, while his ships were freighted with human 
cargoes, and his commerce was in blood and pain of his fellow 
creatures. The practice was publicly and abstractly inveighed 
against; but was secretly and practically indulged in. The chances 
of great fortunes in that trade inflamed the cupidity and deadened 
the conscience of men among the State of my father's circuit. 
This was especially the case in Rhode Island, which, lying furthest 
south, where slavery, * like a mildewed ear, blasted its whole- 
some brother,' was exposed to more temptations and had larger 
conveniences for carrying on the trade than the more northern 
States. It is notorious that many large fortunes there and else- 
where were the bloodraoney of the slave trade, and owed their 
existence to the wretched cargoes which survived the horrors of 
the middle passage." 

In one of his charges to the grand jury, Mr. Justice 
Story, after reciting the enactments of Congress and State 
Legislatures, said : 

** Under such circumstances it might well be supposed that the 
slave trade would in practice be extinguished; that virtuous men 
would, by their abhorence, stay its polluted march, and wicked 
men would be overawed by its potent punishment. But unfortu- 
nately the case is far otherwise. We have but too many melan- 
choly proofs, from unquestionable sources, that it is still carried 
on with all the implacable ferocity and insatiable rapacity of 
former times. Avarice has grown more subtle in its evasions; it 
watches and seizes its prey with an appetite quickened rather than 
suppressed by its guilty vigils. American citizens are steeped up 
to their very mouths (I scarcely use so bold a figure) in this 
stream of iniquity. They throng to the coast of Africa under the 
stained flags of Spain and Portugal, sometimes selling abroad 
their cargoes of despair, and sometimes bringing them into some 
of our southern ports, and there, under the forms of the law, 
defeating the purpose of the law itself, and legalizing their 
inhuman but profitable adventures." 

Respecting this judicial utterance, the biographer says: 
" This charge produced no small sensation at the places where 
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it was delivered. It aroused at once the passions and the fears of 
those engaged in the slave trade. It quickened the consciences 
of many who had stood idly by and suffered the iniquity in silence, 
and it wounded the false honor and pride of others. It was then 
so new and bold an act to denounce the slave trade, and to affix 
to it its true stigma, that even many who opposed it, deemed, 
nevertheless, that the tone of the charge was not only exaggerated, 
but unbecoming the place from which it was delivered. The 
newspapers of that day publicly denounced my father; and one 
among them in Boston declared that any judge who would 
deliver such a charge ought to be * hurled from the bench.* " 

If the two sections should bandy words on this subject, 
each could certainly fix a share of the guilt on the other, 
and neither could absolve itself. The honors, or rather 
dishonors, are easy, and this is simply another way of 
saying that the responsibility for slavery was national, was 
shared by both North and South, and, therefore, every 
obligation growing out of it is in every sense a national 
burden. History attests the fact that the first fugitive 
slave law was embodied in the articles of the New England 
Confederacy of 1643. Perhaps Henry Grady gave the 
pleasantest version of this story, when he said in his New 
England Society speech: "Your fathers, not to be blamed 
for parting with what did not pay, sold their slaves to ours, 
not to be praised for knowing a paying thing when they 
saw it." Whether or not this sounded pleasantly at the 
time to a New England audience, the truth embodied in it 
is now thoroughly recognized, and in the issue of the Out- 
look of December 26th, 1903, the following statement 
occurs : 

The responsibility for the presence of the negro in the country 
rests equally on the North and on the South, and the punishment 
for slavery has fallen, and is falling, equally on both sections of 
the country. The North got rid of slavery largely because of 
economic conditions; slavery was fastened upon the South largely 
because of economic conditions; these facts ought never to be for- 
gotten by the Northern man who attempts to discuss the slavery 
question. 

In this fact lies the equity of the South to have national 
aid in dealing with her illiteracy. Such aid could be 
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extended only by a general law recognizing the relative 
need of each State as being proportionate to its illiteracy, 
but, frankly, in view of the facts already stated, the South 
would, of course, receive the largest benefit from such 
national aid. This quasi sectional character of the 
problem, however, would be no barrier. The fact that 
general laws may have sectional bearings has not stood in 
the way of large national appropriations for the Mississippi, 
nor large national appropriations for irrigation in the West. 
These are problems both sectional and national. An illus- 
tration more to the point is to be found in the Morrill Bill, 
of 1862, under which grants of public lands were made in 
aid of education, which bill has been amended by a sup- 
plementary act in 1890, carrying additional appropriations. 

This act, by the way, settles the constitutionality of 
national aid to education. It will be remembered that the 
Morrill Bill originally passed Congress in 1859 ^^^ was 
vetoed by President Buchanan, upon the narrow constitu- 
tional theories then prevailing. The fact that the bill after- 
wards became law and that all the States of the Union 
have for a quarter of a century taken benefits under the act, 
may be certainly considered as conclusive on the question 
of the constitutionality of such legislation. 

We all remember the Blair Bill of some twenty years 
ago. Many of us who followed the subject at that time 
doubtless rejoiced in its defeat, and if we did not 
rejoice in its defeat then, we do rejoice in it now; 
for the scheme of the Blair Bill was essentially acad- 
emic. It was predicted upon the erroneous idea 
upon which Northern private philanthropy proceeded 
immediately after the war, namely, that the children 
of the negro race were ready and ripe for the 
culture for which the children of the Anglo-Saxon race 
had been fitted by long centuries of slow development. The 
results were disappointing. They were worse than disap- 
pointing; they were in many cases exasperating and 
grotesque. If the Blair Bill had become law, there is 
scarcely any reason to doubt that its administration would 
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have produced the same disappointment. It is not sur- 
prising that some Southern Senators were leaders in the 
attack on the Blair Bill, although its provisions were 
designed to benefit the South largely more than any other 
section ; and, on the other hand, it is not surprising that at 
that period of time Senators of other sections were not pre- 
pared to accept the liberal and just view that the adminis- 
tration of such a fund should be confided to local authorities 
in the Southern States. The situation on both points has 
probably now changed. The change on the latter point is 
due to what Mr. Cleveland described as " the growing con- 
fidence on the part of the North in the respectable white 
people of the South." If, therefore. Congress should again 
take up this subject, and furnish national relief for what is 
essentially a national burden, we are now in a position to 
avoid the mistakes of the past, and such legislation would 
be characterized probably by three features : 

1. The administration of the law, although under the 
general supervision perhaps of the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation, would practically be entrusted to the State authori- 
ties. 

2. The benefit of the act would probably be conditioned 
by the provision that the aid should be given only to those 
States which would at least maintain or perhaps increase 
their present appropriations. 

3. The education provided for would, of course, be such 
as to accomplish the objects outlined by Thomas Jefferson, 
as constituting the principles of primary education, and yet, 
at the same time, would be principally industrial and agri- 
cultural, so as to be adapted to the real needs of the masses. 
Tuskegee and Hampton have within the last decade fur- 
nished the general models upon which such education should 
proceed. 

It may be well to call attention again and again to the 
fact that 85 per cent, of those in the South engaged in 
gainful occupations are engaged in agriculture. There is a 
tremendous and pathetic significance in the present situa- 
tion: four-fifths of all the people engaged in one form of 
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earning a livelihood, and the education of this enormous 
number unrelated to their life work. The greatest demand 
upon educational philathropy and pedagogic genius in the 
South, and the strongest plea for national aid, lies in the 
direction of relating education to the life and work of the 
agricultural masses. Since, in any event, a long time would 
necessarily elapse before national aid can be secured and 
before a system of administration could be devised, it is 
fortunate that the machinery already exists which could be 
made available for meeting the most urgent need of the 
situation. The State colleges of agriculture are already 
in active and useful operation in all the States. Increased 
appropriations would enable them to undertake, through 
institutes and traveling teachers, to carry education in 
agriculture, sanitation and food to the people in agricultural 
districts. It is not enough simply to have a college and to 
say to the people that they may come if they will. Too 
few are able to come, and too few realize the necessity and 
advantage of coming. As the State has brought justice to 
the doors of the people through her judicial system of 
supreme courts, superior courts, and local courts in each 
district, so the State should bring education to the doors of 
the people through colleges, high schools and local schools 
in communities. An experiment which has recently been 
undertaken in Canada, upon the gift of a great Canadian 
philanthropist and patriot of $1,000,000, furnishes many 
helpful suggestion in the problem now considered. A part 
of the Canadian scheme is to extend agricultural education 
as taught by the best experts to the people throughout the 
whole country, by having such experts itinerate from school 
to school. In some such way alone will it be possible to 
arouse the masses to the need and bring to them the benefit 
of the education which their life work demands. 

And,finally, if national aid to education is undertaken, it 
would be judicious if a measure on that subject should be 
framed in the South and should be presented in Congress 
by some leading Southern man. It was not fortunate for 
the success of the former measure on this subject that it 
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emanated from a representative of the Northern section. 
It cannot be claimed that there is at present any consid- 
erable body of public opinion in the South formed on the 
subject of national aid to education. It cannot be said that 
there is opposition to it — the simple fact is that the matter 
has not been in the public thought. The time has now 
come for discussion and for agitation. If the considera- 
tions which have been here advanced are sound, then none 
of the objections which led to the fortunate defeat of the 
Blair Bill are in the slightest degree in the way of present 
legislation, which can avoid all the fatal objections urged 
against that measure. I believe that the defeat of the 
former proposition was most fortunate in every respect, but 
I believe with equal faith that the time has now come when 
the proposition altered in the light of the experience of the 
last twenty years is opportune and opens the way for 
national justice to the South, struggling under the double 
burden of inadequate resources and inadequate education: 
justice long delayed. 



GEORGE PEABODY AND THE WORK OF THE 
PEABODY FUND. 



BY HON. HOKE SMITH, ATLANTA, GA. 



Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is not my purpose tonight to present an eulogy upon 
George Peabody, but I desire that the people of the South 
should know more of his simple life and his wonderful 
deeds — more of the man who declared education to be "a 
debt due from present to future generations," and who, 
above all others combined, paid that debt for us. Words 
of praise are not equal to the bare record of his deeds. 

George Peabody was born February i8, 1795,, at Danvers, 
Mass. He obtained the limited education his parents could 
afford from the common schools of the parish during the 
years 1803 to 1807, inclusive. But, to use his own language. 
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** To the principles there inculcated, he owed much of the 
foundation for such success as Heaven was pleased to grant 
him during a long business life." 

At the age of eleven he went to work in a country store 
in the town where he was born. In this store he worked 
until he was sixteen, when he joined a brother at Newbury- 
port, who was engaged in the dry goods business, and by 
whom he was employed for nearly two years. The store 
of his brother was burned, and George Peabody was left 
without a position. 

He very soon obtained work with his uncle at George- 
town, and was given the place of commercial assistant. In 
the first two positions which he held it can only be said he 
manifested industry and close attention to business. In his 
work at Georgetown, though still in his teens, he began to 
display that peculiar ability which won for him his great 
success in after life. His honesty was accepted without 
question, his tact was unusual. He everywhere won friends 
and secured trade. After spending nearly two years with 
his uncle, he was offered a partnership in a wholesale 
drapery business by Mr. Elisha Riggs. Mr. Riggs proffered 
to furnish the money, and young Peabody was to handle 
the business. The only difficulty in closing the contract 
was due to the fact that Mr. Peabody was under age. 

With tireless energy and perseverance he conducted the 
partnership of Riggs & Peabody, and he was so successful 
that in 1815 the house was moved to Baltimore, that a 
wider field might be found for their enterprise. The firm 
here engaged in a general wholesale dry goods business. 
Seven years later, so large were its operations, that branch 
houses were established in Philadelphia and New York. 
In 1830 Mr. Riggs retired, and George Peabody became the 
head of what was then one of the largest firms engaged in 
the general mercantile business in the United States. 

About eight years later he moved to London, having 
there established the banking house of George Peabody & 
Company, and for a quarter of a century thereafter he was 
actively engaged in business as the head of this firm. 
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The bulk of his fortune was made through the London 
banking house. How much he accumulated at any one 
time cannot be told, for all through his successful business 
life he was constantly contributing to worthy causes. 

Phoebe A. Hanford, in her Life of George Peabody, 
records the following as the more important public gifts of 
Mr. Peabody: 

To the State of Maryland for negotiating the loan 

of $8,000,000 $ 60,000 

To the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md 1,500,000 

To the Southern Education Fund 3,000,000 

To Yale College 150,000 

To Harvard College 150,000 

To Peabody Academy, Massachusetts 140,000 

To Phillips Academy, Massachusetts 25,000 

To Peabody Institute, at Peabody, Mass 250,000 

To Kenyon College, Ohio 25,000 

To Memorial Church in Georgetown, Mass 100,000 

To Homes for the Poor in London 3,000,000 

To Libraries in Georgetown, Mass., and Thetford Vt 10,000 

To Kane's Arctic Expedition 10,000 

To different Sanitary Fairs 10,000 

To unpaid moneys advanced to uphold the credit of States 40,000 

t $8470,000 

The same author, Phoebe A. Hanford, states that this 
list does not include a number of donations, ranging from 
$250 to $1,000, extending from the year 1835 to 1869. 

At his death he left property estimated at $4,000,000. Of 
this amount, he donated $1,000,000 to charities, and divided 
the remainder among his relatives. Some time prior to 
his death, he had divided $1,500,000 among his relatives. 

To fully appreciate the extent of his generous donations, 
we must remember that he died November 4, 1869, and that 
few men had accumulated at that time an amount equal 
to the sums he gave away. 

It has been justly stated that the munificent charities 
which have made the name of George Peabody a household 
word in two hemispheres were not the promptings of 
temporary vanity or of a sudden freak of old age to win 
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the applause of mankind. On the contrary, they were but 
the fulfillment of a long cherished design formed in his 
own mind more than a quarter of a century before his 
death, which had constituted his chief incentive to the 
acquisition of wealth. " His gains he sought to obtain not 
as an end, but as a means to an end, not with a view to 
himself, but with a view to others. He held himself to be 
a debtor to his kind and his own millions were used in 
the beneficient discharge of that debt." 

Pauperism and crime aroused in him no maudlin senti- 
ment, but he sought, by the wise and earnest use of his 
fortune, to prevent either from existing. He not only gave 
freely, but he brought to bear in giving the same intelligent 
judgment as to the needs of others which had made it possi- 
ble for him to be in a position to give. 

That you may realize how fully his character was appreci- 
ated in two continents, I wish to call your attention to a 
few incidents which occurred shortly before his death and 
to the international recognition of his good works immedi- 
ately following his death. 

In 1866 he was about to sail for America. The merchants 
and capitalists of London showed their appreciation by 
erecting a costly statue to Mr. Peabody to be placed in one 
of the squares of London. He was tendered by the Queen 
a baronetcy, and the Grand Cross of the Order of Bath, 
both of which he declined. The Queen thereupon expressed 
to him in writing the gratitude of England for the princely 
munificence by which he had sought to relieve the wants 
of the poor subjects residing in London, and, with assur- 
ances of her personal feeling, requested as a mark of 
appreciation that he would accept a portrait of herself. 

Upon his death, in compliance with the public wish to 
hold a funeral service in London, his body was placed in 
Westminster Abbey, and the funeral services there were 
conducted by the Bishop of London. They were attended 
by the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Gladstone, the Lord Mayor, and many others. 
The stores of London closed during the funeral services. 
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Mr. Peabody had designated the place of his birth as the 
place of his burial. The Queen of England furnished the 
largest and handsomest man-of-war of England, The Mon- 
arch, to convey his body to America. The Emperor of 
France detailed a French vessel, and the President of the 
United States an American vessel to accompany The 
Monarch across the Atlantic. 

By a joint resolution of Congress, and in the language of 
the resolution : " The President of the United States was 
authorized to make such preparation for the reception of 
the body M our distinguished philanthropist, as it merited 
by his glorious deeds, and in a manner commensurate with 
the justice, magnanimity, and dignity of a great people." 

The City Council of Baltimore and the Governor of 
Maryland made public acknowledgments of his great ser- 
vices to the City of Baltimore and the State of Maryland. 
The Legislature of Massachusetts declared, among other 
things, in a resolution which was passed, that Mr. Peabody 
had " won for himself the admiration of his countrymen, 
and left his life and character to future generations as the 
model of the true American citizen." 

The newspapers of both continents were filled with col- 
umns of tributes to his noble life. 

Victor Hugo wrote of him : " America has reason to be 
proud of this great citizen of the world, and great brother 
of all men, George Peabody. Peabody has been a happy 
man who would suffer in all sufferings, a rich man who 
would feel the cold and hunger and thirst of the poor. Like 
Jesus Christ, he had a wound in the side. This wound was 
the misery of others. It was not blood that flowed from this 
wound ; it was gold which now came from a heart. 

"On this earth there are men of hate and men of love. 
Peabody was one of the latter. It is on the face of these 
men that we may see the smile of God." 

Louis Blanc wrote of him : " The death of so good a 
man as George Peabody proved himself to be is a calamity 
in which the whole civilized world ought to share. It was 
not the kind-hearted Republican trader who was honored by 
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the fact of being consigned to rest in Westminster Abbey, 
but rather those who were considered to be worthy of 
sleeping there their last sleep, on account of their rank, not 
of their virtue." 

We may well regard the crowning work of his life to 
have been the donation of nearly $3,000,000 to the cause of 
education in the South. We should bear in mind that this 
donation came in 1866, from one whose sympathies in the 
struggle through which the nation had just passed were 
with the Union, but who at the last declared that never 
during the war or since had he allowed the contest or the 
passions engendered by it to interfere with the usual rela- 
tions and firm friendships which he had for a very large 
number of the people of the South. 

Mr. Peabody created the trust through a letter to Hon. 
Rob. C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, and a number of 
others, selected about equally from the Northern and 
Southern States. Extracts from this letter will give the 
clearest comprehension of the trust. They are as follows : 

" Gentlemen: — I beg to address you on a subject which occupied 
my mind long before I left England. I refer to the educational 
needs of those portions of our beloved and common country which 
have suffered from the destructive ravages and not less disastrous 
consequences of civil war. 

"With my advancing years, my attachment to my native land 
has but become more devoted. My hope and faith in its success- 
ful and glorious future have grown brighter and stronger; and 
now, looking forward beyond my stay on earth, as may be per- 
mitted, to one who has passed the limit of three score and ten 
years, I see our country, united and prosperous, emerging from 
the clouds which still surround her, taking a higher rank among 
the nations, and becoming richer and more powerful than ever 
before. 

" But to make her prosperity more than superficial, her moral 
and intellectual development should keep pace with her material 
growth; and, in those portions of our nation to which I have 
referred, the urgent and pressing physical needs of an almost 
impoverished people must, for some years, preclude them from 
making, by unaided effort, such advances in education, and such 
progress in the diffusion of knowledge among all classes, as every 
lover of his country must earnestly desire. 
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" I feel most deeply, therefore, that it is the duty and privilege 
of the more favored and wealthy portion of our nation to assist 
those who are less fortunate; and with the wish to discharge as 
far as I may be able my own responsibility in this matter, as well 
as to gratify my desire to aid those to whom I am bound by so 
many ties of attachment and regard, I give to you, gentlemen, 
most of whom have been my personal and especial friends, the 
sum of one million dollars to be by you and your successors held 
in trust, and the income thereof used and applied in your discre- 
tion for the promotion and encouragement of intellectual, moral 
or industrial education among the young of the more destitute 
portions of the Southern and Southwestern States of the Union; 
my purpose being, that the benefits intended shall be distributed 
among the entire population, without other discrimination than 
their needs and the opportunities of usefulness to them. 

"All vacancies among your number by death, resignation or 
otherwise shall be filled by your body, as soon as conveniently 
may be, and having in view an equality of representation so far 
as regards the Northern and Southern States. 

" I furthermore give to you the power, in case two-thirds of 
the trustees shall, at any time after the lapse of thirty years, 
deem it expedient to close this trust, and any of the funds which 
at that time shall be in the hands of yourselves and your succes- 
sors, to distribute not less than two-thirds among such educational 
or literary institutions, or for such educational purposes as may 
be determined, in the States for whose benefit the income is now 
appointed to be used. The remainder may be distributed by the 
trustees for educational or literary purposes wherever they may 
deem it expedient. 

" In making this gift, I am aware that the fund derived from 
it can but aid the States which I wish to benefit in their own 
exertions to diffuse the blessings of education and morality; but 
if this endowment should encourage those now anxious for the 
light of knowledge and stimulate to new efforts the many good 
and noble men who cherish the high purpose of placing our great 
country foremost, not only in power, but in the intelligence and 
virtue of her citizens, it will have accomplished all that I can hope. 

"With reverent recognition of the need of the blessings of 
Almighty God upon this gift, and with the fervent prayer that, 
under His guidance, your counsels may be directed for the highest 
good of present and future generations in our beloved country, 
I am, gentlemen, with great respect, 

" Your humble servant, 

" GEORGE PEABODY." 

About a year later he visited again the United States, and 
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increased by more than a million dollars the Southern Edu- 
cational Fund. In his letter communicating this second 
gift, among other things, he said : " I beg to take this 
opportunity of thanking with all my heart the people of the 
South themselves for the cordial spirit in which they have 
received this trust, and for the energetic efforts which they 
have made for carrying out the plans which have been 
proposed." 

As I have only recently become a member of the Peabody 
Board of Trustees, I could, with no feeling of hesitation, 
dwell upon the great service which has been rendered the 
South through the use of the Peabody Trust. But you 
already know how, by the wise distribution of nearly 
$3,000,000 derived from this fund, public education has 
been stimulated, first, in the establishment of local systems 
in towns and cities, and, second, in the establishment of 
normal schools in every Southern State. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Sears, one of the noblest 
and wisest of educational statesmen, the Peabody fund 
came to the cities of the South, where no intelligent and 
organized system of education existed. Changed conditions 
rendered the private schools of ante-bellum days no longer 
effective. Funds were rarely available at once for well 
equipped public schools. The people were impoverished, 
and a desire for an increase of taxation was hardly to be 
expected. 

But, going from city to city. Dr. Sears furnished from 
the Peabody Fund part of the money required to begin 
and conduct for one or two years public schools. Once 
inaugurated in a city, their value was so apparent that 
taxation sufficient for their continuance followed the period 
when the Peabody Fund ceased to contribute. 

Thus the fund was used with powerful effect, until now 
there is scarcely a village in the South of two thousand 
inhabitants without a public school system. 

I do not mean that all the credit is dut to the Peabody 
Fund for this condition, but I do know that Dr. Sears, with 
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the funds under his care, greatly aided to make rapid 
progress of city school development. 

Then came the time when normal schools were needed. 

Dr. Sears used the Peabody Fund to inaugurate the first 
normal school of the South, which was located by him in 
the city of Nashville. Too much credit cannot be given to 
the benefits derived throughout the South from this institu- 
tion, especially during the first twenty years of its existence. 
A very much greater proportion, however, of its scholars 
were from Tennessee than from other States, and it became 
necessary that local State normals should be inaugurated 
throughout the South. The Peabody funds were used freely 
to help start normal schools in most of the Southern States. 

The normal schools, like the city public schools, when 
once thoroughly established received support from their 
respective States, so that today State normal schools in 
many of the Southern States spend more money than the 
Nashville normal school derives from the State of Tennessee 
and from the Peabody Board. 

The public school systems of the cities and the normals 
of the States, being now thoroughly organized, what is the 
next field for great work in the South open to the use of the 
Peabody Fund ? 

It can hardly be doubted that the rural school problem 
is the serious question connected with the growth of educa- 
tional facilities for the children of the Southern States. The 
rural districts are sparsely settled, and separate schools must 
be provided for the two races. 

How is the expense to be borne of furnishing suitable 
school facilities with sufficient teachers in reach of scholars 
so numerous as to justify the expenditure ? 

At present most of the rural schools last but five months 
in the year. A competent teacher cannot be expected to 
engage in one-half a year's work with no position open for 
the other half of the year. The schools must be conducted 
for the full school year. The children must be brought 
together so that more than one teacher can be engaged in 
each school. Rural graded schools are as necessary as 
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similar schools in the cities. The problem must be worked 
out, and the tax payers must, by experience, be brought to 
desire their maintenance. 

Four-fifths of the children of the South live in rural 
sections. The undeveloped agricultural resources of the 
South are almost limitless. The cotton product alone will 
bring during the present year nearly $700,000,000. The yield 
from diversified products will be measured only by the 
intellectual development of the children of the section. 

Here I think is offered the great opportunity to meet 
the future for much of the income from the Peabody Fund. 
It can be used in the rural school work as it was formerly 
used by Dr. Sears in the city school work, and a harvest 
fully as rich with beneficent results is assured. 

I do not mean that the contributions are to be withdrawn 
from the normal schools of the States, but I do mean that 
the time has passed when a necessity exists to pay scholars 
to attend a normal school outside of their own State, when 
a normal of their own State is within their reach at far 
less expense. The fund heretofore used in connection with 
the Nashville normal to pay the expenses to that school of 
scholars from other States can be used with great eflFect to 
help push on the work of rural schools. Part of the fund, 
perhaps, might be used with wisdom to investigate and 
determine how best a practical system of industrial educa- 
tion can be introduced into the rural schools of the South, 
for no school can accomplish its highest service which does 
not have in view the practical training of children for active 
work in their proper spheres of life. 

May I not call upon the educators before me from all 
parts of the South to carry this view into your work, 
whether you be engaged in rural or city schools; whether 
you be engaged in graded schools, high schools or colleges. 
What the South needs above all else is men specially 
trained to handle the various opportunities for development 
which the untouched resources of the section offer. 

I do not criticise the earnest desire of the instructor to 
educate a pupil to be a man, noble and generous, but I do 
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urge that the boys of the South be educated to do acts noble, 
generous and useful. 

If the criticism is made that I am urging the material in 
education, and that the classical is necessary to developc 
the highest type of manhood, I need not enter into argu- 
ment to refute the charge. I only reply that I will wait 
to argue the question until my opponent will point out to me 
some one brought up under the inspiring influences of the 
highest classics who presents a standard of manhood equal 
to the noble character of the man to whose life I have briefly 
referred tonight, the benefactor of the human race, and 
especially the benefactor of the children of the South, 
George Peabody. 



HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH. 



SUPT. E. H. mark, LOUISVILLE, KY. 



After the statement just made by the President I am 
very doubtful as to what I should say on the subject upon 
which I am to open the discussion. If there is only one 
public high school in the State of North Carolina and not 
being advised as to the number in the other Southern 
States, I am in a quandary as to what is the best thing to 
say under such circumstances. Coming from a city on 
which more than one hundred thousand dollars are 
expended each year for high schools it is now evident to me 
that thp high schools which I have in mind are not such as 
should be discussed at this time for the South. 

There are great demands made in these modern times 
on our educational system, and from the discussion which 
I heard yesterday on elementary education I am satisfied 
that the great problem which now confronts us in the 
South is that of arousing our people from their lethargy 
and awakening an interest in our public schools. In many 
localities this has already been done, but the greater portion 
of the South still needs to be aroused to the need of good 
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schools. To talk of high schools for the South after what 
has been said about the elementary schools would seem to 
be out of place. What we need is a good system of elemen- 
tary schools. 

After Russell Wallace, one of England's greatest think- 
ers said in the closing year of the last century that " com- 
pared with our astounding progress in physical science and 
its practical application, our system of government, of 
administrative justice and of national education aud our entire 
social and moral organization remain in a state of bar- 
barism." 

That was a pretty strong statement to make at a time 
when we were boasting of our great advancement, when 
we were congratulating ourselves on our wonderful work 
in governmental, educational and social affairs. Yet in the 
first year of the present century Germany's great monistic 
philosopher, Ernest Haeckel, in his " Riddle of the Uni- 
verse" says, " to our regret we must endorse the words of 
Wallace " and further says " to convince ourselves of the 
truth of this grave indictment we need only cast an unpred- 
judiced glance at our public life, or look into the mirror 
that is daily offered to us by the press, the organ of public 
sentiment." If Drs. Wallace and Haeckel had lived in the 
United States instead of England and Germany they might 
at least have modified their statement a little so far as 
national education is concerned. Yet I am sorry to say 
that the statement is true in great measure with reference 
to much of the educational work of this country. 

Our modern high school is a peculiar institution in many 
respects, and is growing more peculiar in many more each 
year. It is being pulled in two directions almost diametric- 
ally opposite, and in consequence it has almost been pulled 
into two parts. On the one hand, the elementary schools 
backed by the mass of the people are pulling in one direc- 
tion, while the colleges and universities adhering to the 
traditions of the past are pulling in the other direction. For 
this reason the modern high school is a mongrel with a 
curriculum of the classical and co-called practical studies. 
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The people are demanding the introduction of stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, manual training, domestic science 
bookkeeping, Spanish, etc. The colleges and universities 
are insisting upon more English, modern languages, ancient 
languages, sciences, etc., and I notice that in a recent con- 
ference of college, university and high school men in 
Chicago that a resolution was adopted almost unanimously 
declaring for a six years course in the high schools and 
only two years in the higher institutions. This would indi- 
cate that the high schools are to be made fitting schools for 
colleges and universities, and not only fitting schools, but 
they must do two years of the work of the higher institu- 
tions. 

The tendency for some time has been to allow these 
higher institutions in a great measure to fix the course of 
study in secondary schools. I do not believe the time has 
come when this can be done in the South, in fact I do not 
believe the best interests of the educational system will be 
subserved by allowing it to be done anywhere in this coun- 
try. If all our schools, both secondary and higher, were 
state or national and not private and denominational, I 
could understand how a system could be devised which 
would have the continuity which is so much desired, but 
with each higher institution having a curriculum dictated 
by those in charge of it I do not believe the proposed change 
either possible or desirable. 

The modern high school whether North or South must 
be the result of the demands of the people directly inter- 
ested and its course of study must be such as will meet the 
peculiar conditions of the people in the community in which 
it is located. The demands of the people directly interested 
are the most important ones and must be met without 
being influenced by what any college or university may 
wish. 

There are some demands made by the people on high 
schools that I do not consider wise from an educational 
standpoint. I do not believe that educational interests 
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should be sacrificed wholly for the industrial and commer- 
cial interests of the country. But, as much as I may regret 
our tendency to meet every demand upon our high school 
by these interests I still feel that the high schools will be 
compelled to accede to them. In my own city we have four 
high schools. A classical school, in which Latin, Greek, 
French, mathematics, psychology, logic and the physical 
sciences are taught. You ask why we have all these and 
many more included in the curriculum. My answer is that 
many of them are found there because of the demand of the 
colleges and universities that we prepare boys and girls 
for their entrance examinations and for no other reason. 

In the manual training school we have to meet the de- 
mands of the technical schools, consequently a number of 
subjects has found a place in the curriculum of this school 
for this reason only. Then we have a commercial school 
that was established in response to the demand made by a 
large number of patrons of the public schools that boys 
and girls should be equipped for commercial life. I have 
never found any demand on the part of the business world 
for this school. Two of these high schools are in response 
to the demand of the citizens. A man says, " My girl must 
go to work as soon as possible, and you must prepare her 
for work, you must give her a course in typewriting and 
business transactions so that when she leaves school she 
will be ready for any place that may offer." An education 
within such narrow limits is taking away from education 
its true value. The girl should be so educated as to give 
her mental power that will enable her to go into the world 
to enter upon any work which may be fitted for her sex 
rather than for a particular kind of work. Too often educa- 
tion for particular work unfits the possessor of it for the 
greater work of life. How many pupils prepared in com- 
mercial schools as typewriters, stenographers, or book- 
keepers, find no demand for their services, or, if securing 
a position, find the work not suited to them, become dis- 
couraged and drift into places requiring none of the meagre 
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preparation which they have had and that the time 
which they have spent in school is practically all lost ? A 
boy who is prepared to do one thing only cannot hope to 
cope with the one who is prepared to do almost anything. 

It is important that the demands of modern times 
require preparation along special lines in our high schools 
rather than the broad preparation which gives power and 
culture. 

But most high schools are going to the other extreme 
of attempting to do entirely too much. Their courses of 
study are extensive rather than intensive. Pupils are 
required to pursue many subjects, instead of studying few, 
with results that they come from the high schools knowing 
nothing well. In too many cases with a mere smattering 
of a great many subjects with no power to read or think in 
any one. Examine the college entrance requirements in 
English alone, and you will find as much reading in the first 
two years as the average student in our secondary schools 
ought to do in the four years of the course. I am not 
decrying the demands for a better quality of English, but 
I am protesting against the quantity. I am entering my 
protest against the sacrifice of the quality of work in all 
subjects for quantity. 

Superintendent Mark here recited an instance of a grad- 
uate of a high school who entered a normal school only to 
find that she knew no subject well enough to be able to 
teach it. Continuing, he said : 

Then again the modern high school is demanding a 
knowledge of nearly all the sciences — physics, chemistry, 
botany, zoology, biology, physiology and many others, with 
laboratory work in all. In fact, college and university 
methods of teaching the sciences have been crowded into 
our secondary schools upon pupils with immature minds, 
until the study of the sciences has become much as the 
study of Latin and Greek has been in these schools for 
many years, the mere memorizing of the printed page with 
the aid of a lexicon or a glossary. 
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Laboratory work consists in dofng just what a manual 
or a teacher tells is to be done. To sit down at a table with 
a microscope having a small section of a simple plant or 
the tissue of an animal under it, is not studying biology. 
To pour one solution into another is not studying chem- 
istry. These things might be classed as spectacular if 
they could be prejected on a screen with a lantern, eliciting 
an Oh ! an Ah ! or Isn't it wonderful or beautiful ! and then 
pass on to forgetfulness of it in the next view thrown on 
the screen. Are we not doing too much work of this char- 
acter and labeling it science ? 

I am willing to admit that in many directions the course 
of study in the modern high school surpasses those of Har- 
vard and Yale of fifty years ago. I am also willing to 
admit that the boy or girl who completes a good high 
school course has knowledge of more subjects than the 
graduate of either Harvard or Yale of a half a century ago 
had. But I am not willing to admit that the graduate of 
the modern high school can write, think or work as well. 
I have no sympathy for any educational institution which 
takes students and crams into them all that it is possible to 
cram in the time prescribed by the curriculum and then 
gives them a degree, thereby assuring the world that they 
are educated and cultured men and women. But the cram- 
ming process is not confined to colleges, universities and 
secondary schools. Our elementary schools are doing much 
of the same kind of work. I am sorry to say that what is 
considered by many one essential study in our elementary 
schools, arithmetic, is poorly taught. Educators are 
demanding that much of this subject be cut out, and I am 
frank to confess that I think the suggestion a good one, if 
we are to enrich our present courses of study to the extent 
demanded. But whatever is retained let it be so well taught 
that it will be a source of power for thought, for accuracy, 
for rapidity of mental action and for continual mental effort, 
then, that it will truly have an educative value ! 

But, as to the high school for the South, it should 
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difiFer in no respect from the good high school in any other 
section of the country. It may differ from many high 
schools in the amount of work demanded, and I sincerely 
hope it will, but in the quality of the work done I plead for 
the best. I hope that the demands of the commercial and 
the industrial world on the one hand, and those of the col- 
lege on the other, will not in a great degree affect the high 
schools of the South. I hope these schools will be estab- 
lished to give the boys and girls of the South more and 
better educational advantages. I hope they will not become 
mills for grinding out so much grist in the form of cram- 
ming for examinations, particularly for college training. 

Manual training and domestic science as educative 
factors will have a place in these schools, but not in the 
sense of making a mechanic or cook. The boy who studies 
the classics should make as good a mechanic as the one 
who studies manual training. It takes an educated head to 
direct the hand. Skill counts for something, but not for 
everything. A machine will make more perfect works for 
a watch than can be made by the hands of the most skilled 
workman, but it takes brains to make the machine. I 
remember my first visit to the colored schools of Louisville 
as superintendent; the first thing that attracted my atten- 
tion was the condition of the clothing of the children. 
Many, if not most of the children, had rents in their clothing, 
the dresses of the girls and the coats of the boys as well as 
the trousers indicated an utter carelessness as to neatness. 
I was at a loss to know what aid reading, geography, gram- 
mar and arithmetic could be to people in their condition. 
I wondered if a knowledge of participles and infinitives 
would lead to the darning of rents. I concluded that train- 
ing in self-respect which would lead to habits of cleanliness 
and neatness would have more value to these children than 
training in the abstract principles of arithmetic or grammar. 
So I called a meeting of the principals of the col- 
ored schools and insisted upon an organization of indus- 
trial classes in every colored school in the city. Today 
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but few rents in clothing are to be seen. Cleanli- 
ness and neatness have taken the place of dirt and 
tatters. Many of the children have become producing 
factors in the community. In some cases the children are 
able to make enough money from their industrial work to 
buy their own clothes and books. The high school, as well 
as the elementary schools of the South, must meet our 
peculiar condition^. The rural high school will be a neces- 
sity. We are apt to associate the high school with the 
cities. In the North some of their best high schools are to 
be found in the rural districts. In the South, where our 
cities are few and widely separated, we must look to the 
rural high schools for our secondary education. These 
schools must be established so that all children in the ter- 
ritory will have access to them. The children of Jefferson 
county, outside of Louisville, are practically cut off from 
high school prvileges, no parent except the well-to-do can 
afford to pay the tuition for his children in the Louisville 
high schools. The tuition ranges from fifty dollars a year 
in the girls' high school to one hundred and twenty in the 
manual training high school. An imaginary line, known 
as the city limits, has deprived many children from securing 
a good elementary or secondary education. 



RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS. 



HON. W. B. MERRITT, STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, GEORGIA. 



I. 

You have heard discussed some of the problems that 
are met in high school work. The problem of articulating 
high school work with college work. The problem in 
Georgia at present is how to secure high schools for the 
rural districts. Our Constitution establishes and maintains 
common schools and a splendid college system. In the 
towns and cities high schools have been provided by local 
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taxation. In many rural communities high schools have 
been sustained by tuition and by donations from generous 
men and women, and by religious denominations. 

The movement for local taxation in counties of this 
State is largely prompted by the desire to build up more 
high schools for the benefit of the rural school children. 
Everybody is anxious to connect our common schools with 
the higher educational institutions in the State. In many 
places the village and rural high school has been main- 
tained at a great sacrifice of a few. When our laws permit 
us to apply the school funds to this important work, not 
only the high school department will take on new life, but 
all our educational work will be revived. 

Since the day of Darwin all people have acknowledged 
his maxim — ^" The survival of the fittest " — as the correct 
theory of existence. In animal and vegetable life the maxim 
is the elimination of the weakest, while in the world of man 
the theory leads — the life of the strongest ; this is a differ- 
ence that is important, and the working out of the theory 
means the cultivation of the man to the highest extent that 
he may by virtue of his superior strength and wisdom 
attain where his fellows falter and fall. So gradual has been 
the growth of this idea, the very cornerstone of evolution, 
that the ones who- most strenuously deny evolution are in 
fact the strongest supporters of this idea of the survival of 
the fittest; and more widespread than this even is the 
maxim, for those who have never heard of evolution or of 
the maxim itself, yet strongly support in their ideas and 
actions the theory. In no way is the existence of this 
universal idea more clearly shown than in the demand for 
rural high schools, and the growing impression that high 
school work is essential in city and in country. The superior 
advantages in a material way to the boy or girl who earns 
the living and who has had the added strength of high 
school training is so apparent as to need no demonstration, 
and the utilitarian point of view is after all the strongest 
appeal to the masses. ^ 
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The recognition of the need of such schools is not 
equivalent to the possession, for many hindrances and dis- 
couragements confront us. In spite of poverty, and of 
laws that hamper communities that would willingly vote 
heavier taxes upon themselves for the better and longer- 
educational advantages, the work may be done, and may be 
well done. And all the more will such work be appreciated. 
We truly appreciate only what we have to pay a heavy 
price for. I have in mind a high school established in a 
little town in Georgia just after the close of the war. A 
number of young men who realized their lack of education 
and the importance of securing better training, determined 
to support a high school. They were poor, and the com- 
munity was poor, but poverty did not deter them, but rather 
incited to stronger efforts. They rented rooms ; they carried 
their provisions from home; and they cooked their own 
food, making every sacrifice to obtain what their hearts 
were set upon. And they got it, of course. Their grezt 
hearted teacher gave them of the living personality and 
character that was inbred in him by a classical education 
and a natural thirst for knowledge • and he gave not himself 
in vain, for these youths went out to take their places among 
the leading men of the State. Not long ago I had the pleas- 
ure of witnessing a reunion of these men, and the devotion 
that they displayed for each other, and for the memory of 
their teacher and the little high school that had given them 
their glimpse into the mysteries of knowledge, was most 
touching, and to me most instructive, for it showed me what 
the influence of a good high school may be. We are 
accustomed to college reunions, but it is a rare thing for a 
high school to have such a meeting, yet the influence upon 
a community of a high school may be as lasting and as 
strong as that of a college. 

Let us give due honor and recognition to the high school, 
and to the community that denies itself to support it. There 
are many defects in our present high school system, chief 
among which is the lack of perfect articulation between the 
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grammar school and the high school. For this reason we 
often hear it said that the grammar school course needs 
enriching. In my opinion, this should be changed some- 
what — we should say that the grammar school teaching 
needs enriching. The teachers need enriching in scholar- 
ship, in methods, and in enthusiasm. The three R's often 
fail of their possibilities because of the three M's — miscon- 
ception, meagerness and monotony — misconception of the 
true end and aim of education ; meagerness of attainments, 
and monotony of presentation. 

This limitation of grammar school teachers by impover- 
ishing the grammar schools makes the transition of the 
pupil from one school to the other too abrupt and too hard 
and discouraging to the average pupil, and hence there is a 
thinning out of the ranks at the very time that there is most 
need of proper and well directed training of mind and heart. 
There are other reasons for the abrupt transition that is so 
common to all our schools, and the popular solution of the 
problem is that part of the high school studies should be 
placed in the grammar school. There are important 
objections raised to this, but at least the spirit of high 
school teaching should enter into the lower grades that 
pupils may have a foretaste of high school work while still 
in the grammar school. Many of the modern books are 
planned for this, but almost all the responsibility falls on 
the teacher. For the teachers to measure up to the responsi- 
bility the real purpose of an education must be clearly 
perceived — there must be the overwhelming conviction that 
from the highest to the lowest the one in training is being 
prepared to see the beauties ahead of him by truly appreci- 
ating the beauties around him ; he must be made to thirst 
for living waters of which he has only heard; to hunger 
for bread of life that only a life time of earnest effort can 
give him. The teacher who recognizes this aim will make 
the spelling lesson a word study ; the history lesson a study 
of biography and a catechism of civic virtues ; the arithmetic 
lesson something more than mere working examples, for 
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the science of numbers will be the underlying principle ; and 
as the little ones lisp the nursery rhyme — 

" Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are," 

the conscious ability to enlighten the child as to the differ- 
ence between the twinkling star and the fixed star, if time 
and circumstances permit, will make the teaching of even 
a jingle stronger and more impressive. " Power does not lie 
in the raw material, but in its use." " The gradual self- 
revelation by means of a progressive revelation to him of 
the world of nature and the world of society," is the true 
education of the child, and that teacher who recognizes 
the true value and beauty of science is the only one who 
can do this work. DeGarmo says, " For knowledge of any 
kind to be scientific it must become subject to laws and 
principles which are seen to be independent of the opinions 
of individuals. If we still had opinions about the multipli- 
cation table we should have no science of mathematics. 
We must reduce experience to rules and principles." 

In sad contrast to this is the fact that the majority of 
our teachers are doing merely mechanical work, neglecting 
the spirit that maketh alive. The words, the rules, the 
formal processes are impressed and emphasized while the 
life-giving principles, the basal foundations, of knowledge 
are ignored. As an example, time and again have I heard 
teachers declare their inability to work such an example as, 
" What is the value of $a for b years at c%f " — and yet these 
same teachers attempt to teach percentage. No truer word 
was ever said than that the teacher needs the nine-tenths of 
knowledge that he does not use directly in order to 
emphasize the one-tenth that he does use. 

Children who have been fortunate enough to have had 
thought-provoking teachers in the grammar school will go 
to the high school inevitably, for the true thirst for 
knowledge thus awakened is insatiable, and so impelling 
that no effort will be counted too strenuous to accomplish 
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the desire. The country child thus awakened and inspi-**tl 
must suflFer for the necessary means to gain the longed-for 
end unless there are high schools in his vicinity. These 
schools must come, and they will come to Georgia when 
the people have realized the advantage of the expenditure 
of a little more money to save that already spent, and 
when they shall therefore vote to amend the laws that now 
bind them. These rural high schools may lack, for a time, 
necessary apparatus, laboratories and museums, but the 
whole world of nature is spread before the children and 
the teaching may be direct from the fountain head. The 
enraptured utterance of the Psalmist, " When I behold the 
heavens, the work of Thy hands, what is man that Thou 
art mindful of him ? " came direct from a heart attuned to 
nature, and the humblest of us may have this communion. 
Longfellow celebrates the great Agassiz by saying of him — 

" And Nature, the old nurse, took the child upon her knee, 
Saying, Here is a story book I have written for thee.* " 

The reading of this story book is an art, but an accessible 
accomplishment to all. 

Another defect that I shall not discuss, but merely men- 
tion is the lack of unanimity of opinion as to the advantages 
of the departmental system, and the comprehension of the 
true meaning of such a system. Ella Flagg Young has 
wisely said, " Most teachers think that teaching five classes 
a day, in the same subject, and at the same stage of 
advancement, is departmental instruction. This is not 
departmental teaching, it is horizontal repetition." 

Another defect that I wish to discuss briefly is the fixed 
curriculum of most of our high schools, and the current 
belief that this is a necessity. I quote from an eminent 
authority as to the defects of a fixed curriculum and the 
advantages of an elective course : 

"Some of the more obvious defects of the fixed curriculum are: 
I. Such a curriculum denies a place to many subjects that 
have proved themselves as* valuable as those chosen, both for the 
generation of power and for usefulness in future callings. 
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3. A fixed curriculum leaves a large part of the latent ability of 
the students still inert. 

3. A fixed curriculum lacks for many students those associa- 
tions of ideas that are capable of rousing the mind to its best 
eorts. 

4. When every form of talent offers itself for the higher 
training, it cannot be regarded as reasonable to say that we will 
educate a few types only. 

All knowledge may be classified into three groups: 

The human sciences. 

The natural sciences. 

The economic sciences. 

In these three groups we have from nine to twelve distinct 
departments of knowledge, according to the minuteness of our 
classification. Every student should have something of each from 
a social reason and from a psychological reason. Students should 
be allowed to elect, not departments, but more or less equivalent 
studies within departments. Let us remember that difference is 
not inferiority." 

The need of the South in the direction of better high 
schools in the cities and towns, and for the establishment 
of such schools in rural districts has gone up with a mighty 
cry, and already we have the assurance of the answer to our 
prayer, for the great Peabody board has expressed an 
interest and a concern in the schools for country and town 
children which emboldens us to believe that " there are 
showers of blessings " in store for us. We have, like the 
prophet's servant, gazed upon the heavens again and again 
in search for the indications of an outpouring, and if with 
the same faith we persevere, we shall see at last, it may be 
but a cloud the size of a man's hand, but the messenger of 
what is to follow. 

The majority of our teachers come from the high school, 
and, while this is not sufficient training for a well equipped 
teacher, it is the chief source, and will continue to be in 
the immediate future, in spite of the establishment of any 
number of teachers' colleges. The betterment of the high 
school means, then, better teachers, and the true spirit of 
education is to be found not in classic halls or in flights of 
oratory or bursts of pedagogic light, based upon psychologic 
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truths, but in the true understanding of the meaning of 
education, and this must come from the grammar school 
teacher, from the high school teacher, for it to become an 
inbred principle and motive of conduct. The crying need 
is to interest, to create a desire in truth, and the way will 
then take care of itself. No normal school, or great teach- 
ers' college, or university, can implant with the vital force 
and permanence these seed-thoughts; this work lies as an 
obligation and the highest privilege upon the grammar and 
high school teachers. 



SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 



PRINCIPAL J. W. GAINES, HARTSVILLE, S. C. 



Into every human life there come great opportunities, 
and I can but feel that one of such is mine today as I stand 
before you and speak in behalf of secondary schools. If I 
can say anything in a practical way that will lead to a more 
thoughtful consideration of the advancement and extension 
of these educational facilities to our people, I will feel that 
I have accomplished some good. These schools are tre- 
mendous factors in the educational development of the 
country. I have watched with peculiar interest, gratifica- 
tion and pride their beneficient work of lifting up from 
plane to plane those interests which conserve to the making 
of the highest and purest civilization of this wonderful 
time. In this great republic of ours every citizen is or 
should be a sovereign or ruler in himself. The right of 
suffrage by which the people select their public servants 
to administer their laws is the proud inheritance of this 
people. Some one has said, " The hearts of a nation's 
toilers is the citadel of a nation's power, and their arms, 
the bulwark of a nation's liberties." Epecially is this true 
of a representaive or republican form of government like 
ours. It is therefore of the greatest importance that the 
common masses of the common people, or the " Sons of 
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Liberty," as they were felicitously styled in the early history 
of our great republic, should be educated and trained in 
lines of advanced thought in order that we may hold intact 
and unsoiled the proud fabric of civil and religious liberty, 
bequeathed to us by our fathers. Knowledge is power, 
knowledge is freedom. Real knowledge comprises the cul- 
tivation of the heart, head and hand ; a people thus equipped 
never have been and never will be enslaved. 

In the present far more than any preceding age ideas 
govern mankind. Whether we look to the engines of war 
or to the arts of peace; the means of destruction or the 
appliances for preservation, we shall find nothing in the 
past comparable to the achievements of the present. But all 
this gigantic manifestation of physical power is but the 
fruits of educated minds. They have leaped into being at 
the command of ideas, but with their hands capable of inter- 
preting these ideas into form and use. All the world is 
moving and we must be awaKe and thinking ; up and doing, 
and the question is not what we shall be, not what our 
fathers were, but what the coming generation will be? 

Since the formation of this government, the educated 
men of the South have been noble leaders for a great people. 
The question is asked, how are we to educate these leaders 
for the conditions now existing? We must look to our 
secondary schools for help. The colleges do not, and can- 
not, meet the demands of the hour. 

' The South previous to the war had its colleges, its 
elementary schools and its academies and its preparatory 
schools — some of which were quite famous in a local way, 
being brought to this well earned position in local reputa- 
tion by some intellectual giant. There existed such a 
school in Abbeville county, in my own State of South Caro- 
lina, presided over by a Mr. Waddell. Teacher and pupils 
lived in log cabins in the forest, and when a class was 
wanted he went to the door and called in stentorian voice 
for the class in Virgil, Iliad or trigonometry. This was a 
primitive plant, indeed, but a master was in charge, and as 
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a result South Carolina sent out a line of patriots, warriors 
and statesmen from this very school that have won the 
admiration of the civilized world, one of whom was John C. 
Calhoun. This and similar schools gave young men such 
preparation that they could easily enter freshman classes 
for a course in classics in any college in America, which 
was the only kind of education in the South at that time. 
But with the war conditions changed. When defeat settled 
upon our arms, the horrors of reconstruction hung over us 
so dense and black, that even the eye of faith and courage 
could not penetrate the gloom. Want stalked unappeased 
throughout the land, and everywhere the brave men who 
had survived the bitter war were struggling to rise from 
the unjust oppression of reconstruction to support their 
starving families, and little or no attention could be paid 
to education other than that which was received at the 
mother's knee. But brave hearts and ready hands have 
repaired the waste and devastation of war, and. Phoenix- 
like, our beautiful Southland has leaped from Plutonian 
darkness into the light of a brighter day. Realizing that 
the people must be educated in order to prevent the 
encroachment of power, prompted by avarice and ambition, 
which is the inevitable prelude to the destruction of a 
nation's liberties, the watchword of the hour is— educate. 
In the system of schools there has grown up a place for 
high schools, filled to a very limited extent by public high 
schools, private academies and a few denominational insti- 
tutions. These are meeting the demands of the day as best 
they can, with the means at hand. They are giving 
instruction in courses which are mainly classics — because 
they must prepare a few students for college, and the large 
number who do not go to college must conform to the 
routine laid down as college entrance requirements; and a 
thorough course this is in some of these schools. But is 
this the work most needed in pur land today? Must the 
10 per cent, who go to college dictate to the 90 per cent, 
who can never enter college ? By no means, unless the 
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same course is equally beneficial to all, and this is not true. 
The usual argument is that the course of study trains the 
mind in such manner that the student will have the capacity 
for attacking and solving correctly whatever problems may 
come before him, and thus prepare the classical graduate 
for any career whatever. Just as well say that football 
would make a blacksmith. The so-called common people 
cry out against this and are demanding education that 
prepares a student for life work. This cry our educators 
must answer, and answer in the secondary schools, if they 
as leaders are true to the trust imposed in them. Our 
secondary schools must not only give the training necessary 
for entering college, but they must do still more, they must 
give about 90 per cent, of their enrollment the only training 
for citizenship they will ever receive — hence, they must train 
for the farm, the workshop, the store, the counting-room 
and all the activities of life to which their students may 
be called. This can be done by separate high schools, as 
in some places in the North where there is a classic high 
school, a manual training high school, etc. Or it can be 
done in high schools giving these several courses, allowing 
the student to select the one best adapted to his capacities. 
A few high schools in the South have made some progress 
in this line, and we already hear of courses in agriculture, 
manual training, commercial courses, etc. This is a step in 
the right direction, and if our teachers wish to be abreast 
of the progress, and do their part in bringing about a still 
greater prosperity, they must stand for a more flexible and 
a more diversified course of study in the Southern high 
schools. Then there will be in the future these courses in 
all our schools, that are best adapted to the community in 
which they are located. In agricultural regions if only one 
course can be offered it ought to be agriculture. In a mining 
region, the course might be on this subject, etc. 

There are some obstacles in the way of those schools 
already established, and still greater obstacles in the way 
of those not established. Those now in existence need 
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more funds in order that they may secure a higher grade of 
teachers, then the colleges can give them more sympathy 
and not try to take their higher classes away from them by 
tneir sub-freshman and preparatory courses, etc., which are 
very enticing to the high school student. The college men 
can help themselves as well as help the high schools by 
encouraging the students to remain in the high school. 

Another and greater need is leaders for these high 
schools. The high schools need men of greater talents 
and broader sympathies even than the college, because the 
need of these talents is greater in his sphere on account of 
the greater work. The high schools need men who are 
willing to give their very lives to this noble work, and not 
look with longing eyes to a chair in some college. 

What man in the country would not be proud to have 
his name cherished as Thomas Arnold's of Rugby is? We 
cannot all do this, but let us strive to make ourselves worthy 
of the grand and noble work before us. 



OUTLINE OF ADDRESS ON "COLLEGE REQUIRE- 
MENTS IN ENGLISH." 



PROF. CHAS. W. KENT, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINA. 



Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In view of the fact that this subject will be discussed 
by Dr. Smith, of the University of North Carolina, and 
Prof. Webb, of Georgia, I shall now use the few minutes 
allotted to me in outlining what such a course of college 
requirements should be, but I beg to submit for publication 
in the proceedings of this Association an outline carefully 
considered and previously prepared. It is of the spirit and 
purport of this paper which I submit for publication that 
I now wish to speak. 

To the historian of education, its development into the 
complex things which we now see, presents many interesting 
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phases. Without using chronological exactness, it might 
be mentioned that the earliest form of our education was 
in the cloistered service of the church. This education was 
marked by scholarly seclusion and a withdrawal from the 
ordinary interests of the world. Following this was the 
education in the court. Such education was designed to 
increase the authority of the rulers and for that reason was 
kept as far as possible from the king's subjects. Next in 
order came the education for chivalry, which, with its 
polish, refinement and culture, gave a stamp to its pos- 
sessors. This culture power of education is still one of its 
coveted blessings. Out of the crusades to which chivalry 
belonged grew the necessity that those at home should 
devote themselves to the ordinary vocations and occupa- 
tions of life, and in this way came into being the trade 
school, or education for commerce. Even today one of our 
standards of educational success is the ability education 
gives to acquire fortune. But our enlarged conception of 
education today makes it a training, not for the church or 
the court, not for chivalry, or commerce, but for citizen- 
ship. That this may be a worthy ideal, citizenship should 
not be narrowly conceived. 

It means the development of a rounded, full-orbed 
character ; it means the man, four-square, with trained head 
and hand, heart and soul. It is claimed that the classical 
education of the olden times was one-sided, and in our 
day we have heard much of the narrowness and limitations 
of Latin and Greek training. But, Mr. President, I submit 
that a modern conception of education which would elim- 
inate Latin and Greek and substitute for it, as the panacea 
for all our ills, industrial training, is a still narrower and a 
far more limited view of education for citizenship. There 
is little danger that we shall more neglect in our education 
the training of the judgment, or the training for the actual 
bread and butter occupations of life, but there is great 
danger that we shall limit and cramp the capacity for 
enjoyment by leaving untrained the power of imagination. 
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The study of Greek has been well nigh eliminated from our 
public schools and is fast disappearing from many of our 
better academies. This is a far greater loss than many 
would imagine. It is not merely the loss of a synthetic 
language, in which the mind might be disciplined in difficult 
forms and trained in acute observation, but it is the loss of 
a literature, above all others most significant for it adora- 
tion of beauty and its preservation of the sense of form. 
The Hebrews were no more the chosen people of Grod to 
preserve religion than were the Greeks to preserve beauty. 
If, then, in losing Greek the schools have lost their most 
valuable means of cultivating the sense of art, how shall 
this loss be made good? I answer, if at all, by the fuller 
and more inspired study of English. The attention of 
schools is called to this task, for if we neglect the beauties 
of our own literature and fail to make our pupils in the 
schools enthusiastic about our own achievements in prose 
and poetry, then the task of inspiring these pupils will per- 
haps remain forever unperformed. English training must 
be made at all hazards lively, alive and enlivening. Life 
must be its characteristic. Here the spirit is everything; 
the letter killeth. The deadly drill, the daily routine in dull 
rules of grammar, unenlightened by comment or enthusi- 
asm, may blind the eyes to all beauty of language. This, 
then, is the danger of uniform requirements for admission 
to college. Uniformity is by no means so important as 
efficiency. Let us beware lest we have instead of live 
men fresh for new duties, machine-made freshmen, dulled 
by the' routine drill in prescribed books and dead to the 
beauties of a grand literature. 

CHAS. W. KENT'S OUTLINE. 

Tnuning Desirable for Entrance with Profit Upon the B. A. Course 
in English Literature. 

Besides comparative maturity of mental training, the student 
should have: 

I. Ability to spell correctly all ordinary words in English, and 
pride in using no word without ascertaining its correct spelling. 
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2. Well-formed habits of reasonably correct punctuation. 

3. Handwriting either already formed, or fast becoming so by 
care in practice. 

4. Accurate knowledge of the principles of English grammar, 
but rather of the principles in their application than theoretically. 

5. General knowledge of the fundamental principles of Rhetoric, 
with special training in forming sentences and paragraphs. 

6. Some acquired skill in composition, which comes alone by 
well-nigh constant practice in writing. 

7. General acquaintance with the outline of the History of 
English Literature. 

8. General acquaintance with the outline of the History of 
American Literature. 

9. Familiarity with many classic books, from a sympathetic 
reading of them. 

10. Some training in minute and critical analysis, derived from 
a close examination under the teacher's guidance, of some selected 
specimens. 

Scheme of Work to Secure Such Preparation. 

TENTH YEAR. 

Reading — Substitute for conventional readers fairy tales, stories 
of mythology, deeds of heroism, biographies. Have poetry and the 
Bible recited. Call attention to leading punctuation marks. 

Spelling — Rely mainly on exercises in dictation, blackboard 
exercises, correcting bad spelling. 

Writing — Supplement copy-books by writing on blackboard, 
transcribing passages, writing out' selections memorized. 

Grammar — No formal lessons, but see that the pupil is led into 
correct habits of speech. 

Rhetoric — Can a child not be made to tell what he has seen 
(describe), or tell things that have happened (narrate), or. even 
invent stories? 

Literature — Suggest books to be read, and talk about the books 
read. 

ELEVENTH YEAR. 

Reading — Biography, history, mythology, short stories. Poetry 
and Bible memorized. 

Spelling — Spelling lessons, but mainly as above, with exercises 
indefinitely varied. 

Writing — Exercises in sentences; elementary compositions 
about familiar things; eye and ear particularly trained. 

Grammar — See to it that all written work is carefully corrected 
and explained. 
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Rhetoric — Encourage simple oral stories, accurate descriptions, 
etc 

Literature — Reading of best books should be provided for. 

TWELFTH YEAR. 

Reading — Preference given to history, biography, stories and 
poetry. More exercises in memorizing poems, prose selections, and 
Bible. 

Spelling — Mainly by practice in writing, blackboard exercises, 
etc. 

Writing — Exercises in sentences and paragraphs, with particu- 
lar attention to punctuation. Compositions increased. 

Grammar — Begun, but with insistence upon forms and ele- 
mentary principles of syntax. 

Rhetoric — Train critical powers by bringing out likes and dis- 
likes, with reasons. 

Literature — Books now read should be selected for their dis- 
ciplinary value, as well as for interest. 

THIRTEENTH YEAR. 

Reading — History, biography, natural history, stories, longer 
poems( particularly narrative), with such questions as test under- 
standing. Recitation of good selections. 

Spelling — Use of words in sentences; discrimination between 
words alike to eye or ear; exercises in synonyms; blackboard 
exercises. 

Writing — Use various devices for practice, description of 
observed objects, stories of experiences, etc. 

Grammar — Studied with reference to application of principles. 
Much practice in correcting solecisms. 

Rhetoric — Only such as may be gotten from kinds of composi- 
tions written. 

Literature — Prescribe stories about authors ; books about books, 
literary events, and other books in preparation for interest in 
literary history. 

FOURTEENTH YEAR. 

Reading — Some larger book for general reading; some classic 
stories or poems for interpretative reading. 

Writing — Compositions and blackboard exercises more fre* 
quent; corrections closer; thought watched; words criticised. 

Grammar — Systematic study, with particular reference to appli- 
cation. 

Rhetoric — Various exercises in diction, in building sentences, 
etc. 
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Literature — Require certain books of prose or poetic selections 
to be read, and apply various tests for understanding, apprecia- 
tion, etc. 

FIFTEENTH YEAR. 

Reading — Longer poems read aloud, with examination of con- 
tents; prose selections or books discussed, explained. Accustom 
pupil to explain references, figures of speech, allusions, etc. 

Writing — Give models of descriptions, and require other 
descriptions based on them; furnish plots for stones, and require 
pupils to amplify them; require of pupils written explanations of 
things he understands. 

Gramvtar — Studied systematically, with closer examination of 
usage, exceptions. 

Rhetoric — Elementary book on composition, with special refer- 
ence to words, placing words, phrases, clauses, correct usage, 
fundamental processes. 

Literature — Introduction to American literature by means of 
specimens, general readings, and perhaps a brief outline of the 
history of American literature. 

SIXTEENTH YEAR. 

Reading — Specimen poems, plays, prose selections, such as 
orations, simple expositions, arguments, etc., read, examined, with 
written outlines, abstracts, paraphrases. 

Writing — Compositions in close connection with rhetoric; fre- 
quent written exercises, with attention to form; orations. 

Grammar — Perhaps a brief treatment of historical grammar 
here in place. 

Rhetoric — Rhetoric systematically studied in simple text-book, 
with numerous applications. 

Literature — Introduction to English literature through some 
descriptive history and by specimens, etc., as in American litera- 
ture. 

SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 

Reading — Study of poems, plays, stories, with criticism of plots, 
plans, contents, style, etc. Fuller and freer reading, but with care. 

Writing — Essays with rhetoric corrected minutely and dis- 
cussed personally. Various exercises in making significant 
extracts, abstracts, paraphrases, translations, metaphrases, etc 
Expositions of things mastered, critical estimates of things read; 
arguments on questions of immediate personal interest, etc 

Grammar — Substitute for formal grammar some succinct 
account of the history of the English language; some introduction 
into philology, etc. 
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Rhetoric — Style in general carefully reviewed, with further 
study of the forms of discourse. 

Literature — English and American literature studied either sepa- 
rate or together, but mainly by periods, or by kinds, with more 
attention given to the whys than to the whats of literature. 



THE COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH. 

(Abstract.) 



PROF. C. ALPHONSO SMITH, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 



I. — HISTORY OF THE REQUIREMENTS. 

In 1874 Harvard University began to require a certain 
standard of correctness in English composition as a condi- 
tion for entrance. This far-reaching step marked the 
beginning of college entrance requirements in English. 
Twenty years later Yale University prescribed for entrance 
a select list of English masterpieces. Yale's requirement 
was purely literary, while that of Harvard confined itself 
solely to the practical elements of grammar and rhetoric. 
Every teacher of secondary English who was fitting his 
pupils for college must have wished to see the two require- 
ments combined, for the high school cannot afford to send 
out pupils who cannot write ordinary English correctly or 
who are unfamiliar with at least a few of the masterpieces 
of English literature. 

The next step was taken when the Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, desiring to have uniform entrance requirements 
in English, wisely decided to co-operate with the New 
England colleges and high schools. A joint conference, 
known in educational history as the Conference on Uniform 
Entrance Requirements in English, was held in 1894; and 
the requirements then formulated were adopted the next 
year by the Southern Association of Colleges and Prepar- 
atory Schools. 
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ii. — the requirements. 
For 1904 and 1905, the requirements are as follows: 

A. For Careful Study. 

1. Shakespeare's Macbeth. 

2. Milton's U Allegro, II Penseroso, Camus, and Lycidas. 

3. Burke's Speech on Conciliation with America. 

4. Macaulay's Essays on Milton and Addison. 

B. For General Reading. 

1. Shakespeare's Jidius Caesar and Merchant of Venice. 

2. Addison and Steele's Sir Roger de Coverky Papers. 

3. Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, 

4. Scott's Ivanhoe. 

5. Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 

6. George Eliot's Silas Marner. 

7. Carlyle's Essay on Burns, 

8. Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal. 

9. Tennyson's Princess. 

The first group demands intensive study, the second 
group demands only intelligent reading. The topic or topics 
for composition are taken from some scene, or incident, or 
character sketch in the second group. The written work 
must be correct in spelling, capitalization, punctuation, and 
paragraph structure. It must also show some skill in the 
presentation of ideas and a reasonable range of expression. 

III. — SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THESE REQUIREMENTS. 

I. They are the only requirements that have found 
favor in all sections of the country. 

2. They represent thirty years of intelligent experi- 
mentation, and combine the two demands of composition 
and literature. 

3. They embody the joint efforts of the best high 
schools, colleges and universities in America. 

4. The rivalry of publishing houses enables the high 
school pupils to secure these masterpieces at the cheapest 
rates and in the best possible editions. 

5. The books required represent with as few gaps as 
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possible the course of English literature from the Eliza- 
bethan period to the present ime, this having been a recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Ten. 

6. They represent all the more common forms or types 
of literary art, such as the drama, the lyric, the elegy, the 
epic, the masque, the oration, the character sketch, the 
eighteenth century novel, the nineteenth century novel, and 
the essay, thus giving ample room for whatever substitu- 
tions or parallel reading may be desired. 

7. Like the entrance requirements in Latin, or Greek, 
or mathematics, the English requirements leave the teacher 
entirely free as to methods, and emphasize only results. 

8. The value of the course recommended by the Con- 
ference is not conditioned on the pupil's going from the 
high school to college. The training in literature and com- 
position implied in the requirements is fundamental and 
essential rather than liberal or special. 

IV.— general recommendation. 

The high schools and colleges of the South are urged to 
give these requirements their most careful consideration. 
Let the high schools embody the requirements as part of 
their work in literature and composition, and let the col- 
leges and universities demand the requirements for admis- 
sion to their freshman classes. The movement toward 
Uniformity is a national one and has already proved an 
effective agency in advancing the standard of English 
instruction. Literary clubs and reading circles could adopt 
no more instructive course of study than that here out- 
lined, a course that would not only give opportunity for 
Mride reading and interesting discussion, but would at the 
^ame time bring the members into closer sympathy with 
^he work of the high schools and colleges. The press of the 
South is also reminded that it could be of great service to 
t:he cause of education by calling attention to these require- 
ments and by opening its columns to discussions, in whole 
or in part, of the works recommended. 
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prof. w. l. weber, emory college, georgia. 



Mr, President: — I wish just to take a few moments of 
your time in regard to one part of the entrance examinations 
that has been overlooked. There is no disposition on the 
part of any one who undertakes to teach English to con- 
tradict anything that Dr. Kent has said, and no disposition 
to do anything else than accept almost everything Dr. 
Smith has stated, but we, for the most, are in danger of 
overlooking the study of grammar, a study that is of vast 
importance from the standpoint of him who would have to 
see who shall be admitted into his classes. 

The question of college entrance requirements resolves 
itself finally into a consideration of what part any given 
study is expected to play in our educational programs. If, 
for example, English is to be put in the same category as 
Latin and Greek, and studied for its disciplinary value, 
high schools and colleges must arrange their curricula so 
as to stress the importance of the mother-tongue as a 
language discipline. If the acquaintance of English means 
the accumulation of facts — facts historical and facts linguis- 
tic, then the school teacher has still another duty mapped 
out for him. Such generalizations as these — trite and self- 
evident as they are — seem to be justified when we remem- 
ber that such veteran teachers as Professor Freeman failed 
to distinguish between English, a subject to be taught, and 
English, a subject on which to give examination. 

Perhaps I shall not seem to have gone too far afield if I 
ask that we consider what place the teacher of English 
may claim for his study. 

I remember that a decade ago I heard a university pro- 
fessor of sociology setting forth the pretensions of the new 
claimant for place in college courses of study. He did not 
ask that his subject be looked on as a new science, but 
insisted that sociology be welcomed as a nexus joining 
together all the historical and political sciences. 

In somewhat similar fashion I would claim for English 
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specific primacy in educational progress. If we pay heed 
to the luminous suggestion of Walter Bagehot, we shall 
find that, of the individual is it as true as of the nation, 
development is first in the direction of settled habit. Then 
there must be breaking of the crust of custom before further 
progress can be made. The department of English may 
claim for itself the special function of breaking this crust 
of custom. The young pupil coming with feet untrained to 
step out of the narrow path of his every day thinking, must 
be taught to walk with confidence in untried paths. It falls 
to the work of the English teacher to be the leader along 
the new ways of knowledge. In a true sense he is to be all 
things for all his pupils. English is, then, to be looked on 
not merely as a mental discipline, but also as an evangel of 
a saner intellectual attitude. The English teacher's success 
is to be reckoned in the larger elements of character-mould- 
ing. This side of the work is not to be measured by class 
marks, nor to be expressed in terms of examination record. 
But there is a formal side to the work, and it is with that 
side this paper has to do. Unless the ideals of the high 
school teachers are far different from those of the college 
teacher, what the former seeks to give is what the latter 
hopes to find. 

It is true that we have never had satisfactory examina- 
tions in literature. We are not likely to get them until the 
majority of our pupils come from cultured families, for the 
home life of the pupil is the best preparation for literary 
study. Not because he has studied sixteen books, or twenty- 
six books, or seventy times seven books, is he prepared for 
college study, but because the life he lives is informed with 
the spirit of higher things. But, unfortunately, it is true 
that, while it is true that our students come year by year 
with better preparation for the examinations in literature, 
and for the examination in composition, there has been less 
and less preparation in grammar. From year to year there 
has been a loss, until at best it seems to me it is almost 
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impossible that there should be any further loss — that wc 
have got to the zero point. 

The only point that I wish to stress is that we teach 
these simpler matters as well as those of higher things. It 
seems to me we have been led astray in our anxiety to do 
the higher kind of work, and that the science of grammar 
possibly has become so organized that the time must come 
when there must be a requiting of that subject in order that 
we may get some essential knowledge of the matter. The 
student has suffered from the fact that there has been an 
unwise pursuit of grammatical " fads " ; there have been 
those who tell us that the grammar of sentences is the only 
true grammar ; others that the grammar of the word is alone 
worth our study. 

So we are between two hostile camps and the result is 
the student is perplexed and discouraged. The standard 
English grammar is yet to be written, for we have no 
agreement even in the technicalities of our subject. Take 
up almost any subject in connection with grammar, it is 
interesting to consult half a dozen of the best grammars 
that deal with the subject, and you will find that no two 
of them perhaps agree as to the meaning of the function 
which may be in mind. Take a very simpe illustration. 
When I had occasion not long ago to make some study of 
the gerund, I did not find, I believe, any two grammars 
that have the same conception of what the gerund is. There 
is no special reason that we should all agree as to the 
gerund, but it is desirable that there be agreement in the 
use of grammatical terminology. 

In a recent meeting of a teachers' association, a college 
professor got up and rejoiced with exceeding great joy that 
we had come back to the happy time at last when the col- 
leges in the State were using Smith's Old English grammar. 
His rejoicing was, of course, just a little blunder. My 
friend Dr. Smith had written a splendid Anglo-Saxon gram- 
mar and rightly named it Old English Grammar, but my 
friend thought it was the old grammar, the old book that 
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was written over fifty years ago by Roswell C. Smith. After 
all, the rejoicing of the brother was because he thought it 
was necessary to go back to the days, of our fathers. 

I will stop these desultory remarks by saying that as 
far as I am concerned, I think we shall make no great mis- 
take if we adopt the terminology of the Latin grammar. 
Of course it is ridiculously untrue that English grammar 
is but a rewriting of Latin grammar, but it seems to me 
we shall make slight mistake if we adopt the terminology 
of Latin grammar and make use of it in the teaching of 
English grammar. The happy time will then come, I 
trust, when we shall not be compelled to say, " Many, many 
are the sins committed in thy name, O, grammar ! " 
[Laughter and applause.] 



THE CALL FOR MORE COLLEGE-BRED MEN. 



PRES. JOHN W. ABERCROMBIE, UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA. 



Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The subject which I am requested to discuss within a 
period of ten minutes, the Call for More College-Bred Men, 
is so broad and leads to a consideration of so many sub- 
divisions, as to render impossible anything like a thorough 
or even systematic treatment in the time alllotted. I can- 
not hope to do more than to touch it here and there. 

The call for college-bred men is clear and unmistakable. 
This is especially true in the South, a section just entering 
upon a development that promises to outrival that of all 
other sections and countries. The call for specially trained 
men of broad culture and high character comes from every 
department of human endeavor. In governmental, religious, 
educational, professional, commercial and industrial affairs, 
the call is loud and persistent and imperative. 

The College Man in Government. — It is a German say- 
ing that, of the number of students who enter the universi- 
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ties there, one-third fails, another third goes to the devil, 
and the remaining third governs Europe. As a whole, 
this statement may or may not be true, but so far as Ger- 
many is concerned, the correctness of the last part cannot 
be questioned. 

The college man, the educated citizen, governs not only 
in Europe, but by our own government he is being called 
more and more into positions of honor and trust and profit. 
This is true in both general and local government. The 
time once was when little or no attention was paid to a 
candidate's fitness for public office. In many sections of 
the country that time has gone — gone to come no more, 
let us hope. This change has been wrought by the spread 
of education. Universal education in a free government 
works wondrous changes. An intelligent and patriotic peo- 
ple will not long be satisfied with incompetency in high 
places. 

Notwithstanding less than one per cent, of the people of 
the United States have received college training, over fifty 
per cent, of the civic positions of honor, responsibility and 
salary are today filled by men of that class. In the very 
high positions, the percentage is even greater. The demand 
for the educated man in government grows stronger year 
by year. This is apparent to all observant people. As 
this demand is supplied, the number of opportunities for 
preferment open to the non-college trained man grows 
smaller and smaller. Within the next generation, probably, 
all of the governmental positions which are regarded as 
great prizes will be given to the well educated man. 
Already one-third of the members of Congress have had 
college training. One-half of the Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents were educated at college. Two-thirds of the 
associate justices and seven-eights of the chief justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States have come from the 
list of college-bred men. 

As the civil service system is perfected, the govern- 
mental demand for college men will increase. Native 
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talent combined with education and culture make a stronger, 
better and more desirable official than does native talent 
alone. The people have learned this lesson, and the man 
who aspires to leadership in affairs of state will probably 
never hear the call unless he qualifies himself as well or 
better than his opponent. 

College-trained men and women are the hope of the 
future. It is theirs to guard and direct and preserve the 
republic — theirs to apply correct thinking and patriotic 
acting to the solution of pending problems of state. The 
cultivated man, the cultured woman, the educated citizen, 
is to be the defender of principle and the protector of liberty 
in the years to come. Numbers is nothing; properly 
directed, intelligence is everything. 

College-bred men, in matters of government, your 
opportunity is great — equally great is your responsibility. 

The College Man in Professional Life, — What is true of 
the college man in politics is eqaully true of him in the 
learned professions of the ministry, law, medicine and teach- 
ing. While it has long been conceded that these callings 
required special preparation not thought to be necessary 
in others, competition is becoming so great, and the demand 
for efficient service is becoming so strong, that the man 
without training above the elementary and secondary 
courses is at a great disadvantage. 

The Ministry. — The demand for educated men in the 
ministry keeps pace with that in secular life. The pulpit 
has never been so strong intellectually as at present. Dur- 
ing the last quarter of the nineteenth century the number 
of college graduates in the ministry increased 114 per cent. 
For the same period the increase in population was only 87 
per cent. If there is any decrease in the number entering 
that service, as is claimed by some, it is among those with- 
out the higher training. The pulpit call is for high scholar- 
ship as well as for a knowledge of homiletics. That the call 
is heard and to some extent heeded, is shown by the figures 
given. 
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The falling off in the number of uneducated aspirants 
but multiplies the chances for success of, and increased 
demand for, the educated wearers of the ministerial toga. 
Among people of ignorant communities even, there exists 
a perceptible and growing desire for more efficient church 
leadership. In proportion as the number of well educated 
men entering the ministry has increased have denomina- 
tional prejudice and religious intolerance and wicked super- 
stition departed from the minds and hearts of the people. 

Practically all of the most desirable offices of church 
are now occupied by college-bred men. They are the lead- 
ers in the great march of religious thought and action. To 
them must we look for the continued spread of the glorious 
gospel of love and light and life. 

Medicine, — In medicine the same is true. Of the 132,225 
physicians in the United States at the beginning of this 
the twentieth century, 111,149 were graduates of medical 
schools. Deducting 10 per cent, for those who quit the the 
profession and follow other pursuits, 75 per cent, of those 
in the practice have been trained professionally. While the 
percentage of college-trained physicians is much below that 
in the ministry, such training seems to be more necessary 
for eminent success in that profession, and the number of 
college men seeking it is growing at a wonderful rate. 

Reliable statistics show that the physician with the 
college degree in addition to the professional degree has a 
great advantage over the one with the professional degree 
only. The chances for success and distinction are six to 
one in his favor. 

There is noticed a gradual diminution in the number 
entering the medical profession with no training above the 
elementary schools. For fifty years there has been a gradual 
increase in the number combining college and professional 
courses. Within that period the number taking post-grad- 
uate courses at American and European universities has 
increased more than 500 per cent. 

Twenty-five years ago but few medical schools paid any 
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attention to academic entrance requirements. Now all of 
them enforce to some extent such requirements. The time 
seems to be near when the bachelor's degree, or its equiva- 
lent, will be required of all who enter upon the study and 
practice of the science and art of healing. 

During the past hundred years the medical profession 
has made greater progress than has been made by any other. 
Yet it has but entered upon the broad fields of research 
and discovery and invention. The achievements of the past 
and the promises of the future unite in an invitation to the 
college man to enter and partake of the honors and emolu- 
ments of the profession. 

The Law. — It has not been a long time since law schools 
were few and practically unknown. Till recently, a great 
majority of the members of the bar received their profes- 
sional training in the office of some practitioner. Most 
lawyers, therefore, who are now at that age which usually 
brings greatest success, did not receive professional instruc- 
tion at school. Many of them, on account of war and the 
hardships characteristic of a new country, did not even 
enjoy the advantage of the higher education. Notwith- 
standing these hindrances, many of them have won fame 
and fortune. 

But the time is rapidly passing when great success at 
the bar can be attained by the man without both college 
and professional training. Heretofore, most lawyers have 
found it necessary to compete with men without such 
preparation. Now and hereafter they must come also in 
competition with men who have had college and university 
training — men who enter upon their professional careers 
with highly disciplined minds and well developed bodies. 
As to the outcome of the contest in which the participants 
are so unevenly matched there can be no question. Even 
now the uneducated lawyer enters upon his work so handi- 
capped as to render failure reasonably certain. 

The bar, crowded as it is, offers an inviting field of 
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action to the well educated man. So far as high judicial 
office is concerned, he already has a practical monopoly. 

Teaching. — From one standpoint, at least, teaching is 
the most inviting professional work in the South today. 
None other offers more numerous or greater opportunities 
for service — service to home, to country, to God. And, 
after all, the life of service is the only happy life. While 
the financial returns are small, very small, all others arc 
great, great beyond computation. 

Of the total number of college professors in this country, 
80 per cent, hold the bachelor's degree, 25 per cent, have 
had a professional course, and 50 per cent, have taken a 
graduate degree. Including university profcfssors, these 
percentages would be even greater. Indeed, it is now prac- 
tically impossible for men without graduate degrees to 
secure such positions. The college professor, in preparing 
for his work, spends a longer time beyond the elementary 
school than any other professional man. Yet the average 
age at which he attains to distinction is lower than that in 
any other profession. This tends to prove that the time 
spent in preparing for one's life work is not time lost, but 
time gained. 

The percentage of college-bred men engaged in the work 
of the higher institutions of learning, which has itself grown 
into almost a separate profession, is greater than that of 
any other calling. The demand there is for the highly 
trained specialist — the highly trained specialist of broad and 
liberal education and culture. As colleges and universities 
grow in number and magnitude, rare and inestimable oppor- 
tunities present themselves to the educated man. 

But that branch of educational work which is in greatest 
need of educated men is known as the common school sys- 
tem. The great work which the South has begun along 
that line needs strong and good men — specially trained 
men — to carry it on toward perfection. While we have 
accomplished much in the matter of public education, con- 
sidering the conditions under which we have labored, we 
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have not done our full duty. The fact that we, when com- 
pared with other sections, stand so low in the scale of edu- 
cation, so high in the table of illiteracy, should arouse us to 
greater efforts. • 

There is a growing demand for college men in the public 
school work. The college man who has also had profes- 
sional training may reasonably hope for success in the 
teaching profession. Indeed, as I have before stated, it 
seems to be in many respects the most inviting of pro- 
fessions. 

Business Life. — The trained mind, the disciplined intel- 
lect, the educated man, leads in business life as well as in 
the works mentioned. Business is now a profession. The 
world has come to realize that commercial and industrial 
trades are as important and respectable as civic and profes- 
sional callings; that the one requires as high a degree of 
ability and preparation as the other ; and that if, as individ- 
uals or as a people, we would surpass our competitors in 
skilfulness, we must possess superior skill. 

An education of the eye to see, a training of the hand 
to do, a teaching of the mind to think, a discipline of the 
will to execute — these, combined with a properly cultivated 
conscience, constitute the most striking characteristics of 
the college-trained man, and are absolutely essential to the 
greatest degree of progre* and prosperity in this age of 
great commercial and industrial development. 

In the business world, he who possesses native talent 
only is no match for him who combines with native ability 
the systematic training of a four-year course at college. The 
uneducated man will always be present, but his oppor- 
tunities, his chances for success, will gradually grow smaller 
and less numerous. 

Character, concentration, power, education, are the quali- 
fications demanded by twentieth century business condi- 
tions. 

Conclusion, — Thus it is seen that, in whatever calling 
one may choose, education, higher education, such educa- 
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tion as is found in the average college-bred man, is abso* 
lutely essential to that success which every man should 
hope to achieve. 

President Chas. W. Thwing, of Western Reserve 
University, says that of the more than 15,000 names in 
Appleton's Cyclopedia of Biography, over 5,000, or more 
than 33 1-3 per cent., are the names of college graduates. 
Of each ten thousand people who have not had college 
education, one attains to sufficiently great distinction to 
entitle to him in a place in the biographical dictionaries 
that are published from time to time. Of each group of 
forty who have taken a college degree, one wins such 
honors. 

United States Commissioner of Education William T. 
Harris says that " the chance of the college man as com- 
pared with the non-college man is as 250 to i to become 
distinguished as a public man of some sort — soldier, naval 
officer, lawyer, statesman, clergyman, teacher, author, 
physician, artist, scientist, instructor — in short, a man with 
directive power of some kind, able to combine matter into a 
new and useful form, or to combine men in such a way as 
to reconcile their differences and produce a harmonious 
whole of endeavor." 

Hence, I close as I started, by saying that the call for 
college-bred men is clear and unmistakable. 



ABSTRACT OF ADDRESS ON LITERATURE IN 
THE SOUTH. 



PROF. C. AI.PHONSO SMITH, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 



Dr. Smith, although lavish in extolling the merits of 
the great orators of ante-bellum days, was frank enough to 
admit that the Old South was deficient in literature. He 
claimed that the renaissance in Southern literature did not 
begin until 1870. Irwin, Russell, Maurice, Thompson, 
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Sidney Lanier, Joel Chandler Harris, Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock, George W. Cable, Thomas Nelson Page, Jame Lane 
Allen and others have been the leaders in the new move- 
ment. 

These men, the speaker thought, were not rising into 
solitary or selfish renown — they were lifting the South with 
them, they are writing Southern history, because they are 
describing Southern life. 

Dr. Smith said there was one advantage possessed by 
Southern writers which cannot be overlooked in even the 
most cursory review of our literary prospects. It was a 
truism to say that the war meant far more to the South than 
to the North. To the North it meant the preservation of 
the Union and the abolition of slavery. To the South it 
meant decimated families, smoking homesteads, and the 
passing forever of a civilization unique in human history. 
" But," said the speaker, " literature loves a lost cause, pro- 
vided honor be not lost." 

" Hector, the leader of the defeated Trojans, Hector, the 
warrior, slain in defense of his own firesides, is the most 
princely figure that the Greek Homer has portrayed; the 
Roman Virgil is proud to trace the lineage of his people, not 
back to the victorious Greeks, but to the defeated Trojans; 
England's greatest poet-laureate finds his amplest inspira- 
tion, not in the victories of his Saxon ancestors over King 
Arthur, but in King Arthur himself and his peerless Knights 
of the Round Table, vanquished though they were in bat- 
tle. And so it has always been ; the brave but unfortunate 
reap always the richest measure of literary immortality." 

"More than two thousand years ago Leonidas and his 
three hundred Spartans dared to confront the countless 
hordes of Xerxes. Defeated? Aye, annihilated! But on 
the pages of the world's literature Leonidas and his brave 
three hundred still stand outlined against that Grecian sky 
as an incentive to valor. Fifty years ago Lord Cardigan 
and his fearless six hundred made the immortal charge of 
Balaklava. Defeated ? Aye, annihilated ! But on the pages 
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of the world's literature Lord Cardigan and his dauntless 
six hundred are riding yet. Forty years ago Pickett and 
his devoted followers made their heroic charge at Gettys- 
burg. Defeated? Aye, annihilated! But the time is 
coming, yes, it is nearly here, when on the pages of the 
world's literature, and wherever heroic hearts shall respond 
to heroic deeds, Pickett and his peerless band shall charge 
and charge forever. 

" Do you remember that tender scene in King Lear 
where Cordelia stands in the presence of her father, despised, 
disinherited, forsaken? As her cowardly suitor slinks from 
the room because Cordelia's inheritance has been lost, the 
King of France steps forward and, on bended knee, says : 

"'Fairest Cordelia, that art most rich, being poor; 
Most choice, forsaken; and most loved, despised; 
Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon; 
Be it lawful, I take up what's cast away.* 

" And so, when brave men have fought for the right, as 
God gave them to see the right, but fought in vain ; when 
great orators have pleaded for justice, as God gave them 
to understand justice, but pleaded in vain; when the bugles 
call no more; when the banners are battered and trailing; 
when the shouts of victory are forever hushed, and the 
miserere of defeat is chanted over the graves of a buried 
army; when all, all, is lost save honor, it is then the muses 
of poetry and song stoop from their aerial heights and lift 
the dear old lost cause up, up, into the unchanging realm of 
literature. 

" Thus, if history means anything, it means that as the 
years go by, Southern chivalry. Southern idealism, Southern 
traditions, are to enter more and more into our national 
literature. And then it will no longer be said that, though 
the South has a history, it is an unwritten and an unknown 
history; for Southern history will then have been written 
in the living letters of a nation's song and story." 
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THE GROWTH OF THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 

SYSTEM IN THE SOUTHERN STATES AND 

A STUDY OF ITS INFLUENCE. 



DR. W. T. HARRIS, U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 



On January ist, 1850, four years more than a half century 
ago, there were in the United States eleven high schools 
that had a course of study from two to four years in length 
laid out progressively so as to cover branches of mathe- 
matics and foreign languages together with advanced 
studies in literature, natural science and ancient history. 
These eleven schools received pupils promoted on exam- 
ination from a graded course of study in elementary 
branches. 

Thirty-three more of this modern type of high schools 
were added before January, i860, making a total of 44 high 
schools, of which three were in the South. At that time 
(i860) the wise people shook their heads and said: "It 
is doubtful if the constitution permits the education of the 
people in free high schools. District schools may be all 
right enough, but our forefathers never intended to furnish 
a liberal education to all children at the expense of the tax- 
payer." The friends of free high schools were somewhat 
uneasy over this. But the next ten years saw the number 
of high schools rise to four times their former number — the 
44 of i860 had increased to at least 160 in 1870; and in the 
next ten years the increase continued, so that by 1880 there 
were in operation nearly 800 public high schools. These 
reached 2.526 in 1890, and 6,005 i" 1900, and 6,318 in 1902. 

The most noteworthy circumstance connected with this 
is that the increase of public high schools has gone on in all 
sections of the country. Take, for example, the North 
Atlantic States ; these already had 786 high schools in 1890, 
and they came near to doubling their quota in 1900, in 
which year they reported 1,448, and in 1902 1,477. The 
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South Atlantic States had only 115 high schools in 1890, 
but in ten years they had in operation nearly four times 
as many, for they report 449 in 1900 and 466 in 1902. 
The South Central States did even better than this, for 
they increased their public high schools from 158 in 1890 to 
675 in 1900, and again to 746 in 1902. The Western divis- 
ion of States — including those on the Pacific coast and 
States in the mountains — had 91 high schools in 1890, 270 
in 1900, and 339 in 1902. The North Central States have 
long led in the number of public secondary schools. They 
had in 1890 more than half of all the high schools in the 
country, and they have more than half now. Their quota 
increased from 1,376 to 3,290 public high schools in 1902. 

Even the schools for colored people in the South have a 
considerable number of secondary pupils. In 1880, while 
the population of the entire country sent 4,362 in each mil- 
lion into public and private secondary schools and col- 
leges, the States of the South (includng Missouri) had 
1,289 colored students in each million of colored people. 
Although this was less than one-third of the average quota 
for all people, yet it was encouraging, because it showed 
that much was being done to furnish an educated ministry, 
qualified teachers and physicians. The quota in a million 
of colored persons in high schools and colleges has increased 
slightly from decade to decade, owing chiefly, it would 
seem, to the increase in colored high schools in Southern 
cities. The quota in the million was, as I have mentioned, 
1,289 i" 1880. It rose to 2,061 in 1890, and to 2,517 in 
1900 — quite a noteworthy increase of itself, although 
eclipsed by the general increase for the entire country. In 
these statistics of colored people I have included both sec- 
ondary and higher education, because it is not easy to tell 
how large a proportion those enrolled in colleges are up to 
a college standard, and how many are only advanced to the 
secondary rank. I have also counted together the public 
and private schools for secondary and higher work. 

I have prepared a table showing the number of high 
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schools in the South (including West Virginia and Mis- 
souri) in each year from 1889-1890 to 1902, inclusive, and 
giving the annual number of pupils enrolled, and the num- 
ber of graduates : 

HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH, INCLUDING MISSOURI 
AND WEST VIRGINLA. 



YSARS 


NO. OF 


SECONDARY 


col'd 


GRADU- 


HIGH SCHLS. 


STUDIES 


SECONDARY 


ATES 


1889-90 


343 


23,832 


2,322 


2.666 


1890-91 


436 


27,864 


1.308 


3,146 


1891-92 


513 


33,847 


1,744 


2,675 


1892-93 


460 


33,719 


1,463 


3.345 


1893-94 


798 


49,275 


2,009 


5.056 


1894-95 


1,070 


61,511 


2,107 


5.729 


1895-96 


1.065 


63,569 


1,904 


5,477 


1896-97 


1,069 


66,653 


2,599 


6,408 


1897-98 


1.135 


74,070 


3,539 


7,170 


1898-99 


1.207 


80,482 


4.037 


8,037 


1899-00 


1.348 


86,795 


5,055 


8,813 


1900-01 


1,431 


89,784 


5,676 


9,468 


1901 02 


1.378 


88,262 


5,259 


9.185 



It shows an enrollment of 23.832 pupils in 1890 and 
88,262 in 1902. Of these 2,122 were colored students in 
1900 and 5,259 colored students in 1902. 

I present next a comparative table showing the South- 
em high school enrollment by States for 1890 and 1902. 

The State of Alabama reports the greatest rate of 
increase, being from 375 pupils to 3,780, or ten times the 
former number. 

The next State, South Carolina, shows an increase from 
524 high schools pupils to 7>^ times that number, or 3,980. 

Tennessee and Mississippi increased to five times their 
former number. Maryland, North Carolina, Florida and 
Texas increased to four times their former number, and 
the following to three and one-half times: Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Arkansas and Missouri. No Southern 
State increased to less than double its former number of 
high school pupils. The colored high school pupils increased 
to two and one-half times their former number, and the 
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increase of the total enrollment is from 23,832 pupils to 
nearly four times that number, namely, 88,262 pupils. 



SECONDARY STUDENTS 



TOTAL, 



STATB 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Missouri 



1890 


1902 


23,832 


88.262 


545 


1,087 


1,141 


4.508 


1,746 


3,339 


2,059 


4.122 


694 


1,727 


349 


1,339 


524 


3,980 


1.676 


5,958 


509 


1.901 


1,511 


5.390 


966 


5.233 


375 


3,780 


694 


3,691 


837 


3.008 


3.574 


15,080 


861 


2,933 


5,771 


21,186 



It will naturally be asked what is the significance of 
this concerted and prodigious increase in free public high 
schools all over the country, and especially in the South. 

It is ingeniously suggested by some that these pupils are 
studying less useful branches of learning than they studied 
in the elementary schools — that, in short, the tranches 
taught in the high schools are of the kind known as 
ornamental rather than solid acquisitions. 

Let us look at this question for a moment. 

In 1890 I made out a list of branches that ought to form 
a secondary course — branches that were substantial and 
such as if pursued vigorously would give mental strength 
as well as insight into natural and human society. Since 
then the high schools have reported the numbers of pupils 
studying languages, mathematics, natural science and his- 
tory. 
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Let us go over the results as to the South (omitting 
Missouri) in this comparison : 

Forty-nine thousand nine hundred and sixty-eight pupils 
were studying algebra last year (1902) in the South Atlantic 
and South Central States. 

Algebra is a difficult study, but it gives an insight into 
the construction of arithmetic. If a person in later life 
should forget his arithmetic he may readily reconstruct its 
rules, if he has studied algebra at some time in his youth 
for a year. He can perform far more difficult problems by 
its method than he ever could perform by simple arithme- 
tic. No advanced course of study in mathematics can 
be pursued except by the aid of algebra. 

Besides these students in Algebra, there were 20,908 
youths in the Southern high schools studying geometry. 
This branch shows the necessary structure of all bodies 
that exist in space. Algebra and geometry are tools of 
thought that enable men to control matter and motion. 
They are among the most practical of all branches for giv- 
ing directive power. 

My attention was called to this practical phase of high 
school mathematics thirty years ago, when one of our high 
school boys in St. Louis, Missouri, took a humble position 
in the water works office of that city. Some pipes in the 
lower part of the city next to the river burst, and the new 
ones by which they were replaced did not last long. This 
boy made a calculation and found that the pressure of a 
hundred and fifty feet of water is something like sixty 
pounds to the square inch, and that this was more than the 
regulation pipe used could stand, and he, on request of the 
manager, made a formula by which the proper regulation 
standard of pipes could be fixed. This boy was promoted. 

In 1902 there were 3,518 pupils in Southern high schools 
studying trigonometry, the branch which underlies sur- 
veying, navigation and astronomy. Its practical use is 
evident. 

There were 1,992 students in astronomy, 4,890 in chcm- 
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istry, 3,142 in geology, 28, 495 in human physiology, 13,185 
in physical geography and 16,034 in physics. It is well 
known that physical geography bears nearly the relation 
to common geography that algebra bears to arithmetic; it 
enables one to explain it and see the necessity of the various 
processes of formation that are going on constantly in the 
structure of the earth's surface. 

Physics, on the other hand, or natural philosophy, 
describes and explains mathematically the various proper- 
ties of matter and force, showing the structure of all kinds 
of machinery and giving an insight into electricty, steam, 
attraction of gravitation, the dynamics of water, the nature 
of the solar spectrum, the structure of the telescope and the 
microscope and the like. 

Of all the branches that have to do with the conquest of 
Nature, physics is the most important for the pupil. 

In the languages, 3,972 pupils in Southern high schools 
were studying French, 4,922 pupils studying German, 1,372 
Greek, and 41,759 were studying Latin. Latin is the stock 
out of which the southern languages of Europe are formed. 
Even the northern languages get the most important part 
of their vocabularies from it, namely, the technical words 
for the sciences and the words expressing fine shades of 
thought and refined emotions. Even a brief study of Latin, 
say six months, is of immense value to enable one to be at 
home in the English language, of which three-fourths of 
the vocabulary is of Latin origin. 

Besides these language studies, which deal with a 
knowledge of human nature, the high school gives other 
studies that help powerfully in the same direction. Thirty- 
two thousand eight hundred and eighty pupils in Southern 
high schools studied general history last year; 19,048 
studied civil government, and did something to prepare 
themselves for their duties as citizens; 29,830 studied the 
history of English literature and did special work on pieces 
selected from great authors. 

This is an age of the conquest of Nature by machinery. 
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One hears gladly the strong speeches made by progressive 
men in the South in favor of manual training and industrial 
training — ^there ought to be free industrial schools enough 
to enable each youth to learn the trade of his choice without 
resorting to the tedious and wasteful process of apprentice- 
ship. It ought to be possible for any middle-aged man or 
woman to attend an evening school or a day school and 
learn a new trade in a few weeks or months — or, what is 
of quite as much importance to them, learn how to improve 
themselves in the trades they have been following for 
twenty years without acquiring any considerable skill, 
because of having no opportunity to learn the most approved 
new methods of manipulation. All this is true, but it 
remains a fact that the pupils who have well learned the 
common school branches are far better fitted to use 
machinery than the illiterate laborers who have served their 
long apprenticeships of seven or even twenty-seven years. 
And as for the pupils who have learned the high school 
course of study, they are out of sight of the pupils who have 
completed only the three R*s in their ability to meet diffi- 
culties in adjusting machinery, keeping it in repair and at 
the highest rate of speed. The high school pupils furnish 
a far larger percentage of inventors — they can devise and 
suggest improvements to their machines. Besides this they 
show more capacity to direct the labor of others. They 
can meet and overcome obstacles — hence, they furnish such 
overseers as are cheap at high wages. 

While education of the people of the South in elementary 
schools has made great progress in the past twenty years — 
reaching larger numbers of the population — about 14 in the 
hundred in 1870, 18 in the hundred in 1880 and 23 in the 
hundred in 1900 — increasing school property from sixteen 
millions of dollars in 1875 to $60,000,000 in 1900 — increasing 
its annual school term from an average of 92 days to an 
average of 115 days in twenty years in the South Atlantic 
division and from 79 days to loi days in the South Central 
division — while this progress in education has gone on the 
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South has increased the productive power of the individual 
by nearly fifty per cent. It has produced a laboring class 
that can use machinery to assist the strength of bone and 
muscle. It has made possible the great change of vocations 
from the production of mere raw materials to the produc- 
tion of the finished product. This is a change going on in 
all civilized countries. The machine is coming in at one 
end, and the mere drudge is going out at the other. 
The uneducated, unskilled man is not needed, for his hands 
and muscles cannot compete with the machine. But he is 
needed in the work of directing the machine. He is there- 
fore called upon to step up from the occupation of the mere 
drudge to the occupation of the overseer of the machine. 
The change from hand work to brain work is a necessity. 
But this cannot go on without schools that fit the pupils out 
with alert and versatile intelligence. 

Even in the fertile fields of the South, unskilled labor 
does not bring good wages. The skilled laborer in the city, 
using tools and directing machinery, earns and receives an 
average of double the wages that the farm hand gets. 

But machinery is going out from the city to the farm, 
and the farm, too, needs fewer laborers, and can furnish 
more productions. The surplus farmers must go into 
mechanical industries, into transportation and commerce. 
Fewer and fewer people are needed for the production of 
the raw materials of food, clothing and shelter all the world 
over, thanks to mechanic inventions which are pushing the 
mere illiterate drudge out of his vocation. He must climb 
up or else starve in the attempt to compete with the 
machine. 

This lesson is illustrated in a wonderful manner by the 
history of farming in the great Northwest. I have prepared 
a comparative table showing how machinery is changing 
the conditions of wealth in that region. The census reported 
the value of the products of the agricultural industry in 
North Dakota in 1890 at thirty-two cents per day for each 
man, woman and child in that State. In 1900 it reached 
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fifty-five cents a day, the highest average production ever 
reached by agriculture in America, so far as I am able to 
ascertain. In that State the laborer uses the most improved 
machinery and the steam engine for a motive power. But 
manufactures have not come there to any great extent — only 
three cents a day in 1890 and a slight raise in 1900, 
making a total of earnings of 58 cents a day for each inhab- 
itant without counting earnings from commerce and trans- 
portation. 

Iowa is an example of a much older and more populous 
State which has introduced machinery into agriculture and 
also developed a large amount of manufacturing in its cities 
and villages. In the decade of 1890-1900 it increased its 
agricultural production from 23 cents to 45 cents per day 
percapita — doubled it in ten years — and also increased its 
manufactures from six and one-half cents to eight cents a 
day earnings for each inhabitant in the same decade. This 
gives an aggregate of 53 cents a day per inhabitant from 
these two sources alone, without considering vast earnings 
from transportation and other sources, which would swell 
the total to over 60 cents a day for each member of the 
population, counting 365 days to the year. 

Some States, counting the North Atlantic division and 
adding Delaware and Maryland from the South and Ohio 
and Illinois from the West, have very large earnings from 
manufactures. 

The average earning per day of each inhabitant of Con- 
necticut is 50 cents from manufactures and Sj/i cents from 
agriculture (total 583^ cents). This agriculture is market 
gardening, which is rendered profitable by its proximity to 
great cities. The small State of Rhode Island leads all 
States in its quota of earnings from manufactures, which 
rise to the sum of 56 cents per day per inhabitant, to which 
it adds four cents a day from agriculture, making a total of 
60 cents a day. 

Massachusetts obtains 47 cents from manufactures and 
4 cents from agriculture per day for each inhabitant, while 
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New York gets 39 cents a day from manufactures and nine 
cents from agriculture. Pennsylvania gets 34^ cents from 
manufactures and nine cents from agriculture. The income 
from the mines of Pennsylvania is large, so is that from 
transportation in New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Transportation is real production of value, because 
it carries goods from the place where they are not needed to 
the place where they are of use. Cotton carried from New 
Orleans or Savannah to Lowell or Manchester has increased 
its value by the cost of freight. 

The per cent, of increase in value of manufactures in 
the South is greater than it is in the other census divisions, 
but its results do not appear so significant as they really 
are, since they are the beginning of what will be a vast and 
profitable industry in the South within comparatively a few 
years. North Carolina increased its daily per capita of earn- 
ings from manufactures from three cents to six cents — 
doubled it; while it increased its agricultural earnings from 
8y2 cents per day to 13 cents (12.8 cents). South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama made increased earnings in manu- 
factures from one cent to four cents per day for each inhab- 
itant and the same in agriculture, reaching an aggregate of 
19 cents each per capita. Virginia, Florida, Mississippi, 
Arkansas earned 21 cents per day per capita, Tennessee 
20^ cents, Louisiana 22 cents, Kentucky 25 cents and Texas 
26 cents daily per inhabitant. 

Counting in all the earnings in whatever line of indus- 
try, the nation averaged in 1880 about 44 cents per day per 
each man, woman and child; and in 1890 it arose to 51 J4 
cents. 

The wisdom of founding a free school system, seen from 
an economic point of view, lies in the fact that it makes 
possible an easy change of vocations among its people. It 
puts alertness and versatility in place of mere brute 
strength and persistency. More than this, it puts aspira- 
tion and ambition into its pupils. It makes them acquainted 
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with what mankind have done and teaches them the way in 
which they can do equal or greater things. 

All over the South cities are growing in size and number, 
cities bring together the producer and the consumer. The 
city, too, is the necessary resort of the surplus laborers no 
longer needed on the farm. We do not need so many people 
to get for us the raw materials of food, clothing and shelter, 
but we need more and more people to turn these raw 
materials into articles of comfort and luxury. We need 
more and more people to work at transportation and inter- 
communication. We need more persons in the work of 
giving culture to the rest. The savage tribe, unaided by 
machinery, can afford only one man for the production 
of ornament — nearly all are needed for the supply of food 
and clothing of the plainest sort. But the partly civilized 
tribe can afford ten persons for the production of ornament 
and luxury. The proportion increases rapidly as we ascend 
in the use of machinery, and the time is arrived now when 
more than a hundred in a thousand are needed for the pro- 
duction of ornaments and luxury. 

In transportation and intercommunication with rail- 
roads, telegraphs, postal systems, newspapers, books, libra- 
ries, schools and churches — here the line of industrial occu- 
pations rises from mere transportation through intercom- 
munication up to culture. In these employments more and 
more persons will be needed. 

Instead of ninety-nine drudges producing raw material 
and one person working to furnish and diffuse directive 
intelligence, it will come to pass in the distant future that 
one man will, by the aid of machinery, furnish the raw 
material, another man's labor will make the useful articles 
for food, clothing and shelter, ten more will elaborate arti- 
cles of comfort and luxury, the rest, more than 80 per cent. 
of the community, will take up vocations having to do with 
protection and culture. 

The work of education is the direct work of helping 
individuals to help themselves. It does not go on as fast as 
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it should, nor as far as it should. The average schooling 
for the entire nation is at present only 1,032 days for each 
person. This would give five years — each year of 200 days — 
enough to take a pupil through the primary schools of a city 
and a little more. 

Small as is the schooling given by our nation to its peo- 
ple, some five years apiece, on the average, it sufficies to 
make reading and writing universal, and with them gives 
also a limited acquaintance with the rudiments of arith- 
metic and geography. This fits the citizen to become a 
reader of the daily newspaper, and thus to bring him under 
an educating influence that will continue throughout his 
life. A newspaper civilization is one that governs by means 
of public opinion. The newspaper creates public opinion. 
No great free nation is possible except in a newspaper civili- 
zation. By aid of the printed page, the school-educated 
person makes present to himself daily the events of the 
world and lives an epic life. For the epic life is the life of 
nations. A certain portion of the day of each citizen is 
given to contemplating world events, and to discussing 
them. He sees the doings of his state and nation, and forms 
his own opinion. His opinion in the aggregate, with those 
of his fellow citizens, is collected and oflfered to the world 
by the newspaper. 

This is the greatest and most important service of our 
educational system, to give the people the power to read- 
just their vocations, and to climb up to better paid and 
more useful industries out of lives of drudgery, is a great 
thing, a sufficient reason in itself for establishing a public 
school system. But to give the people the power of partici- 
pating in each other's thoughts — to give each one the power 
to contribute his influence to the formation of a national 
public opinion — is a far greater good ; for it looks forward 
to the millenium, when no wars will be needed for the 
mediation of hostile ideas. 

The study we have made on the growth of the public 
high school system in the South reveals to us the presence 
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and activity of a great auxiliary force that has come to aid 
the elementary schools in this their great work. 



DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 



SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 



First Baptist Church — 3:30 p. m., December 31, 1903. 

The Department of Superintendence was convened at 
3 130 p. m. in the main assembly room of the First Baptist 
church, the president, Supt. J. C. Compton, of Leesburg, 
Fla., being in the chair. 

As the secretary, Prin. Thos. B. Hamby, of Asheville, 
N. C, was absent. Principal W. G. Blake, Spartanburg, 
S. C, was asked to serve. 

Supt. Frank Evans, Spartanburg, S. C, read a paper on 
The Superintendent's Inspection of Schools. 

The discussion was continued by Supt. Jcre M. Pound, 
Macon, Ga. 

Secretary Tighe here stated that he should like to 
recommend in this connection the reading of those articles 
appearing in The Forum by Dr. Rice, of the ** Society for 
Educational Research." 

The next subject coming up for discussion was The 
Effects of School Environment Upon the Character and 
Intellect of Pupils. As neither of the appointed speakers, 
Supt. B. C. Graham, Tampa, Fla., nor Supt, J. C. Harris, 
Rome, Ga., was present, the discussion of this subject was 
postponed until the next meeting. 

The topic. Qualifications and Conditions to be Considered 
in the Selection of Teachers, was next taken up. Supt. D. 
R. Murphy, of Anniston, Ala., read a paper. 

This paper was followed by one from Supt. E. A. Pound, 
Waycross, Ga. 
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The meeting then adjourned to reassemble on the after- 
noon of the following day. 

3:30 p. M. JANUARY I, 1904. 

The second session of the Department of Superintend- 
ence convened in the First Baptist church at 3:30 p. m., 
Superintendent Compton presiding. 

The topic deferred from last session, namely, The 
Effects of School Environment Upon the Character and 
Intellect of pupils was now taken up, and, in the absence of 
the appointed speakers, Prin. W. G. Blake, Spartanburg, 
S. C, whose remarks appear elsewhere, was the first speaker. 

The next and last subject for consideration was : Is Con- 
solidation of Schools Feasible? Upon this topic Supt. Geo. 
P. Glenn, Jacksonville, Fla., read a paper. 

Great interest was manifested in the contents of this 
paper; and, while there was little time left for discussion, 
many questions were asked by those present, and answen d 
by Mr. Glenn. 

In consideration of the interest and importance of this 
subject of school consolidation, many expressed themselves 
as desirous of having the next session of the Association 
meet at Jacksonville, Fla., as most favorable opportunity 
would thereby be afforded for studying the system where 
it has been successfully worked out. 

The discussion having now ended, a short business ses- 
sion was held. 

It being in order to choose officers for the coming year, 
an election was held, which resulted in the choice of the 
following: President, E. H. Mark, Louisville, Ky. ; vice- 
president, Supt. J. C. Compton, Leesburg, Fla.; secretary, 
J. D. Gwaltney, Rome, Ga. 

On motion by Superintendent Phillips, a committee of 
three was authorized to be appointed by the incoming presi- 
dent at an early date, whose duty it should be to make a 
thorough inve^igation of the matter of school consolidation 
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in the South, and which should be given a place for its 
report upon the regular program. 
The session was then adjourned. 

W. G. Blake, Secretary pro tem. 



SUPERINTENDENTS' INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 



FRANK BVANS, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, SPARTAN- 
BURG, S. C. 



The functons of the office of superintendent of public 
schools have become so well defined now that it is neces- 
sary for me to discuss only a few of them. 

That the work of the superintendent should include at 
least a directive oversight in the construction of school 
houses and the purchasing of supplies; that heating, light- 
ing, ventilating, and repairing all come in a manner under 
his inspection ; that he must prescribe the blanks to be used 
and the records to be kept; that he should nominate the 
teachers to be appointed and dismiss those who are incom- 
petent, or, at least, that the appointment and dismissal of 
teachers should be a divided responsibility between the 
superintendent and the board of education, are questions 
which have been repeatedly discussed in school meetings 
and in educated magazines with but one result. Our ablest 
school men agree that this much authority is requisite for 
the highest efficiency in school administration. The reason 
they have argued them so often is that many cities and 
towns fail to grant them. 

In small towns the members of the board being in close 
touch with the schools are jealous of their authority. They 
frequently assume the right as individuals to direct teach- 
ers in their duties, to review cases of discipline, taking 
upon themselves supervisory powers. The superintendent 
is a sort of errand boy for the board. 

In many of the larger cities the spoils system prevails, 
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and the superintendent is made the tool of municipal poli- 
ticians. In both instances the boards of education are not 
honorable bodies, and the superintendents who do their 
bidding are cheap men. 

I should like to announce to the public that we are unan- 
imous on these propositions. That it is no longer necessary 
to discuss them in our meetings. The responsibility of put- 
ting them into practice rests now with school boards and not 
with superintendents. 

I wish to say in the beginning that I have had no experi- 
ence as superintendent in towns of over 15,000 people. 
Consequently, much that is set forth in this paper may be 
applicable only to towns and small cities. 

Let us suppose that all the houses needed have been 
built and equipped, the superintendent elected, and that 
everything is ready for the selection of teachers. If the pay 
oflfered is at all adequate the number of applicants will be 
large, and by far the greater number of them will be from 
the community — " home talent," their friends will argue. 
There may not be one good and experienced teacher in the 
place. If a small town, it would be unusual should there be 
more than three or four of such teachers. Consequently the 
force must be strengthened by appointment of some 
well equipped teachers from outside. Small cities cannot 
afford a normal school. But the school system of the town 
may represent a training-school of which the untrained 
teachers and the substitutes are the students and the super- 
intendent and the trained teachers are the instructors. The 
trained teachers' classes become at once a model school and 
a practice school for the substitute teachers. Certain of 
the best regular teachers are selected whom the pupil teach- 
ers are sent to observe. The teacher explains the purposes 
of her work. The pupil teacher is expected to take notes 
and ask questions. After a while, when she begins to become 
familiar with the methods of teaching, the substitute is 
required to teach the class herself, under the supervision of 
the regular teacher, who is expected to hand to the superin- 
tendent a written criticism of the work. These criticisms 
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often bring about a conference of the superintendent, the 
teacher, and the substitute. In this way the substitute 
learns how to plan the lessons, to call the classes to order, 
and to dismiss them, besides having the opportunity of the 
advice of friendly critics. 

When the time for the annual election of teachers comes, 
the board will feel under no obligation to appoint applicants 
from home, except those who have done satisfactory work 
in the training class. The board is generally relieved to 
have the number of applicants reduced in this way. 

When a good corps of teachers is secured the superin- 
tendent can put his best thought upon the teachers' meet- 
ings: demonstrating the principles underlying their meth- 
ods, inspiring the teachers with a spirit of self-culture, act- 
ing as their adviser and teacher. Then in his visits to the 
classrooms he should see that his plans are carried out. He 
must see that the principles he discovers are applied ; other- 
wise, his work will not do much good. Teachers are 
required to report their success or failure — privately at first, 
and then in the teachers* meetings, if the experience would 
be worth anything to the others. It is frequently necessary 
to give individual help, but a principle known to be sound 
should never be given up because of the dullness or indif- 
ference of the teacher. Give up the teacher. 

When this is done the superintendent alone is responsi- 
ble for the work, and he should protect his teachers against 
ignorant criticism, captious complaints, and abusive letters. 
He should be ready to defend them against the remarks of 
unpleasant visitors, rude boys, gossiping girls, and their 
mothers. 

People are beginning to see the necessity of having 
trained teachers. Those who have children to educate think 
that no teacher is too good for our schools. Those indeed 
who have friends seeking positions talk about home talent. 

It matters very little ten years hence if a man has a good 
education whether his teacher came from abroad or was to 
the manor born : but if his mental training has been neg- 
lected and he should fail at college or in business, it would 
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be a matter of poor consolation to him that his teacher was 
the daughter of a veteran at home, or that she was poor, and 
needed the money. The young women of our towns do not 
need money half so much as our children need educating. 

Behavior on the street while going to and from the 
school should be under the inspection of the superintendent 
and the teachers. There is some difference of opinion on 
this point. The city schools usually have a rule to the 
effect that principals shall see that children are sent home 
immediately after school, and that the neighborhood is not 
disturbed by them either in going to school or returning 
therefrom. Parents who are incapable of controlling their 
children, and object to their being controlled by others, 
insist that disorderly conduct on the streets should be regu- 
lated by police officers. This is narrow and impracticable 
in the extreme. Policemen pay no attention to cigarette 
smoking, nor to the taunting insults of bullies. They do 
not protect girls from the indecent remarks of rude and 
unmannerly boys. The moment a pupil leaves home with 
his books in the morning till he reports to his parents in the 
afternoon he should be under the direction of the superin- 
tendent. The more intelligent citizens do not object to this 
regulation. Sensible people do not wish that bad boys 
should grow up uncorrected. 

II. — the negro schools. 

The superintendent is an executive officer and a teacher 
also, that is, he must exert a pedagogical influence upon all 
the schools under his direction. When I say all I mean 
all — white and black. The negro schools come under our 
inspection. The course of study and the methods of teach- 
ing in the primary and intermediate grades at least of the 
negro schools is identical with those of the white schools. 
Very much has been said lately on the subject of manual 
training for negro children. Eighty per cent, of the negjo 
children in my city today have not the mental training nec- 
essary to begin manual training as it should be taught. 
Fifty per cent, of them are in the first grade. 
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In some of our cities thousands of dollars have been 
invested in this industrial education of the negro, while his 
primary education, taking the whole mass, has been wholly 
inadequate to his needs. In other cities this so-called indus- 
trial training for negroes is nothing more than a scheme to 
throw dust into the eyes of the public. 

Manual training is good. But there is no excuse to neg- 
lect mental training. The teaching which secures obedience 
and good order, which builds up character, is the best teach- 
ing, whether the pupils be white or black. 

Pupils who are absent or tardy must bring to the 
teacher a written excuse, signed by the parent or guardian. 
The negroes have not been required to observe this rule, on 
the ground that so few of the parents can write. Conse- 
quently the children are not regular or punctual in their 
attendance. Truancy is too frequent. 

They should no longer be excused from the observance 
of this regulation. Every negro between the age of 20 and 
50 ought to be able to write nozv. 

I have enforced the rule as to written excuses very suc- 
cessfully during the month just closed — November. When 
it was announced that written excuses would be required 
in the negro schools, just as in the white schools, the negro 
teachers thought that it would be impracticable. The pu- 
pils protested that their parents could not write. Many of 
the parents who could write legibly enough said that they 
did not know how to write excuses. 

At the next meeting of the colored teachers I invited all 
the negro preachers to be present. They came willingly, 
and some of the parents came too. I explained to this con- 
ference the importance of having parents to send written 
excuses whenever it became necessary to excuse their 
children from any duty: the importance of putting their 
own signatures to the monthly report cards which were sent 
to them from the teachers. I tried to make them under- 
stand the object of the monthly report cards; I told them 
that 100 meant perfect ; 80 to 90 good, 60 to 70 poor, etc. I 
told them that if one received 50 on attendance he had been 
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at school only half the time, and 50 on one of his studies 
meant that he had missed half of his lessons, etc. We 
wished them to sign and return these cards in order that 
we may be sure they had received them. 

Knowing that the mass of the negroes do not read news- 
papers, I requested the preachers to make the announce- 
ment from their pulpits. I urged them to appeal to the 
pride of their people, and tell them that they ought to be 
ashamed to say that they could not write excuses when they 
could write; that they ought not to be willing just to let 
this thing go. 

The day after this announcement was made, after a care- 
ful canvass of each grade, it was found that only six and 
one-thrd per cent, of the entire enrollment of the negro 
school were unable to bring written excuse^ because neither 
parent could write. The negroes are proud of the result. 

When the pay is only moderate the best trained negro 
teachers may be secured if the superintendent will take the 
trouble to select them. The brightest and best equipped 
negro women teach school. There is no higher position for 
them. College graduates who have had normal training 
and successful experience in actual teaching may be 
obtained. Many of them are excellent primary teachers. 
Those who undertake higher work are inclined to be book- 
ish. This can be accounted for in part because they have so 
few to read. 

The negro works better under supervision. Left to him- 
self, he works without plan or method. He is, and must be 
for a long time, a rate worker. Consequently his teaching 
reflects the training given him by the supervisor. Hence, 
the supervisor should be very explicit in his directions. He 
should meet his negro teachers regularly for the purpose 
of instructing them in their grade work. He should give 
them model lessons occasionally. He sho«ld guard them 
against being too formal. Negroes are apt to fall into 
formal teaching. 

The superintendent should give them explicit directions 
as to how to maintain good order: not in the school room 
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only, but in the yard and on the street. Every child should 
be on the playground at recess, and every teacher should be 
there too. They have a better opportunity on the play- 
ground than they have in the class-room to teach good 
manners. They can teach them to be fair in their games 
and to behave properly towards each other. They can teach 
self-control. On the streets, pupils should be taught to 
modulate their voices, and not shriek and scream and make 
disagreeable noises ; to keep to the right side of the walk, so 
as not to interfere with people walking in the opposite 
direction. 

It is well to have the negro schools to adjourn a quarter 
of an hour later than the white schools, in order that there 
shall be no unpleasant collisions between the races. The 
best discipline is that which prevents offenses from coming, 
not that which deals skillfully with offenses after they have 
come. 

In matters of discipline it depends more on who the man 
is and what respect he commands on the part of those whom 
he directs, than on what method of dealing with a partic- 
ular offense he may adopt. Narrow and sectional as this 
view may appear, I cannot refrain from saying that super- 
intendents of Southern schools should be Southern men. 
Many of our best grade teachers and some excellent princi- 
pals have come to us from the Northern States. I hope they 
will continue to come. But the Northern man doesn't 
understand the negro, and the negro doesn't understand 
him. Progressive teachers who disagree with me on this 
point would certainly change their opinions if they should 
have the same experience with this matter that I have 
had. Not very long ago I switched some white boys for 
wantonly mistreating negro pupils on the street. Very little 
was said about it. The parents of the offending boys did not 
complain. If I had been a Northern man the occurrence 
would have created a sensation. Not that Northern super- 
intendent could not have dealt with the offenders as skillfully 
as I did; not that he could have handled the rod any less 
effectually ; but the mere fact of his being a Northern man 
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punishing Southern boys for their conduct towards negro 
children would have enraged those parents. You may say 
that this is prejudice. This is true, but it exists all the same. 

If you would gain the negro's confidence you must first 
gain his sympathy, and you can gain neither his sympathy 
nor his respect by putting yourself on the same social plane 
with him. He is naturally and justly suspicious of those who 
pretend social equality with him. 

Negro preachers and other leaders should not be allowed 
to make speeches in the school house except by permission 
of the superintendent. It is well for the superintendent to 
be present whenever addresses from outsiders are to be 
made. By paying attention to this point, he will be able to 
save the school and himself from a great deal of ignorant 
criticism. 

Just a word on the subject of race atagonism : 

On the 30th of November I wrote return postal cards to 
the superintendents of eight of the largest cities in South 
Carolina, upon which, among others, was submitted the 
following question : " Do you believe that instruction by 
negro teachers upon the race question is calculated to excite 
race antagonism ? " The superintendent of only one town 
in South Carolina answered " I do " to this question. 
From five of the largest cities in the State, namely, Charles- 
ton, Columbia, Spartanburg, Greenville and Sumter, came 
the answer " No," or " Not my teachers." The affirmative 
answer came from Aiken. Aiken is a winter resort for North- 
ern people. The relations between the races there are not 
so agreeable as they are in other South Carolina towns. 
Believing that the condition might be due to the influence 
of Northern visitors, I submitted the same question to the 
superintendents of Asheville, N. C, and of Jacksonville, 
Fla., cities having similar conditions. The reply from Jack- 
sonville was " Somewhat," and from Asheville, " I should 
think it would depend somewhat upon the teacher." The 
Aiken superintendent says that his supervision of the negro 
schools is only nominal. The superintendent of schools of 
Jacksonville states that he is required to visit the negro 
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schools only two hours a year. These statements go very 
far towards explaining their answers to the questions sub- 
mitted. 

I may have wandered somewhat from my subject, but I 
make no apology for introducing the race question here. 
Disfranchisement will not solve the negro problem. It will 
be solved, if it is solved at all, by the education of the 
masses of both races. The facts which I have gathered here 
show plainly that the politicians, in South Carolina at 
least, who have been making reckless statements about the 
bad results of educating negroes have not got their informa- 
tion from school superintendents. 

This is a problem to be worked out by the Southern 
Educational Association. The politicians have bungled. 
The question has been too much discussed ; too little studied. 



ABSTRACT OF REMARKS BY PRINCIPAL W. G. 

BLAKE. 



Referring to an article written recently in criticism of 
our public school system by Mr. Geer, a New York divine, 
and to the investigation made by The Outlook of certain 
charges preferred by him, resulting in an almost unanimous 
acquittal of the schools from said charges, Mr. Blake said 
that if the impression was made to prevail that the outcome 
of our schools was a product of high moral quality, then 
The Outlook's article was unfortunate, and would conceal the 
trutli. In the matter of moral training he believed our 
schools to be justly subject to criticism. Not that they are 
hot-beds of moral depravity, but that, inasmuch as the train- 
ing of the consciences of our children is not definitely 
provided for in our schools, and character is left largely to 
take care of itself, therefore we cannot expect a high order 
of moral development in those who pass through these 
schools. And this applies about equally to private schools 
and public schools. The following argument, in brief, was 
used to fortify him in this position : 
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Most wonderful progress has been made in intellectual 
and material interests in this country since the establish- 
ment of our public school system, the nation having forged 
ahead in nearly everything that hand or brain can produce ; 
therefore, since the hands and the brains that have accom- 
plished all this have received their best training in the 
public schools and colleges, these institutions should receive 
large credit for so great achievement. But, on the other 
hand, what have these schools to show for the morals of 
the men who have passed through them? Mr. Blake here 
quoted from several prominent writers to prove that 
undoubtedly there never was a time in the history of our 
people when the laxity of morals in our midst had reached 
such alarming proportions. Any casual reader of our mag- 
azines and newspapers would be struck with this fact. Now, 
if our schools are to be credited with the groundwork of 
this marvelous progress we have made in intellectual, com- 
mercial and industrial matters, are they to be relieved of all 
responsibility for the existing state of morals amongst us? 
Would we note today the shameful prevalence of fraud and 
chicanery in the administration of our national, state and 
municipal governments, if character training had received 
its due share of attention in our schools? 

It will not do to depend on the homes alone for the 
ethical training of our children; for at least one-third of 
the child's waking hours is spent under the eye of the 
teacher, while less than one-fourth is under the eye of the 
parent. And where the opportunity is, should not there be 
the responsibility? 

The speaker thought that one of the most subtle and 
dangerous evils of our schools was the acquirement of habits 
of petty dishonesty in the school room. Owing to crowded 
conditions, and the necessity of much written work by 
pupils at their desks, the temptation to copy and to cheat 
was almost insuperable. Thus lying and deception are 
fostered, and this sort of thing, going on year after year, 
the very foundations of character are undermined. Is it 
strange, then, that twenty-two boys out of a class of thirty- 
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one up here at Princeton the other day were caught cheating 
on examination? And is it strange that corruption is so 
rife among men holding high and responsible positions in 
our nation ? 

Mr. Blake did not take a gloomy view of the future of 
our schools, for he thought that education would soon recog- 
nize the need of systematic moral training for our children, 
and make it of paramount importance in public education. 
Of course, how to apply the remedy is the rub, but that 
would doubtless receive the most careful attention and best 
thought of our educators through the century. 

The discussion being thrown open to the house Super- 
intendent Tighe said that he knew of a prominent 
merchant who claimed that the boys he employed from 
the public schools were notoriously dishonest. Mr. Tighe 
asked whether any one present knew if morals were any- 
where systematically taught in the public schools, receiving 
negative response so far as the use of text books or appointed 
lessons on morals were concerned. 

However, Supt. Mark, of Louisville, Ky., said that, while 
he agreed with Mr. Blake as to the evident retrogression in 
morals of our people, yet he did not think the public 
schools were responsible for it. He believed that the habits 
formed in our schools were good on the whole — that if 
children were properly cared for in the home and on the 
street, the school could be trusted to do its part. 



FEASIBILITY OF CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL 

SCHOOLS. 



SUPT. GEORGE P. GLENN, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 



An up-to-date educational journal wisely suggests that 
the social philosophers who are seeking an explanation for 
the rush of the rural population to the city, should turn 
their eyes upon the district school. It is undoubtedly one 
of the overlooked causes. 
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Thousands of country people sell or rent their farms and 
go into town in order to give their children educational 
advantages which they cannot have in the country schools 
as they are at present conducted. 

The pronounced educational advantages of the city are 
irresistibly attractive to the enterprising American, who 
always believes in the efficacy of education. If the schools 
of the city are to remain so incomparably better than those 
of the country, the exodus of the farmers to the city will 
continue. 

OF recent date. 

A generation ago this incomparable difference did not 
exist; neither did there then exist a well developed art of 
teaching, such as we see applied in our city schools today, 
but not in our rural schools. This is a second incomparable 
difference quite adequate to cause the first. 

As a verification of this cause, we find the art of learning 
very generally well developed among pupils of city schools, 
while it is displayed in rural schools by only a few — a few 
mental giants of whom Cicero, in his comments on the 
genius of nature and the genius of industry, says : " Some- 
thing marvelous may be expected from the youth who has 
both. These rare combinations of genius, in the past, have 
performed the wonderful feat of capturing the art of learn- 
ing despite the adverse conditions of the rural school. 
Unfortunately, they do not represent the masses of country 
school children. 

Doctor Hinsdale says : " One of the most valuable arts 
that a boy or girl, a young man or young woman can learn, 
is the art of study." 

Jefferson Davis, in a letter to a Mississippi teacher, has 
incidentally left us the following excellently worded peda- 
gogic thought : " The art of learning and the endowment 
to teach must both be developed in youth." 

From these thoughts, one may correctly imply that every 
normally constituted child, every youth or maiden, is gifted 
with the endowment to study, the inherent ability to learn ; 
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also, that such endowment must be developed into an art 
during the period of youth, or lie dormant for life. 

If, then, we note correctly that this all important art of 
study or art of learning is quite api)arent among pupils of 
the city school, but generally dormant among pupils of rural 
schools, we have discovered adequate cause for the incom- 
parable excellence of the city school, and we who ^:ive 
charge of rural education should hasten to engraft that 
cause into the country schools with all pc^ssihle speed. 

THE FAULT LOCATED. 

As we have already implied that the development of the 
pupil's art of learning is a direct product of the teacher's 
art of teaching, it might seem to follow that the rural 
teacher has been blamable for the inferiority of the country 
school. Such a conclusion would be false : but the one man 
who is specially at fault in this matter is the county super- 
intendent. 

He should have long ago been discerning enough to 
discover that the application and very existence of the art of 
teaching has been possible in the city school because of its 
peculiar organication, and impossible in the rural school 
because of its peculiar lack of organization. He ought to 
have had the professional sagacity to note that this lack of 
organization was due to its own delinquency. 

Added to such discernment and sagacity, he should have 
had force of character sufficient to abandon the old rural 
school system for something better. 

If his board of public instruction may have opposed his 
efforts in the past, he may now say to them that the state 
department of politics is about to outstrip his department of 
education, in the fact that he has young electors growing up 
who cannot vote the Australian ballot in five minutes, and 
in the paramount fact that he has many young electors and 
more to follow, who have not acquired sufficient art of learn- 
ing to get knowledge from the printed pages of current 
political literature to the end that they may intelligently 
cast their ballots for the nomination of all candidates for 
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office from governor down to constable, at the coming 
election. 

centralizing rural schools. 

During the last decade nearly all the Northern States, 
from Maine and Massachusetts through to Minnesota, have 
adopted, to some extent, the plan of centralizing rural 
schools as a means of improving them. 

Massachusetts was the pioneer by many years, and has 
very definite legislation on the subject. Pennsylvania 
newspapers are filled with enthusiasm over the prospect of 
an early State management of the new system. Ohio has 
long since carried her Kingsville centralized school far 
beyond the pale of experiment, and has brought it into 
national repute. Indiana and Illinois superintendents are 
making pilgrimages to Ohio's Mecca, the school at Kings- 
ville, to inspect its mode of operating ; while Wisconsin and 
Misissippi and North Carolina write to Florida, seeking 
Duval County's experience and method of transportation 
connected with her centralization of rural schools during 
the last six years. Duval modestly replies that the dawn 
of the twentieth century finds her well advanced in the 
execution of the greatest educational reform likely to be 
accomplished in this nation before that century ends. 

DUVAL county PLAN. 

In this county seven years ago there were forty-five 
rural schools, of one teacher each, for white children, estab- 
lished by former administrations. The work of these 
schools was so unsatisfactory in general, and the per capita 
of expense ran so high in many of them, that the present 
administration determined to reduce the number to fifteen 
schools of three teachers each. 

A statutory clause of the State implies that school 
children must not be required to walk to school more than 
one mile and a half. Hence, in choosing the sites for the 
centralized schools, the one having the greatest number of 
children within a radius of one mile and a half has generally 
been chosen. 
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Seven of these schools are now in operation, each accom- 
modating the children of about sixty to one hundred square 
miles of territory. Others will be established as rapidly as 
funds will permit. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The concentration of the children who live more than 
one mile and a half from these new schools is accomplished 
by means of wagonetts, specially designed for the purpose, 
and provided by the board of public instruction, at the pub- 
lic expense. They are of such capacity as to carry eight, 
ten, twelve, fourteen, sixteen, eighteen and twenty pupils, 
respectively, and cost from $70 to $100 each. Year before 
last twenty-seven of these comfortable vehicles were run- 
ning, at an average cost of $23.33 1-3. 

These twenty-seven conveyances enabled us to close 
twenty-four of the old one-teacher schools, the current cost 
of which had previously been $45.50 per month for each. 

Hence, our transportation system now in operation pro- 
duces a current saving of $462 per month over the old 
method. 

This gross saving was reduced by $225, the increase in 
salaries for assistant teachers at the centralized schools, and 
there was still left a net saving of $237 per month. 

During a single term of eight months this net saving 
amounts almost to the entire cost of the twenty-seven 
wagons, and since the life of a well made wagon is about 
five years, four-fifths of this saving can be devoted to the 
extension of the new system and to better facilities for 
teaching. Therefore, even in a financial way, centralization 
in Duval County, Fla., is a decided success. 

PROFESSIONAL ADVANTAGES. 

Professionally there seems to be nothing objectionable, 
and of the many advantages the following are the most 
important: 

I. The teachers' work is so well organized that the 
average recitation period is trebled. 
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2. The effort of the teacher is more effective by means 
of a more adequate equipment. 

3. Truancy is wholly eliminated; the health of the 
pupils is preserved against bad weather and worse roads, 
but especially from impure drinking water of former days. 

4. Many children formerly so isolated as never to have 
access to any school are now accommodated, to the advant- 
age of the system, financially. 

5. Local prejudice and family feuds are so completely 
merged that one or two large families cannot '* freeze out " 
the teacher. 

6. As a sequence to all these favorable conditions, the 
average attendance is increased twelve and a half per'cent., 
giving a corresponding increase of school funds from the 
State. 

7. The country maiden may and does continue her edu- 
cation even into the appreciative days of womanhood with- 
out fear of molestation by the ubiquitous tramp or other 
vagrant vagabond. 

8. The youth prolongs his school days to the ambitious 
verging into manhood, because his aspirations for intel- 
lectual progress have been encouraged — he has been given 
time and opportunity to think, and to talk. 

9. The farmer and his family are becoming more con- 
tent with their independent, self-sustaining occupation, pre- 
ferring to have their children educated in these efficient 
rural schools, where, during the character-forming period 
of youth, ethical culture is free from the dissipations of 
social life as manifested in our cities. 

10. The development of the art of teaching by young 
aspirants is more feasible to the superintendent. His 
efforts at supervision are more frequent and more effective. 

On his rounds of duty, and at sight of the old, aban- 
doned school houses, he thinks of Whittier*s lines — 

*' Still sits the school house by the road, 
A ragged beggar, sunning." 

Simply sunning, each a moss-covered monument, befit- 
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ting the raggedest, most beggarly system of rural education 
ever devised by man — and an appropriate epitaph on each 
would be, " Now departed, but not lamented." 



DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 



MINUTES OF THE MEETING. 



First Baptist Church — 3:00 p. m., Friday, January i, 1904. 

The Department of Higher Education of the Southern 
Educational Association met in the Sunday-school room of 
the First Baptist Church, and was called to order by Chan- 
cellor R. B. Fulton, of Mississippi. The first topic on the 
program, " Summer Schools and Higher Education," was 
presented by Dr. Thos. P. Bailey, and discussed by several 
others. 

Due explanation was made by the Chairman of the error 
made in the printing of the name of Dr. Wallace Buttrick 
in the program after he had found it impracticable to be 
present, and of the absence of others named in the program. 

Upon request, the Chairman made some explanation of 
the mode of appointing scholars by the Cecil Rhodes trus- 
tees, and the value of these scholarships. 

After some discussion of this matter, the section ad- 
journed. 

Respectfully, 

R. B. FULTON, Chairman. 

Note. — As no officers were elected for this department. 
President Hill has asked Chancellor Fulton to act as Presi- 
dent during the coming year. This he has consented to do. 

R. J. TIGHE, SecV S. E. A. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS AND HIGHER EDUCATION. 



synopsis op address op prop. THOMAS P. BAILEY, JR., 
UNIVERSITY OP MISSISSIPPI. 



The University Summer School is mainly the effect of 
two modern tendencies: (i) Democracy in Education, 
" the greatest good of the greatest number," and (2) The 
utilization of the university resources for the whole year 
instead of only three-quarters thereof. 

The Summer School reaches mainly three classes of 
people — regular students, teachers and the general public. 
Regular students have a fine opportunity for doing advanced 
work, and can often secure more individual attention dur- 
ing the summer term. The attendance of the general pub- 
lic gives a first rate form of university extension, and helps . 
produce the right culture-spirit in a college community. 
But it is the teachers that need the university most, while 
the university in turn needs them. Through the summer 
work the teacher has the privilege of being taught by men 
and women of ability and character. And so the children 
are reached through their teachers. On the other hand the 
instructors in the summer schools are brought into vital 
touch with the primary and secondary schools and their 
problems. If the summer work could be followed up not 
only by institute work for teachers who cannot leave home, 
but also by university extension work in representative 
towns, the results of the summer school would be still 
more far -reaching. 

The most telling work is done when the most available 
teachers in the university faculty co-operate with educa- 
tional leaders from other counties, and with the most prac- 
tically helpful workers in the field reached by the university. 
Too little " fresh blood " may lead to stagnation ; too much, 
to " hcadiness." 

In organizing a University Summer School, it is quite 
important that the physical comfort of the students be 
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carefully looked after. Many summer schools crowd their 
programmes unduly. Especially ought boarding and lodg- 
ing arrangements to be organized with the utmost care 
months in advance of the summer school. 

While both acadamic and professional work ought to 
be offered the teachers, the former ought to be emphasized 
rather than the latter. The retailing of pedagogical plat- 
itudes is benumbing to the hearers, especially when they 
are sighing for inspiration free from the taint of " shop." 
Since many teachers need academic training of the second- 
ary grade, such work ought to be provided for them in a 
few branches only, and with an adequate corps of instruc- 
tors who can attend to the individual teacher's needs. The 
college work proper should connect with the work of other 
terms. 

University training and university inspiration ought to 
be results aimed at in all the summer school work, because 
the University Summer School even in its most popular 
aspects must occupy the university point of view and use 
university methods. Teachers' institutes and other agen- 
cies can well do some of the work of " high school exten- 
sion." University work generalizes widely and specializes 
deeply. It gives a large conspictus and a thorough-going 
master>' of small groups of details. The summer term 
ought neither to prose nor to give a superficial smattering. 

If the instructors could meet together and briefly 
explain their work to one another, if they could visit one 
another's class rooms occasionally, if they would attempt 
to further one another's work in every way possible; the 
results in the minds of the students would show more order- 
liness and not less stimulation. 

Opposing points of view and conflicting themes are often 
stimulating, but too much mental stimulation may lead 
to intellectual inebriety or to hopeless weariness or confu- 
sion. 

The summer schools of the South have a good oppor- 
tunity for working on problems of peculiar importance to 
Southerners. Among these are the following: The peren- 
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nial " negro question/' *' industrial education," " better rural 
schools," ** lawlessness ; its causes and its cure ;" " the pres- 
ervation of typical Southern virtues." 

Above all things, the University Summer School ought 
to be careful in its choice of instructors. It should avoid 
freaks and hacks, and encourage inspirers and trainers. 



DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL AND MANUAL 

ARTS. 



SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 



First Baptist Church — 3 p. m., Friday, January i, 1904. 

The meeting of this department was called to order by 
President C. C. Thach, of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. Prof. A. H. Ford, of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, was appointed secretary. 

President C. C. Thach read a paper on Scientific 
Education in the South. 

During the discussion of this paper Mr. W. .C. A. 
Hammel told of the manual training work in Maryland, 
where $1,500 per annum is given to each county for this 
work : Mr. E. E. Uterback described the work being done in 
the Atlanta schools, and Miss Bunnie Love gave her experi- 
ence with a school garden, where each child had a plat of 
ground eight feet square which he was at liberty to plant 
as he pleased. 

Prof. A. H. Ford then read a paper on the Development 
of Engineering Education. 

Mr. W. C. A. Hammel was elected president of the 
department for the next year. 

On motion the name of the department was changed to 
the Department of Industrial and Manual Arts. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Hammel, Hubel and 
Ford was appointed to secure greater prominence for the 
work of this department at the next convention. 

A. H. Ford, Secretary. 
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SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 



president C. C. THACH, ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 

AUBURN. 



Happy shall I deem myself if I am able to speak one 
word that will promote upon this occasion the cause of 
scientific, technical education, which, indeed, is the supreme 
agency whereby the great material resources of our section 
can be rehabilitated and the South brought to that high 
place of wealth and influence which is rightly hers. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, in that remarkable testament in 
which he bequeathed the bulk of his vast fortune to promote 
education, uses these significant words : " And, finally, as 
college authorities live secluded from the world and are so 
like children as to commercial matters, I would advise them 
to consult my trustees regarding the investment of these 
various funds, so far as they would receive greaJt help and 
assistance from such advice." Truly a severe indictment, 
this, of the old medieaval or monastic type of education 
long dominant at Oxford, which has recently been called 
the home of culture, caste, and dead philosophies. And 
too often does the old-time or Oxford type of classical edu- 
cation develop this recluse of whom Mr. Rhodes speaks — the 
man, forsooth, of rare refinement, delicate sensibilities, 
exquisite taste, and elegant phrase ; but withal the cloistered 
scholar, the dreamer, who, isolated and out of touch with 
the work-a-day world, dreams beautiful dreams, but gets 
nothing done ; or, still sadder, perhaps, he is the man who 
follows the trade of gentleman, who regards his education 
as the badge of a social superiority, the mark of an intel- 
lectual aristocracy, and holds himself above and apart from 
ordinary everyday work, and out of all sympathy with his 
fellows. Doubtless from such misfits and abortions as these 
has sprung that wide-spread prejudice entertained by many 
excellent people concerning literary education, holding it, 
as they do, a useless luxury, and esteeming one who med- 
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dies with it as a mere theorist who is entirely unfit for 
business. 

Be all this as it may (and much may be said in 
defense), the education of which we speak — the education 
called scientific, or technical, or industrial — has far other 
aims, methods and results than those of the old Oxford 
classical schools. Its aim is not to give culture alone, which, 
charming as it is, has been described by one as a selfish 
luxury, producing men who retire into their elegant pur- 
suits and give themselves to self-culture with no further 
object. The aim of the new education, openly avowed, is 
rather to dignify labor and to fit men for the practical 
business of life. Without disparaging the educational 
value of the classics or the humanities, as they are called, 
which treat of man and his ways, it accentuates the value 
of the natural sciences that treat of things and their forces, 
and their immense value for the comfort and grace of 
human life. History, language, philosophy, art and litera- 
ture it would not supplant, but supplement with chemistry, 
physics, agriculture and mechanics. While training the 
intellect and fashioning the sensibilities and the imagination 
of the youth, it would also train his constructive and 
executive ability by having him do something; translating 
the intangible abstract concept of the mind into the con- 
crete, tangible thing of the laboratory. Education, accord- 
ing to this view, is for use as well as for ornament, a means, 
not an end, a great iastrument for doing something that is 
worth doing. To increase the production of wealth in all 
its forms, to stimulate invention, to harness the forces of 
nature, to contribute to the material, physical welfare and 
happiness of man, — these are a few of the practical aims of 
technological schools, aims that have not hitherto received 
the emphasis that their importance strenuously demands. 

This, to be sure, is a fragmentary and inadequate defini- 
tion, but will, I hope, suffice to suggest the essential 
qualities and aims of the subject under discussion. 

Speaking more specifically, technological schools may be 
classified under three heads: (i) The school or college of 
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technology, (2) the trade school, (3) the manual training 
school, or, as it is sometimes styled, the school for indus- 
trial or mechanical training. Of each of these I shall 
briefly speak. 

COLLEGES OF TECHNOLOGY. 

I.) To this first class, i. e., the higher schools of applied 
science, belong such institutions as Cornell University, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, the Rose Polytechnic, the Rensselaer School of 
Civil Engineering, etc., and that splendid system of land- 
grant A. and M. Colleges existing today in every State of 
the Union, established through the far-reaching statesman- 
ship of the great Senator from Vermont, Justin S. Morrill. 

Now the purpose or aim of these colleges — as held by 
all the institutions enumerated — is not to teach a trade, not 
to develop merely the individual artisan who is to do mere 
manual work. This, it seems, were a mere waste of public 
money. The aim, the wiser aim, is rather to develop cap- 
tains of industry, civil, electrical and mechanical engineers, 
chemists, agriculturists, metallurgists, men who, as entre- 
preneurs, or as superintendents, or as executive officers in 
every field of industry, are able to explore and exploit the 
material resources of the land, bringing labor and capital 
together in mutual gain, and who are able to plan, organize 
and direct industries of the greatest magnitude and of the 
most far-reaching influence upon the community. 

TRADE SCHOOLS. 

(2.) Of the second, or trade-school type of technolog- 
ical education, it will be necessary to speak but briefly. As 
a rule, there is no need for the specific trade schools in 
Alabama, or, for that matter, in the South. The conditions 
that call for them do not exist. In fact, the strictly trade 
school idea, the caste school, the school for the common 
people, is of European origin and is strongly repugnant to 
the American idea that every man is a citizen and that 
every American boy has the glorious birthright to an open 
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career, whether it be as farmer, teacher, preacher, banker 
or president. Such schools presuppose a dense population, 
a sharply articulated system of industries that are also 
highly localized, a rigid stratification of society into social 
classes, and the strong probability that the boy will succeed 
to his father's calling. Switzerland, for instance, has d 
system of schools in which pupils are taught the special 
trade of watch-making. 

And the day may soon come when in a city of large 
population, say Atlanta or Birmingham, with some highly 
differentiated forms of industry, like pig-iron or steel mak- 
ing, the young people may with wisdom and advantage be 
instructed in all the sciences relating thereto. 

manual training in the common schools. 

(3.) We now come to the third and last form of tech- 
nological schools, and that is manual training schools, or 
schools for industrial education. Here the aim is not to 
train, on the one hand the engineer, nor, on the other hand, 
to develop the operative or the artisan, their purpose being 
rather distinctively educative in a general sense, though, 
too, the results, I believe, are of a highly practical value. 
" Manual training," says an authority, " includes drawing, 
design, carving, molding, joinery, piano playing — anything, 
in a word, which brings dexterity and furnishes a way of 
translating thought into immediate action." Its purpose is 
the training of the eye and the hand of the pupil and his 
acquisition of those elementary prinflples of physics and 
mechanics which underlie all dealings with the forces of 
nature and with material objects. 

" One of the most significant facts of recent educational 
development," says the World's Work, " has been the rapid 
adoption in the public schools of manual training simply 
as a part of education, and not as a specific preparation for 
a trade." Ten years ago there were only 37 such public 
schools. Today there are 170 cities in which pupils of the 
public school receive manual training as part of their regu- 
lar course. According to the report of the commissioner of 
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education, there are 125 separate schools distinctly 'devoted 
to manual training, with an attendance of 40,000 children. 
Both the National and Southern Educational Associations, 
realizing the great educational value of manual and indus- 
trial training, and the need of such training keenly felt 
throughout the South, resolved that the curriculum of 
every high school should include a through course in 
manual training. 

Dr. Wm. LeRoy Broun established at Auburn the first 
manual training laboratory in the South, having thoroughly 
studied the Russian theory of mechanic arts instruction 
as displayed at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia 
in 1876. Of its nature and value as a teaching subject he 
says: 

" From an experience of eight years in an institution where a 
well equipped laboratory of mechanic arts constitutes part of its 
educational equipment, I cannot express with too strong emphasis 
my appreciation of the beneficia] effects of the modern method 
of teaching what is known as manual training. It has come to 
stay. Its object is not to make mechanics, nor the making of 
things, but the making of men. It develops order, accuracy, per- 
severance and self-reliance, and, while imparting manual skill 
and giving strength to the body, its exercises tend to a marked 
degree to develop the constructive and executive faculties. 

" Drawing, which gives the ability to express the concept 
graphically, is also an essential element of a scientific education 
universally recognized of value. Hence, a school of drawing, as 
an adjunct to a school of mechanic arts, is a necessary depart- 
ment of a manual training school, and the manual training received' 
from the series of graduated exercises, when combined with the 
study of science afi practically taught in the laboratories, gives 
an education eminently fitted for the American boy of the nine- 
teenth century." 

In this connection I offer a most interesting letter from 
Mr. Blair, of Maryland, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Maryland Educational Association: "Under 
the head of paper, card-board, etc., you will find a total cost 
of about $70 for a full year; this branch had about ninety 
scholars for about ten full months. In the wood-working 
classes we use a total for tools, etc., $430. We use these for 
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three classes of from fifteen to twenty each. We have been 
using the tools for nearly three years, ane none of them are 
broken or lost and seem to be in as good condition as when 
purchased. We gave our instructor $600 last year and $800 
this year ; and no doubt will raise him another hundred dol- 
lars next year. We give all manual training classes three 
hours per week ; the boys like it. In fact, one of the punish- 
ments for poor work in the regular school work is depriving 
the offenders of the privilege to go to the manual training 
school. 

" We have found very beneficial results from this work. 
The boys take a deeper interest in all of their work and 
stand better than before the introduction of manual train- 
ing. The hand and the eye are trained and the habits of 
neatness and accuracy are cultivated so that in the school- 
room these are used to advantage in the regular studies. 

" The State of Maryland appropriated fifteen hundred 
dollars per year to each county for manual training out of 
whici the instructor's salary and all expenses must be paid. 
We have been fortunate in having the only one in our 
county (Baltimore county), so have the whole appropria- 
tion. Last year, ofter paying all expenses (which include 
buying all tools, etc.) we had a surplus of over two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

" The average age of the children doing paper work is 
nine years ; they vary from eight to eleven. The next class, 
or those in card-board work, is about ten, varying from nine 
to twelve. 

" After this they begin on knife work, lasting nearly a 
whole year, when at the age of thirteen they are ready for 
bench work." 

The expense of equipment suggested by Prof. Blair, 
though small, may yet seem beyond the means of the 
smaller schools; but the system, I am assured by Supt. 
Gibson, of Columbus, Ga., can be established at a much 
smaller cost. Ample time for instruction can be obtained 
by judicious lopping off of subjects that are almost worse 
than useless. For instance, it is commonly agreed among 
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educators that entirely too much is expended by our school 
on certain portions of arithmetic. Surely a great portion of 
my own school days was expended upon all the fine intrica- 
cies of partial payments, interest and bank discount, for all 
of which I have found but precious little use. And certain 
lists of kings and of peaks and rivers in Siberia are about 
as digestible as a stomach full of marbles. Let some of this 
go and the time be applied to manual training. Certainly 
teachers and pupils and the public who have been once con- 
nected with this simultaneous training of the eye and the 
hand are enthusiastic believers in its beneficial effects. 
Mr. Walter Page declares it the first thoroughly sound plan 
of training youth since classicism began its career after the 
revival of learning in Europe. 

Both the educational and economic advantages arising 
from manual training are obvious, though it were perhaps 
inappropriate to enter here upon technical details. The 
most luminous discussion of the advantages of manual 
training is that of the late Gen. Francis Walker, from whose 
essay the following points are summarized: 

(i) First of all, the introduction of shop work into the 
public schools would find a place for that large number of 
boys who have no great aptitude for books, for abstract 
metaphysical learning that requires close analysis, or for 
those masses of facts and figures that are carried by the 
memory. I am sure that too much attention has been given 
by our school training to the mere anatomy of learning, 
to mental gymnastic and acrobatic feats that may mean 
nimbleness rather than strength of mind. Oftentimes the 
clever boy with a mind stuffed with all the fights historical 
from Marathon to Waterloo in order categorical, stands a 
mere, paralytic in the presence of a fact ; in the presence of 
something that has to be done. I remember that at college 
I swallowed, undigested, the huge bulk of Bloxham's Chem- 
istry, yet never had a test tube in my hand, and was utterly 
incompetent to perform a single experiment to determine 
the presence of iron in a mineral spring. 

On the other hand, I have seen a boy that would pass as 
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dull in the ordinary studies of the school display in the shop 
some of the finest qualities of mind — a sharp, discriminat- 
ing perception, that is, the clear eye, for form, magnitude, 
proportion, and grace; a steady will; that is, the trained 
hand, that guided the keen edged tool to the breadth of a 
hair; a fine constructive power, that is, the will to do, that 
turned a lot of unrelated fragments of wood or metal into 
a thing of beauty and utility. Certainly these are high qual- 
ities worthy of all training and of all praise. 

(2) " It has been clearly demonstrated that children 
who received both mental and manual training excelled in 
mental work those who received only mental training." 
Today this is an educational dictum universally accepted; 
though a decade ago it was laughed to scorn. 

(3) The introduction of shop work promotes a whole- 
some sense of the dignity of hand-labor, and completely 
emancipates from that false pride and snobbishness, unhap- 
pily at one time so prevalent in our section, that regards 
labor as a badge of social inferiority and a thing to be 
despised. One of the most hopeful signs of the times is to 
see a hundred or more Southern youths in shirt sleeves and 
blue overalls skilfully manipulating some complex machine 
and shaping up some finished product of their own skill and 
ingenuity. These young men are " not too fine for any form 
of labor, and are qualified to take useful places in the indus- 
trial world rather than swell the throng of useless and 
unhappy applicants in the overcrowded and underpaid posi- 
tions in shops, stores, and counting houses, where a gener- 
ally poor living may be obtained without soiling one's 
fingers." 

Further, industrial education is to be heartily endorsed 
as a teaching subject for (i) the impulse communicated 
thereby to invention and discovery; (2) for the disclosure 
here and there of rare mechanical genius which, under the 
old system might have been hopelessly lost in a dreary wil- 
derness of words; (3) for the value of the arts acquired in 
saving disrepair about the home, enabling the thousand 
needed strokes of the hammer to be well and promptly 
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given, securing the insertion of the nail in time that saves 
nine, the oiling of the discordant hinge, the hanging of a 
picture, or the repair of a lock ; (4) and finally, for the vir- 
tue which a generous mechanical education of the people 
would have in preserving and exalting the priceless sense 
of social decency, which keeps the fence along the village 
street in order, the gate hung, the glass set, the shutter in 
place. 

Perhaps nowhere more than in the desolate rural 
regions of the South is needed this sense of thrift and atten- 
tion to the little practical details of farm life that make the 
difference between happiness and discontent, success and 
failure. 

(4) And this brings us lastly and chiefly to " the advan- 
tages to be derived by the community at large from the 
improvement of the industrial quality of its citizens 
through the mechanical education of our youth and their 
acquisition and mastery of the elements which underlie all 
mechanic arts." > 

This is not the time to enter upon a general discussion of 
industrial education, but the words of an eminent English 
author are well worth pondering : 

" Lord Brougham once said he hoped the day would 
come when every man in England would read Bacon ; Wil- 
liam Corbett said he would be contented if a time came 
when every man in England would eat bacon. First and 
foremost a man has to earn his living, and the light we want 
is the light to help us to work and find food and clothes and 
lodging for ourselves." The three R's, if no industrial 
training has gone along with them, are apt, as Miss Night- 
ingale observes, to produce a fourth R— or Rascality. 

" Every boy born into the world should be put in the 
way of maintaining himself in honest independence. No 
education that does not make this its first aim is worth any- 
thing at all. The being able to do something is of infin- 
itely more value than the ability to answer questions. 

Of old, the Hebrews, whose public and private economy 
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was of divine ii\spiration, required every boy to know a 
trade. 

But the argument is entirely needless; the industrial 
hope of the South we all know is in a wider dissemination 
of scientific and manual education. A universal knowledge 
of the forces of mechanics, and of the great material 
resources that lie slumbering in the depths of our hills and 
fields and forests — this is the supreme need of the impover- 
ished Southland of ours. 

And not only at the top must we have this industrial 
skill, but diffused through every part of the common life. 
Not only do we need the expert captain of industry, the 
employer; but the workman as well, the man in the ranks, 
he too must have high intelligence and training that gives 
elasticity and alertness of mind, which brings adaptability 
and power to get command of all new methods, appliances 
and labor-saving devices. It is this power, says our Amer- 
ican consul at Liverpool, that makes the American two or 
three times as efficient as the average British workman. 

INDUSTRIAL TRANING IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

A broad and most inviting field for both elementary 
and industrial education lies in that back land of civiliza- 
tion lying beyond our cities, villages and fertile regions, 
along the ridges and hollows and caves of the great foot- 
hills of the Appalachian system, extending through the 
Southern States, the poor whites, the barrenites, the Crack- 
ers, as they are sometimes jeeringly called. By nature they 
are endowed with admirable qualities of heart ana mind — 
independent, hospitable, courteous, virtuous, patriotic, all 
this I know them to be. But narrow, prejudiced, their hori- 
zon narowed between the tops of their silent hills, they 
have all the sad limitations of centuries of ignorance. In 
the rough they have the making of splendid citizens, pro- 
vided they be caught young and put to some sort of indus- 
trial training. In the State of Alabama there are 31,000 
of these illiterate whites of voting age, 1,500 in one county 
and 1,000 in another. The situation stirs our consciences. 
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The men who afford the means and project the methods 
for reaching these stranded and belated people may justly 
be called patriots. 

And throughout the entire system of rural schools there 
should be introduced the same principle of industrial and 
artistic training. Carving, as is practiced throughout Swit- 
zerland by the country folk, basket making, carpentry and 
many other forms of artistic handwork can be taught. And 
surely the principles of agriculture, floriculture, horticul- 
ture, all forms of nature study, habits of birds, beast and 
fish, botany, why plants grow and how plants grow, 
all these are of infinite interest and of almost infinite 
value. More of these and less of ancient history 
and cube root will, I think, put more cream into 
the churn and more beans into the bin and pre- 
vent the wholesale desertion of the farm for city life. 
Eighty-seven per cent, of the people in the South live in the 
rural regions, and 90 per cent, of the children complete 
their education in the elementary sch(?ols. Absolutely 
indispensable it is, then, if we are to accomplish a general 
uplift of the people, that our work begin in the elementary 
schools. Colleges of agriculture, experiment stations, bulle- 
tins, farmers' institutes will avail much, but the real work of 
regenerating our agriculture must begin with the children. 
Some excellent work in this line is now being done by the 
few agricultural schools existing in the States. 

Truly, we need more of the methods of science in all our 
applications of labor. Common sense has been defined as 
the power to see the obvious; science, to see the power 
which is less obvious. Common sense we have in abundance, 
but how many farmers in any county are able to apply to 
their business the beneficial results of labor-saving machines 
or of recent discoveries in the practices of farm-life ? Few, 
indeed, they be. 

We have all read somewhat of the resources of the 
South ; her genial clime, her sapphire skies, her gentle zeph- 
yrs, her stupendous mineral resources, her prodigious water- 
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power that goes idly to the sea, and her inexhaustible unre- 
latable possibilities, etc., etc. 

Well, all this adulation and complacent hyperbole are 
of little reckoning. 

There are two factors in the economic make-up of any 
community ; the land and the man. And the latter is by far 
the prepondent power, be the former never so fair. Only 
consider the bleak shores and stubborn soil of New Eng- 
land. And yet, by the education of her children, by the 
establishment of schools, colleges and universities (the best 
to be had), by adoption of every form of mechanical con- 
trivance and artistic improvement that make for increased 
productions (and that of the finest qualities), by alertness 
of mind, by refinement of taste, and by keenness of busi- 
ness sense, those same barren hills and inhospitable shores 
are today the home of manufacturing, the seat of culture, 
and the financial heart of the nation. 

Knowledge, indeed is power, and the advent of better 
things for the South is happily prophesied by the interest 
manifested in educational matters concerning the great 
principles underlying commerce and industry. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGINEERING 
EDUCATION. 



PROF. A. H. FORD, GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 
ATLANTA. 



The definition of engineering as the science and art of 
utilizing the forces and materials of nature, impresses one 
with the wide range of subjects which engineering educa- 
tion must cover. First there is required a knowledge of 
the forces and materials of nature, and then the possession 
of the tools necessary to utilize them. Tools as used in this 
connection are not only material tools, as the lathe and tran- 
sit, but also those mental tools required for the highest 
development of any industry. 
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A study of those engaged in engineering shows that 
they may be divided into two great classes, those who plan 
the work or the engineers, and those who execute it or the 
artisans. There is no rigid distinction between the two 
classes, for the same person may be in either class at vari- 
ous times, or in both at once, as the necessity or training may 
dictate. This paper will deal with the education of the first 
class or the engineer. 

SEI.F EDUCATION. 

Naturally the first engineers were self educated, getting 
their knowledge in the expensive school of experience. One 
work constructed showed by its failure where the next must 
have additional strength ; but gave no indication as to what 
parts were stronger than necessary ; so that the economical 
design could be worked out only by repeated trial. This 
process gave a mass of empirical knowledge which was the 
stock in trade of the old-time engineer. The transmission 
of this knowledge to succeeding workers resulted in the 
apprentice system. 

APPRENTICE SYSTEM. 

Under this system the young man who wishes to become 
an engineer enters into an agreement to work for a term of 
years under some competent engineer. This privilege is 
usually paid for, though the apprentice may receive a 
small wage toward the end of his term of service. He 
engages in whatever work may be in hand at the time, and 
thus learns the properties of materials and the methods of 
construction, together with a great mass of empirical data 
which will be of use to him when he starts out for himself. 
As natural science developed and its application to engineer- 
ing work was appreciated, the employer frequently directed 
the apprentice in the study of science. This was an improve- 
ment over the purely empirical method, but was not very 
satisfactory from an educational standpoint; for the object 
was still to get work from the apprentice rather than to 
increase his future usefulness. Then, too, the scientific 
training was a mere incident with the employer and as such 
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was apt to be slighted. This was the condition at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, if the military schools be 
left out of account. 

ENGINEERING SCHOOL. 

At this time the increased knowledge of scientific facts 
made a school a matter of necessity; for in the shop and 
office neither the time nor the means were available for the 
acquirement of the necessary fundamental scientific princi- 
ples. This need was supplied for some time by the military 
schools. That they did their work well is attested to by the 
fact that from them came some of the foremost engin- 
eers in civil life at that time. The first school in an Eng- 
lish-speaking country, to take up the teaching of engineer- 
ing, was the Rensellaer Institute, established in 1824 at 
Troy, N. Y., as a school for teachers. As early as 1828 
instruction was given in civil engineering and general sci- 
ence. In 1850 its name was changed to the Rensellaer Poly- 
technic Institute and five years later a course in mechanical 
engineering was added. It has remained a small school, 
devoting its energies to civil engineering. This was fol- 
lowed by the establishment of th^ Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, and an engineering corps at Union College, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., in 1845. 

The establishment of the Lawrence Scientific School 
as a part of Harvard University in the next year (1846) 
deserves more than a passing notice, for it shows the begin- 
ning of the controversy between the classical and scien- 
tific education, which even now crops out occasionally; 
though its field has changed from the college and univer- 
sity to the secondary school. In this department were 
taught chemistry, zoology and civil enginjeering. The idea 
then held, of what an engineering school should be, can be 
expressed in no better way than to quote the words of Pres. 
Edward Everett in reply to a question as to the form it 
should take. " Well, my idea would be that you, the pro- 
fessor of engineering should come to Cambridge and put up 
a sign as surveyor and receive young men into your office." 
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The school of engineering did not thrive in this classical 
atmosphere and the funds were applied to other scientific 
departments. Harvard thus lost a chance to become the 
foremost engineering school of the country, and though 
engineering courses are still offered, they have languished 
from want of attention until very recently. The Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale, established 1847, has met the 
same fate from a similar cause. 

Other engineering schools established at about this time 
were one at the University of Michigan, 1852, and the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute, 1865, founded by John Boyn- 
ton for the purpose of teaching those subjects not taught 
in the public schools which are required to train mechanics 
and farmers. This purpose was made the ruling idea by a 
gift in 1866 of a shop by Ichabod Washburn, accompanying 
which was this statement : " There shall be a machine shop 
of sufficient capacity to employ twenty or more apprentices 
with a suitable number of practical teachers and workmen 
in the shop to instruct such apprentices and provided with 
all the necessary steam power, engines, tools, apparatus, 
and machinery of the most improved models and styles in 
use, to carry on the business of such shop in all its parts as 
a practical working establishment." 

LAND GRANT COLLEGES. 

A g^eat impetus was given to engineering education by 
the establishment of the " Land Grant" colleges, for the 
instruction in agriculture and mechanic arts, through the 
aid of the federal government. A bill making an appropria- 
tion of land for this purpose was introduced in 
Congress by J. S. Morrill in 1858, which, after 
passing both houses, was vetoed by President Buch- 
anan on constitutional grounds. It was introduced 
again, and, after some modifications, was passed and 
signed by President Lincoln in July, 1862. The following 
are the provisions of the law : 

(l) THE GRANT. 

Each State now existing and each State coming into 
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the Union shall be entitled to as many times 30,000 acres of 
public land (not mineral bearing) as it had in i860, or has, 
at the time of its admission, representatives in both houses 
of Congress. When there is not enough (or no) public 
land within a State, scrip shall be issued ; but no State shall 
locate land in another State save through assignees, nor 
shall any portion of land be located smaller than a quarter 
section. 

(2) THE OBJECT OP THE GRANT. 

Ten per cent, or less of the entire gross proceeds of the 
grant may be used, if authorized by the legislature, in the 
purchase of land for sites or experimental farms. The inter- 
est of the entire remaining gross proceeds of the grant shall 
be used for the endowment, support and maintenance of at 
least one college where the leading object shall be, without 
excluding other scientific or classical studies, and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts in such mannei 
as the legislature of the States may prescribe, in order to 
promote the education of the industrial classes in their sev- 
eral pursuits and professions of life. 

An annual report shall be made regarding the progress of 
each college, regarding improvements and experiments 
made, with their costs and results and such other matters, 
including State, industrial and economic statistics, as may 
be useful, one copy of which shall be transmitted by mail 
free to each and all other colleges of the same class, and one 
copy to the Secretary of the Interior. 

(3) THE CONDITION ATTACHED TO THE GRANT. 

The State legislature must formally accept the grant 
within three years, establish at least one school of the char- 
acter set forth above within five years, must replace all 
losses to the fund, must invest the entire gross proceeds, 
after a permitted expenditure of not more than ten per cent, 
thereof for sites or experimental farms, in safe stocks yield- 
ing not less than five per cent, on their par value, must use 
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the interest wholly — excluding the purchase, erection, pres- 
ervation or repair of any buildings — in support of the school 
or schools established by this act. 

Most of the States in accepting this grant sold the scrip 
at once on an overstocked market, so that the price real- 
ized was in the neighborhood of about 60 cents per acre 
instead of $1.25, which was the price at which the Govern- 
ment held public land. Others made the benefited school 
the assignee and realized more. The prices obtained ranged 
from 41 cents to $6.73 per acre, with an avetage of $1.65, 
making the gross proceeds about $15,000,000. 

A further grant was made the schools established under 
this act by the law of August 30, 1890, which prdvided 
for an annual appropriation of $15,000 to each State, the 
amount increasing by $1,000 each year until the annual 
appropriation shall amount to $25,000. This appropriation 
is to be used exclusively for instruction in agriculture, 
mechanic arts, English, mathematics, physics and eco- 
nomics. 

Since each State acted independently in the matter of 
establishing schools under this grant, they are of many 
types. Most of them represent little thought in their foun- 
dation and are suffering the consequences today. In some 
States agricultural and engineering schools were combined 
either as a part of some instituiton already in existence or 
as an independent school. In others they were separated 
even to the extent of having several agricultural schools; 
while frequently one or the other was added as a department 
to an existing institution. Where connected with another 
institution the status varied from a department ranking with 
other departments to one in name only, used merely as a 
means for obtaining the grant. 

With regard to the method of teaching there is as much 
variation as in the organization; but all the engineering 
schools may be divided into two classes: (i) Those in 
which the practice is the central thought with just enough 
theory to make the reasons for the practice apparent. 
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(2) Those in which theory is the central thought with 
just enough practice to show the application. Without 
doubt the second class of schools are producing the better 
class of engineers, for practice may be obtained much bet- 
ter outside of the school, while if the fundamental scien- 
tific knowledge is not obtained in school the chances arc 
that it will never be obtained; with the result that the 
engineer becomes a man of empirical formulas instead of a 
leader of thought along new lines. The institutions of the 
second class are in most cases those which are organized 
as parts of universities, in fact, not in name only. This 
is perfectly natural, for where the immediate commercial 
application, of what is learned, is the object of all those 
associated in a school, there is a tendency to hurry to the 
application before the fundamental principles have been 
mastered. In this connection the words of A. Riedler, who 
came to this country from Germany a few years ago, to 
study our engineering schools, are of especial significance. 
" It must be noted that most of the modern schools, which 
are undoubted technological schools, and have accom- 
plished much as such, are founded as integral parts of uni- 
versities." At present most of the engineering schools 
require a four years' course of study, of which the first 
two are devoted to general subjects, some purely cultural, 
but most being regarded as tools to be used in the study of 
the strictly professional subjects. The most important of 
those subjects which may be termed tools are mathemat- 
ics, physics and chemistry. The requirements for entrance 
to and graduation from the engineering schools has been 
gradually increased until they are greater than for the 
schools of the so-called learned professions of law, medi- 
cine and theololgy. 

The increased demands made upon engineers call for 
men of broader culture with a knowledge of history and 
economics as well as their specialty, so that the day is not 
far distant when a four years' college course will be required 
for entrance to the better engineering schools. With such 
a foundation as this would give, the student could enter 
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on his work in the class room, shop and laboratory prepared 
to do it in the most effective manner and on the completion 
of his course would be well equipped to take up the larger 
work of life. 



DEPARTMENT OF CHILD STUDY. 



SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 
First Baptist Church — 3 p. nL» Thursday, December 31* 

The meeting was opened in due form. 

Principal W. T. White, of Knoxville, read a paper on 
the Development of the Brain. 

Prof. Edward F. Buckner, of the University of Alabama, 
read a short address on the Explanatory Principles of 
Mental Development. 

The Present Status of Child Study was discussed in a 
paper by Miss Mary V. Hulse, of New Orleans. 

First Baptist Church — 3 p. hl, Friday, January i. 

Miss Anna Cummings, of Huntington, W. Va., made 
an address on The Formation of Ideals Among Children. 

Miss Eveline A. Waldo read a paper on Race Expres- 
sions and Their Influence on Child Life. 

A paper was read by Prof. Elmer R Jones, of the State 
Normal School #f Virginia, on The Early Relations of 
Children to Sense Impressions. 

Miss Maud M. Shipe, of San Marcos, Texas, read a 
paper on Methods of Testing Fatigue. 

Miss Mary Taylor, of Atlanta, here read a paper on the 
Study of Children. 

The following officers were re-elected : 

President — Prof. H. Elmer Bierly, Florida State Col- 
lege, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Vice-President — Miss Clem Hampton, Gainesville, Fla. 

Secretary — Miss Celestia S. Parrish, Georgia State 
Normal, Athens, Ga. 
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Resolutions of thanks were passed, thanking the Presi- 
dent for his untiring efforts in the interest of the depart- 
ment. 

The meetings were well attended and the discussions 
were lively. 

The meeting adjourned. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRAIN. 



W. T. WHITE, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 



Educational reformers, some by theoretic deductions 
and others by experience or by intuition, have attempted to 
bring into clearer light a subjective order of the develop- 
ment of mentality. Froebel, Herbart and many others 
notably Stanley Hall in our own country, have made many 
valuable contributions which have stood tests of experi- 
ence. But as yet, we have no general basis in positive 
science for such an order, and it would seem natural that 
the modern biological sciences, particularly neurology and 
experimental psychology, should make contributions to this 
problem. What follows will be an attempt to bring 
together some facts in these sciences as bear directly and 
indirectly upon the problem. 

It was but natural in the early attempts to find a rela- 
tion between the various structures of the nervous 
system and the different degrees of mentality observable in 
masses of individuals that attention should have first been 
turned upon the grosser forms of brain anatomy — the 
shape and protrubances of the skull, arrangements of the 
convolutions, the size and weight of the brain, etc. Each 
of these features has been subjected to scrutinizing com- 
parative study. Practically nothing of psychological signifi- 
cance has thus far been obtained from any of these studies 
except to render it more doubtful that any significant rela- 
tion exists between these gross differences, which naked 
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eye or scales may detect, and the diflfcrcnces of mentality 
in individuals. Large differences in weight, for example, 
are shown to depend chiefly upon variations in the amount 
of non-nervous material — the supporting tissues, blood ves- 
sels, fluids and the fatty protecting sheaths encasing nerve 
fibres. Recent investigation has been gravitating towards 
a solution in the finer microscopical structures of nervous 
tissues, while as yet the interpretation of facts in this field 
is more or less doubtful, nevertheless, certain features are 
suggestive to psychology and education. 

As to the periods of brain growth as determined by 
weight, Vierordt, from records of 415 males and 424 females 
ranging to 25 years of age, finds that maturity in weight is 
practically complete at about the eighth or ninth year. The 
period of most rapid increase after birth, .according to this 
investigation, is from birth to four years of age. Mies 
places the weight of brain of new born males at 340 
grammes and of females at 330. At maturity he calculates 
the average as 1400 grammes for males, and 1,050 for 
females. The period of most rapid growth is that of the 
first nine months of life, during which one-third of the 
whole increase after birth is added. The second third of 
the whole is added between the ninth month and the 
twenty-seventh month. The remaining third is slowly 
obtained. Mies says maturity of weight is reached some- 
time between twenty and thirty years. Pfister, in a study 
of 156 brains, from birth to the fourteenth year, confirms in 
a general way the rate of growth as found by Mies, and 
his figures would indicate that the maximum weght is 
practcally reached in the pubertal years. 

While the data, from incompleteness and questionable 
accuracy, will not allow us to determine with absolute 
precision when growth matures, we may, nevertheless, 
safely conclude that the rate, rapid in embryonic life and 
infancy, steadily decreases and that in all probability no 
large increment of weight is added after the ninth or tenth 
years. 

The processes of diversion by which new cells are ere- 
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ated ceases in the embpyonic period, as commonly stated, 
by the fifth montft of foetal life. This has caused many 
to conclude that there was a limit to the possibilities of 
education. However, since the number of cells thus created 
reaches the billions, aad there is evidence of what seems 
millions of undeveloped cells in the brains of men in their 
old age, it would appear that the present stock of possibili- 
ties are, by no means, exhausted. The nervous matter at 
any age shows what seems to be stages in growth of cell 
body, and along with the developed cells are to be found 
small cells, which neurologists have generally considered 
an undeveloped form awaiting structure or function, 
through education or impulse, or whatever else the inciting 
cause may be, to call them into active service. Kaiser took 
similar sections of the •ervical region spinal cord in a new- 
born child, a boy of fifteen years and an adult. The number 
of developed cells in the new-born child was 104,270, in the 
youth 211,800, and in the adult 221,200. The number of cells 
which came into function during the first fifteen years of 
life was therefore double the number at birth. From this 
observation it would seeln that even in the spinal system, 
the earliest to mature, growth of new powers is significantly 
active throughout, until the adult period at least. Vignal 
finds that the cells of the foetus are distinctly smaller than 
those o£ the child, and that they are more closely packed 
together. There is much indirect evidence for the con- 
clusion that the cell bodies are increasing in size, though 
by such small increments as to elude obstruction by the 
methods employed throughout the greater portion of adult 
life. Ramon Y. Cajal has attempted to establish the princi- 
ple that the size of the cell depends upon the number of 
its processes and collateral branches; that is, upon the 
number of other cells with which it is associated. Cajal 
has also offered the plausible theory that the growth energy 
which in early embryonic life is employed in cell division, 
passes when this process ceases into the work of forming 
the finer cell processes and collaterals, and continues oper- 
ative until senescence sets in ; i. e., to the number of others 
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with which it is functionally associated. There is also 
evidence to indicate that the cell changes in chemical con- 
stituency with age. 

It is a speculation to which neurological theories point, 
that the fibres which connect the diflferent parts of the 
cortex, one with the other, are most likely to be concerned 
in some way with association and the higher form of 
neuroses. As early as 1840 Remak made a study of those 
tangential fibres and concluded that no material growth of 
these fibres took place beyond the eighth or tenth years. 
Exner in 1881 and Tuczek later made some study of the 
problem, and Fuchs found from thirty-three brains, confin- 
ing himself to a single area in the posterior central gyrus, 
that in the outer layer of the cortex some tangential fibres 
appeared as early as the fifth foetal month and later in the 
lower layers. He thought the fibres reached their maximal 
number and size in the seventh or eighth year. In 1892 
Doctor Vulpius, of Heidelberg, through observation and 
experiment, reached the conclusion that the tangential fibres 
begin in the outer and inner layer about the fifth month, 
and in the middle layer about the ninth month; that this 
growth does not cease in childhood, and that as late as the 
seventeenth year the increase of tangential fibres is marked ; 
in old age an apparent decrease in number takes place ; the 
greatest number of tangential fibres is to be found in the 
central motor region; poor neutrition seems to inhibit the 
growth of tangential fibres. Kaes, in 1893, by a compar- 
ative examination somewhat similar to that of Vulpius, 
shows so conclusively that the development of fibres in the 
cortex, especially the tangential, is a process still in active 
progress as late as the thirty-ninth year. In a later study, 
Kaes comes to the conclusion that at forty years of age 
there is at least a partial arrest in the rapidity of growth 
of these fibres. The result of these studies seem sufficient 
to establish the fact that the finer nervous structures con- 
tinue to grow until a late period of life, and further that 
there is some definite order in their progressive develop- 
ment. 
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The conclusion has now passed with general acceptance 
that when a new fibre acquires its fatty sheath, or becomes 
medullated, as is said, it is then functionally mature. No 
nervous function is ascribed to the sheath; it serves the 
same purpose, it is believed, that rubber covering serves 
for electric wires. It prevents wasteful radiation of the 
nerve current. 

The significance of medullation, once established, 
becomes a key of great value in determining the order in 
which the various parts of the nervous system develop. 

Flechsig found that the class of nerve fibres to first take 
on their medullary sheath are those connecting neighboring 
centres in the cord, and those concerned in receiving and 
discharging simple reflex reactions. This medullation begins 
in the latter half of the fifth foetal month. 

Flechsig's most recent studies have attempted to trace 
the order of development of the various bundles of fibre in 
the brain proper. As to his researches upon the sheaf of 
sensory fibres, which originating (indirectly) in the spinal 
cord, conveys impressions through the internal capsule to 
the cortex, he finds that it is composed of three separate 
bundles, each maturing at a different period. The first 
bundle begins to mature just before birth. The largest 
portions of its fibre go directly upward and distribute them- 
selves over the two central convolutions. This is a fact of 
extremely important significance in substantiation of the 
evolutionary principle. Of all localizations of the brain, 
that of these convolutions is most clearly established in 
detail. They represent the older fundamental parts of the 
organism — kinasthetic and tactical sensation of the arms, 
legs, trunk, and of bodily feeling generally. 

In the first month after birth a second bundle of this 
sensory sheaf, appearing in the inner capsule from the 
lower levels, matures in the direction of the cortex. A 
large part of these fibres find their destination in the same 
area as those of the first, while another part turns inward 
and distributes themselves along nearly the whole length 
of the gyrus fornicatus on the mesial side. The third of 
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these sensory bundles does not mature until a very much 
later period, varying from one to several months after birth. 
One part goes directly to the foot of the third frontal con- 
volution (the brain centre for speech). 

The first of the special senses which centres in the cortex 
to mature, according to Flechsig, is that of smell, which, 
according to Endinger's studies, is the first centre to be 
evolved in the biological scale ; the last to mature is that of 
hearing. The process of medullation of the fibres leading 
to and from the sense centres takes place rapidly, and by 
the end of the first month of human life all of them show 
some evidences of maturity. Up to this point Flechsig's 
anatomical contributions are accepted generally, and much 
that he has put forth on these lines has been corroborated 
by other neurologists. But in the matter of fibre connec- 
tions of the cortex with lower nervous centres, he offers 
a revolutionizing contention in brain localization, and his 
claim is now under the fire of criticism and dispute. Here- 
tofore it has been the accepted theory that the entire cortical 
area sent or received fibres to or from the lower centres. 
Flechsig, from his examination of infant brains, declares 
this is not true. Only about one-third of the cortical area 
at the end of the first month show these descending or 
ascending fibres. Then medullation begins to appear in the 
other areas, in the frontal portion, in the large posterior 
parietal area and in the Island of Reil, covering in all two- 
thirds of the human cortex. But, contrary to expectation, 
based upon the supposition of the previous fhethods of 
determination, these medullated fibres do not come or go 
from the lower brain centres. They give no evidence of a 
peripheral source or determination. They do not follow 
the course of the fibres developed in the first month of life. 
On the contrary, Flechsig contends that the source and 
determination of medullated fibres of these larger cortical 
areas are in the sense centres previously developed, those 
of sight, hearing, touch, smell and taste. Since they are of 
different anatomical connection and direction, the conclu- 
sion is necessary that they must have a function. Flechsig 
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leaves his anatomy at this point to offer the plausible specu- 
lation that these larger centres have for their function the 
association and the superior directive power of inhibitive 
interference upon the areas of sense impressions. Only 
one third of the human cortex, he states, stands in direct 
relation with the processes which bring sense impressions 
to consciousness and excite the muscles and mechanism of 
movement; two-thirds have directly with these nothing 
whatever to do. They have another — 3, higher functioa->-the 
function of knowledge, of interpreting experience of the 
aesthetic sentiments, of the scientific decisions, of the moral 
judgments, etc. 

Baldwin, in his Mental Development in the Child and 
the Race, presents what he styles the short cut theory by 
which development in individual man by ages of modifica- 
tion cuts across lots, thus escaping many needless bends 
and turns in the road evolution actually traveled. Unless 
we accept this modification, it would be impossible to 
explain many anomalies; for example, the fact which Grat- 
iolet has pointed out that while in the embryonic develop- 
ment of the ape, the tempero sphenoidal convolutions 
(embracing the human auditory centre) appears first and 
the frontal convolutions last, in man the order is reversed. 
Man does not complete his fundamental development at 
birth. If we are to accept Flechsig's association areas as 
the centres of human reason, we find these parts anato- 
mically far down the vertebrae scale. 

From an objective study of human activity as illustrated 
by movements, the suggestion would be that these acces- 
sory structures are new duties added to old forces. Ross 
thinks we have indirect evidence of these accessory forma- 
tions in the huge development of the pre-frontal lobes, which 
have pushed the posterior parts of the brain over the 
cerebellum, made the Rolandic fissure seem further back 
relatively and forced the posterior limb of the Sylvean 
fissure into a more horizontal position. 

Flechsig's contributions of data go far to enrich and 
substantiate the theory of Ross by showing an evolution in 
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the order named. But Flechsig's facts deal wholly with 
infancy and must be taken merely as the beginning pro- 
cesses of development. 

From the evidences of late growth of fibres shown by 
Kaes and Vulpius and of cell bodies by Hamarburg, there 
is justice iu assuming that these processes continue until 
late in life under regulation by the principle which requires 
the more general and fundamental structures to develop 
before the accessory. 

If indeed this be true, then i^ is clear that the historic 
pedagogical contention stated in the outset, that order of 
instruction should be regulated by the order of internal 
development of the mind rather than by the logical order 
of the subject matter, rests upon a substantial basis. 



EXPLANATORY PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. 



EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER, UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA. 



1. The integrity of child study awaits a satisfactory 
formulation of hypotheses which shall adequ||ely interpret 
the phenomena which have been observed in mental devel- 
opment. 

2. Historically, the earliest scientific conception of the 
mind definitely considered it as the product of a progres- 
sive growth. Compare Aristotie's idea of the nutritive, 
aesthetic, orectic and noetical souls, each preparing the 
way for the next higher stage. Men later lost the advantage 
of this comparative method of soul study, and for ages 
persisted in regarding the mind as a definite IT, thing-like 
in its character. The awakening came a century and a half 
ago through educational reforms, which have finally carried 
us into the ** child-study " stage of investigation and educa- 
tional revision. Comenius foreshadowed the later awaken- 
ing. More particularly since the time of Rousseau have 
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the suggestions for explanatory^ principles been appearing 
with unusual fertility. 

3. The next great step in child study or genetic psychol- 
ogy will be taken when we face critically the relative value 
of the explanatory hypotheses which have come in, especi- 
ally during the later, inductive period of child study' We 
must go on in our study of particular phases of develop- 
ment ; and we must not delude ourselves by saying that the 
facts are all in. But, in order to make the results of child 
study of practical value, we must unite them by that princi- 
ple which has the greatest power of interpretation. 

What I wish to offer for our consideration is a sort of 
inventory of the explanatory principles which represent our 
stock on hand. 

4. The Genetic method first needs to be more carefully 
examined before we readily accept results obtained by a 
so-called application of the method. 

How shall we — adults — get back into the rapidly evolv- 
ing structure of the child's mind? The usual, the popular 
and the easiest mode of interpretation is what may be called 
the logkal standard, derived, of course, from maturity. Loti's 
" Romance of a Child " well illustrates this traditional 
attitude ; the boy is turned into " a little man," who is 
speedily conventionalized. 

5. Until quite recently, most attention was given to 
exceptional children, or to unusual traits in childhood, result- 
ing in epigenetic psychology. More recently a pangenetic 
conception has been entering the minds of observers, and 
the biological analogy is made to do almost exclusive service 
in explaining mental development. 

6. Rousseau's cry, " Back to Nature," involved the two 
principles of environment and nature, giving him the occasion 
for multiplying paradoxes. < 

7. The theory of original endowment, in the autogenetic 
sense colored the earlier observations, often creeping into 
Preyer's great work. The unsatisfactory nature of this 
theory was shown by its being replaced. 

8. Heredity and Instinct represent phylogenetic. princi- 
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pies which have given an altogether too individualistic 
application. What may definitely serve for explanation of 
particular phenomena is exalted into a universal principle. 

9. The Recapitulation Theory is probably the most widely 
accepted attempt to explain the mode of metal develop- 
ment. This principle invalidates the experience of the 
individual, eliminates the effect of selection upon any 
genetic function, and carries us to almost absurd lengths in 
practical application. 

10. Environment and Suggestion, — The contributions of 
the analytic work of psycho-physical science, and the great 
idea of Guyan, reduces the child to a simple reacting pro- 
cess, and does not allow for that modification of all reactions 
which actually does take place in the process of mental 
growth. 

11. Baldwin's principle of imitation and accommodation, 
the circular process of motor discharge, simply gives a mode 
of habit — a system of " short-cuts," but makes gjeat inroads 
on the culture epoch theory. 

12. Tracy's principle of transformation, viz: that every 
mental phenomenon passes through a gradually ascending 
series of development, perhaps enables us best to see that the 
factors in development are relatively few in number, but the 
modi operandi are well nigh innumerable. 



THE PRESENT STATUS OF CHILD STUDY. 



MARY V. HULSE, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 



In preparing this paper, the richness of our social 
inheritance has become more and more apparent to me. My 
obligations to those who have gathered for me the details 
upon which nearly everything that follows is based, are so 
numerous that I can only express them here m general 
terms, although I must mention Prof. Reigart, Dr. G. S. 
Hall, Prof. Earl Barnes, President G. W. A. Luckey, Prof. 
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Ki^patrick, Miss Wiltse, Prof. Bicrly and Mr. Irwin 
Shepard. 

At the last meeting of the New Orleans Educational 
Association, December 14, Miss Emma Aitkins, president of 
the Association, opened a series of discussions upon child 
study. After a brief resume of the movement by Miss 
Marion Brown, Dr. Quitman F. Kohnke, president of the 
city board of health, addressed the Association upon " The 
Physical Development of the Child." By unanimous vote 
of all the members of the Association, with the endorsement 
of Superintendent Easton, it was decided to organize 
classes for child study, with a special committee to 
determine the lines of work for the ensuing year — to report 
duly to the Association. 

The work is to be entirely voluntary on the part of the 
teachers, and while many are already deeply interested and 
doing good work, we hope to have its spirit permeate ever}*^ 
school in the city in the coming year. The aim of the 
classes is to interest parents, teachers and others in the 
systematic observation of children and young people, with 
a view to giving greater insight into child nature and secur- 
ing more sympathetic and scientific methods of training the 
young. 

It is proposed to* adopt as a motif for our work that the 
study is primarily for the good of the child, secondarily for 
the good of the teacher or parent, who is thereby enabled 
better to adjust herself to the requirements of the child's 
world; and only incidentally for the sake of the science. 
The best data are gathered as one of the offices of love, 
with a view to making the tender influences of home and 
of school more effective. Love and study in this field, as in 
that of natural science, instead of interfering will strengthen 
each other. Not only does this thinking love, which 
Pestalozzi plead for, make us better friends ^nd teachers 
for both knowing and doing this work, but those who fail 
to utilize it are neglecting some of the most urgent new 
duties of a new age. Hundreds of men and women, parents 
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and teachers, have testified that they have learned things 
from it of vital importance to their children. 

We who are in the midst of the movement can measure 
neither its magnitude nor its results. By it the last serf of 
civilization, the child, is being made free, and is taking his 
place in the scheme of the universe as a great, if not the 
greatest, factor of human progress. By it, and through 
him, man and woman are learning the true significance of 
life. 

In undertaking this work it is well for us to remember 
that child study is but a part of the larger general move- 
ment of our time, which is trying to understand the phe- 
nomena of human nature by direct inductive study. It is 
indeed the latest flower of that Renaissance which stirred 
Europe to its centre in the sixteenth century. In the 
eighteenth century Rousseau rescued the contributions of 
Montaigne and Locke and gave them an abiding life. This 
quickened the impulse which Pestalozzi and Froebel 
strengthened and carried forward, and which is inspiring 
myriads of parents and teachers today, has done more to 
enlarge the educational ideal than was accomplished in 
all the Christian centuries which preceded ours. But the 
slow work of those earlier times was an unavoidable and 
an essential preparation, and even the splendid advance of 
today is only the first step in that long journey of progress 
which still Hes ahead. 

CRAI5LED in EUROPE. 

It is now a little more than twenty years since Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall began printing the outlines and pamphlets 
which started the systematic study of childhood in America. 
For ten years the progress was slow, but with the founding 
of Clark University young men were trained and sent out to 
important educational postions where they became leaders 
in child study work. The establishment of the Pedagogical 
Seminary and the summer courses of lectures at Clark Uni- 
versity gave wide currency to child study ideas. State 
societies sprang up from South Carolina to California, the 
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most important one being in Illinois. In 1893, at the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago, a national society was 
projected and a child study section formed. The feeling of 
interest was so wide-spread, that later at the Denver meet- 
ing of the National Educational Association there were 
present five thousand people for two days in the child study 
section. Those, however, who had been swept along by the 
excitement soon became weary and returned to their old 
modes of thought. The recent outlook is delineated by 
Prof. Earl Barnes thus : " The conditions actually prevail- 
ing in America today are full of hope for those who believe 
in the creation of a body of useful science^ based on the 
study of children. 

The men and women who seriously identified themselves 
with the movement between 1880 and 1895 ^i^e still devoted 
to its service. The Pedagogical Seminary has steadily won 
its way until its files are indispensable in any well-appointed 
library; the Journal of Childhood and Adolescence has 
become a strong and helpful periodical; while studies of 
general interest find their way readily into the pages of the 
Century or Popular Science Monthly. From the biblio- 
graphy published by Mr. Louis Wilson, I find that the 
movement is represented by over two thousand titles, by 
three magazines in this country exclusively devoted to it, 
and by several more which make it a department ; by three 
journals in Germany ; two in France ; one each in England, 
Italy, Japan, Russia and Spain. 

In the institutions of higher learning, where teachers' 
courses are given, we find lectures or demonstrations, or 
both, on child study. For instance : Dr. De Garmo writes 
that at Cornell the course given is one in genetic psychology 
extending through infancy and adolescence. At Columbia 
Dr. Thorndyke advises me that there are this winter about 
forty students in the course in Child Study, about twenty- 
five in an advanced course in genetic psychology, and eight 
or ten doing research work in this field. 

The strictly laboratory work in psychology is all carried 
on in the laboratory under Professor Cattell's charge. Stu- 
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dents of Teachers College are admitted to laboratory 
courses there and thus have the advantage of what is prob- 
ably the finest laboratory equipment in the country. 

At Teachers College in the course in Child Study they 
do a good deal of work in the actual observation of children 
in school, and in the study of samples of their work, their 
drawings, compositions, records made in various tests of 
mental capacities and the like. Likewise in Chicago Uni- 
versity, California, Washington, Iowa, Texas, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Florida and Louisiana, each has a vary- 
ing amount of work, and Child Study enters somewhat into 
the instruction of nearly every course of study that deal^s 
with the human mind. 

The work of the Child Study Section of the National 
Educational Association has quite recovered from the pop- 
ular reaction of several years ago. The program of the 
Boston department of Child Study is said to have been one 
of the best that any department of the National Educational 
Association has ever had and to deserve special praise. Its 
president, Professor Luckey, of Nebraska, took great pains 
in organizing the program. His selection of speakers was 
wise, and he resisted the strongly urged solicitation of 
fusing with the kindergarten section or with that of the 
high schools. 

The meetings were marked by the attendance of perhaps 
the brightest and best of the younger element of all the 
meetings and the large church was crowded, even in all its 
galleries, and often all the standng room was taken by 
those who could not find seats. It was by far the best 
session that this section has ever held, and never has it 
been so apparent that here is to be found the leverage for 
the ultimate decision of most of the important questions of 
the future. 

The severe criticism of a few years ago which frightened 
off the camp followers, did great good, and now the body 
of literature in every land, the many academic chairs, the 
new stand-points and lines of work have launched this 
great movement beyond all peradventure out into the open 
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sea of growth and prosperity. More than any other section, 
the charactex of the papers read here was sometimes scien- 
tific and based upon careful and sometimes elaborate 
research. The incoming president, Prof. E. A. Kirkpatrick, 
whose new book, "The Fundamentals of Child Study," 
comes so highly endorsed by leading educators, has the 
cordial wishes of all that he and his officers may maintain 
the integrity and prestige now secured. 

It is interesting to note that as the result of the convinc- 
ing demonstrations of Prof. Earl Barnes and Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, ably aided by the other members of the Child Study 
department in Boston, July 9-1903, the following resolu- 
tion presented by Dr. Colin A. Scott, was adopted : 

Resolved, That in consideration of the scientific charac- 
ter of the material presented and the large attendance in 
the Department of Child Study, President Luckey be asked 
to nominate a committee to confer with the general officers 
of the general Association with the view of obtaining a 
sum of money for scientific Child Study investigation, 
including the publication of the results in a report for the 
benefit of this Association; the control of which is to be 
placed in the hands of a second committee selected specially 
for this purpose. 

Professor Earl Barnes' work in the West complements 
that of Dr. Hall in the East in that the former works from 
a dominant interest in sociology and the latter more from a 
biological standpoint. Both, however, have based their 
conclusions upon such a vast number of individuals* that 
none of their conclusions have been reversed. Prof. Barnes' 
magnificent influence is now extended eastward by his work 
in Chicago and Philadelphia. 

Quoting from Prof. Barnes' address before the National 
Educational Association, Boston, 1903, in " A Study Based 
on the Children of a State," he gives the present outlook : 

"At present Child Study workers are looking not for 
startling lines of investigation but for fruitful lines ; not for 
great masses of data, but for just enough facts to settle con- 
clusions. Not for glittering generalizations, but for true ones. 
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It is being steadily recognized that here, as in all branches of 
natural science, comparative studies must give us our most 
significant results. The definite studies we need are labori- 
ous and expensive, and for their successful prosecution we 
increasingly need the support of the city, state, and national 
departments of pedagogical investigation. If we could have 
in this country a central bureau of investigation which 
would do for the science of education, through the direct 
study of children what the Fish Commission has done for 
the study of fishes of America, it would strengthen the 
work of individual investigators everywhere. At present 
the national government is spending more money on the 
study of fishes and reindeer than on the study of children. 
Such quantitative studies will help to determine general 
laws of physical and moral growth and to diagnose educa- 
tional conditions of particular communities, they will also 
throw a flood of light upon many social and political prob* 
lems. For instance there is no other country in the world 
that furnishes such opportunities as our own for studying 
the children of different nationalities. Study recently made 
in New York kindergartens show how widely the children 
from southern Europe differ from those coming from the 
north." 

Miss Lillie Williams, of Trenton, New Jersey State 
Normal School, in discussing Professor Barnes' paper, 
decided wisely that : " The idea of statistical study is now 
so * in the air ' that the future will find city, state, and 
national departments of pedagogical investigation ready to 
co-operate, if they are convinced that the questions to be 
investigated so laboriously and expensively are really fruit- 
ful. To make a mistake here is to imperil the cause which 
we desire to promote." 

If Child Study is to be thoroughly and scientifically 
carried out it is of great importance to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of observers in all parts of the world ; for Child Study 
Has its ethnical aspects and already valuable information 
has been obtained by the comparative examination of the 
rates of growth; of mental evolution, of the intellectual, 
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emotional and moral traits, peculiarities, and defects of 
children of the different races of mankind. 

The truth is already established, but rarely recognized 
and never acted on that precocity, where not a sympton of 
disease, is a sign of a low type of organization. Whea by a 
number of series of accurate observations it is demonstrated 
that the children of savage, semi-savage, or inferior races, 
walk and talk sooner, and are at early ages more advanced 
in the display of their activities and faculties than children 
of the best European and American blood, then parents 
amongst ourselves will be less anxious for premature efflor- 
escence in their children, less proud of their little prodi- 
gies, less discouraging to the supposed dullard who is slowly 
but surely building up that brain fabric which in the long 
run will prove strongest most enduring and best. As an 
example of this, it was found that in the answers in Kansas 
City to Dr. Hall's syllabi the colored children were more 
precocious than white children of the same age. To grasp 
the fact that in human, and indeed in all animal life, high 
evolution is late evolution and that as we ascend in the scale 
of being and civilization, the period of dependence of oflF- 
spring on parents is gradually lengthened out — is to realize 
the significance and utility of Child Study. But let us look 
more closely at the Child Study movement from the pfac- 
cal side, for we must recognize the reasonable demand of 
the teacher that she be required to do nothing which is not 
practical. I£ is wise, therefore, to insist that she confine 
herself so far as Child Study is concerned, rigidly to such 
things as she can see are of immediate use to her and her 
present pupils. Fortunately for the overburdened teacher 
there are two kinds of Child Study, with two kinds of 
results, each supremely important, but each the special 
function of a different class of workers. The one aims at 
generalities which may be formulated on paper; truths 
which are generally valid anywhere. This may be called 
scientific Child Study and belongs to the scientist. 

The other kind of Child Study begins and ends in the 
concrete. Our problems are living problems requiring living 
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solutions. Each one is presented in the shape of a livini; 
child, who we quickly find is the focus of endless subor- 
dinate problems, whose conditions are changing day by 
day. Our primary duty as teachers is to solve each of these 
child problems, to teach children — not studies, nor classes, 
nor averages, but individuals — every one of whom has a 
given capacity to think, to achieve, to love, to serve, powers 
to be exercised and strengthened and turned to good uses 
for self and society — that we may enable and inspire them 
to live broader, nobler, healthier lives. The former kind 
oif Child Study — and this seems to have been the kind 
which most of the leaders of the movement, scientists, have 
in mind, may fairly be regarded as an additional line of 
effort related to, but not a necessary part of her duties. The 
latter kind of Child Study is evidently an integral, insepara- 
ble part of the teacher's work every day and hour ; wc may 
go even further and say that the teacher's real work con- 
sists in this and nothing else, if only she is really and con- 
sistently educating boys and girls and doing it with full 
intelligence. In the address by Supt. F. E.Spaulding, of 
Passaic, N. J., upon The Teacher's Practical Application of 
the Results of Child Study, he has pictured for us most 
vividly the method of direct study of children ; given us an 
insight into the magnificent possibilities of the teacher's 
preparation and the difficulties he meets; because even 
though in the presence of the child, the phenomenon he 
would study is a subjective one and is shut off from him by 
diffidence, imitation, acquired expressions, or it may be lack 
of expression and all those baffling conditions that shut off 
one soul from another. But notwithstanding these barriers 
his eyes and ears are quickened to discern in the child before 
him processes similar to those he has read of as noted in 
children, processes of which otherwise he might have been 
inobservant. 

Have you read and enjoyed that sketch of the import- 
ance and range of interests comprehended in the term 
" Child Study " as given by Dr. Spaulding in his book, " The 
Education of the Individual Child," and also in his Boston 
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address ? In these words he describes the intelligent prepa- 
ration of the teacher and the range of interests compre- 
hended in the term " Child Study " : 

" You are familiar — 

1. With Burk's masterly study of the laws of develop- 
ment from fundamental to accessory. You have heard and 
read: 

2. Dr. Hall on Adolescence, the contents of children's 
minds, children's lives, the moral and religious training of 
the young, and many other subjects; 

3. Have tried to appreciate the causes, effects, and 
dangers of fatigue as set forth by Mosso, Leuba and Thorn- 
dyke ; 

4. Dr. Bumham has opened your eyes in amazement at 
the range, peculiarities and differences in childish imagina- 
tions, and has quickened your sense of the importance of 
hygenic conditions; 

5. Hancock and Hall have discovered for you some of 
the laws of development of motor ability and muscular 
control ; 

6. You know all that Barnes, Lukens and Baldwin 
have published concerning children's drawings ; 

7. Something of the development of power in the dis- 
crimination and naming of colors has been made known to 
you by Luckey and Tracy ; 

8. Drs. Johnson and Gulick have shown you, both m 
theory and practice, the educational value of plays and 
games ; 

9. The phenomena and laws of physical growth you 
know from the work of Bowditch, Boaz and Smedley ; 

10. James' study of the memory you have made your 
own; 

11. Barnes, Leuba and Ellis have helped you to a sym- 
pathetic insight into the religious and theological ideas and 
emotions of children and youth; 

12. Prof. Barnes has also shown you the child's attitude 
toward punishment; 
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13. You have studied children's language and vocabu- 
laries with Tracy, Lukens and Miss Williams; 

14. You have read all the twenty odd studies on child- 
ren's ambitions and ideals; 

15. The recapitulation theory and nascent stages of 
development are perfectly familiar; 

16. You know when instincts characteristic of different 
periods of growth tend to manifest themselves and how 
they should be managed; 

17. You can name the books that will interest or ought 
to interest, the average child from year to year; 

18. You know what percentage of defective eyes and 
ears you may confidently expect at different ages — in short, 
not one of the 2,054 good, poor and doubtful contributions 
listed in Wilson's bibliography is unknown to you; 

You have absorbed and are well filled with the results of 
Child Study to date. What of all these are you going to 
apply to the pupils waiting or rather growing before you? 

The little girl in front seat of front row : Is she in need 
of glasses? or an operation for removal of adenoid growth 
affecting her hearing? Will she read "Alice in Wonderland 
with interest? Is the collecting mania just breaking out in 
her? Is she recapitulating the nomadic period? Is she 
fired with ambition to become a milliner? Is she terrified 
with theological concepts? Does she belong to the motor 
type? You don't know. 

Are all the painsaking studies of various Child Study 
investigators of no value to you as a teacher." 

Professor Johnson, of ^ the University School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, feels sure that the accumulated results of Child Study 
have even an off-hand value. Suppose " the little girl in 
the front seat of the first row " has just entered school at 
the age of five. You have read Warner and you can tell 
at a glance whether she is a very nervous or a very lymph- 
atic child, and you plan accordingly. Perhaps she has 
abnormal nerve signs, as twitching of face muscles or of 
fingers, and you will be very careful as to the kind of work 
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and confinement you require of her that day. Perhaps you 
notice tha^ she is poorly nourished, and even have reason 
to think that she did not have the breakfast she needs for 
her morning's work; and somehow the apple or the crack- 
ers you brought in your bag find their way to her hands at 
recess and you make a mental note to look into her case later. 
The time comes for writing. You find paper with fine 
guide-lines provided by the school committee. You have 
read Burk and Hancock and you send the little tots to the 
blackboard, or find them other paper. This girl in the 
front row perhaps has learned to write, but she writes very 
poorly. You watch her. You have read Krohn. You won- 
der if her eye have anything to do with it. A tactful note 
or a kindly call results in expert advice, and the little girl 
come to school with glasses shortly after, and in a few 
weeks she writes almost as well as the best. 

Perhaps you have a boy in the front row, and he is a 
naughty boy. You have read Barnes and he has helped 
you to a better understanding and sounder sense in the 
matter of punishments. You know that children are not 
so easily shocked as your own tender-hearted self by the 
administration of discipline, and, proceeding accordingly, 
you win a boy and the admiration and respect of his class- 
mates. 

You would not be half as apt to think that the dull boy 
in the back seat might be hard of hearing if you had not 
read Sexton and Chrisman; but you have, and you bring 
him at once to a seat nearer to you to watch the effect . A 
little girl seemed to have a perpetual cold and to hear with 
difficulty; one glance was enough to give a suspicion of 
adenoids. A call on the parents resulted in her being taken 
to a physician. 

How can you read Mosso, Lukens, Thorndyke and 
Burnham and not be quicker to perceive when fatigue sets 
in and to know, " off-hand," the value of open windows 
and a merry game? You have studied about the play of 
children and you know just what to do. 

A set of test papers in arithmetic were examined. The 
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pupils were fifth grade boys. Only three or four boys got 
a good mark, and most of them failed. If they had been 
marked on the first half of the paper, nearly all of the boys 
would have passed, and most of them with good marks. 
Any teacher who had studied hygiene and fatigue would 
have known " off-hand " what was the matter. 

So in the less tangible but broader results of Child Study 
lies the best that the movement has for us now or will have 
for us in the future. It is sometimes said that Child Sludy 
has placed the child in our midst. It would be true to say 
that Child Study has placed the teacher in the midst of the 
children to live both for and with them. 

In determining the value of Child Study let us consider 
one representative point : Every one recognizes the import- 
ance of interest, how it quickens attention, short circuits 
slow processes, eases the strain of acquisition, and how the 
teacher who is well informed of the favorite (out-of-school) 
amusements and occupations of his pupils and on the life 
led by them and who knows his classes individually and 
coUectivelyy can shorten the road of learning. To deter- 
mine and gjasp these interests more fully than ever 
occurred to Herbart is one of the questions of Child Study. 
The goal is now near at hand which will involve consider- 
able change both in regards to methods of teaching every 
subject in the curriculum and the age at which the different 
subject can be most profitably taught — in the determina- 
tion of the nascent periods 'for both mental and muscular 
work. We shall have curves of the years when many of 
the chief culture interests begin to culminate and decline. 
This will enable us to say definitely which are the prema- 
ture and which are the belated subjects, that is, when the 
matter of >chool training can be taught without forcing anJ 
without sinning away the sacred^ hour of maximal recep- 
tivity and capacity. 

There is really no clue by which we can thread our way 
through all the mazes of culture and the distractions of 
human science — modern life — save by knowing the true 
nature and needs of childhood and adolescence. The civili- 
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zatioQ, human institutions, and the schools are judged truly 
by the one criterion, viz., whether they have offended 
against these little ones or have helped to bring childhood 
and adolescence to an ever higher and completer maturity 
as generations pass by. Childhood is thus our pillar of 
cloud by day and fire by night, and may we not again hear 
the sweet words " Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of 
the least of these you have done it unto me " ? 



THE FORMATION OF IDEALS AMONG CHILDREN. 



MISS ANNA CUMMINGS, MARSHALL COLLEGE, W. VA, 



(Abstract of Address.) 

Confusion still exists in the minds of many, both as to 
the purpose and value of child study. We are often classed 
among those who at this present day are going up and 
down the earth, seeking an audience to whom they may 
unfold the merits of some pet fad. 

In a recent article President Hall says: "In a period 
of change and of marked revival in educational interest, it 
is inevitable that the tares should grow with the wheat." 

We are egotistical enough to hold that child study will 
turn out to be good wheat amid the tares of fads. We are 
not as indefinite as we may seem ; we have in view certain 
very well-defined objects of a practical nature. 

First, by the intelligent study of children we hope to 
learn how best to fit them for ordinary, every-day living. 
Few of our boys will ever become President; the case is 
hopeless with the girls. The majority will become common 
citizens who must be self-supporting. 

Our business is to understand them so fully, during the 
formative years, that we shall be able to fit them into the 
place for which nature has designed them. 

Second, it is our business to know children well enough 
to prepare them to become a part of the great social whole. 
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The time has gone by when a man can live by himself. 
We are inextricably woven together and the one who suc- 
cessfully studies the child must also be a student of soci- 
ology. 

Ag^in, only by means of child study can we properly 
understand that development is the first factor in educa- 
tion. As Dr. Starbuck says : " Education is not pouring in 
at the top." 

Here the kindergarten helps us but, in turn, we also are 
needed by them. 

To sum up: We hope by our researches to learn how 
to turn out from our schools normal children, wholesome, 
spontaneous, hearty, fitted for life. 

It may be very pertinently asked, at this point, just how 
we expect to attain these results. What does our child study 
do for us teachers? 

For one thing, it makes us look more carefully to the 
health of the child, to study into the question of his heredity, 
both blood and social. 

It leads us to take into the account his environment as 
well as his delicate susceptibility to it. It helps us to wisely 
introduce into that environment the potent factors of 
religion and love. 

Furthermore, child study ought to teach us, far better 
than we know now, how to adapt our work to all grades of 
children, the very bright, the very dull, and the common- 
place. It teaches us how best to utilize the child's interests 
and fit our training into line with them. 

The last point is perhaps most important. It brings us 
into sympathy with the child. In order to study and under- 
stand them we must become children ourselves once more. 

We have not yet reached all of these objects but, in 
spite of those who misunderstand or undervalue us, we 
believe that we are definitely on the road toward their 
attainment. 
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RACE EXPRESSIONS AND THEIR INFLUENCE 
ON CHILD LIFE. 



EVELINE A. WALDO, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 



De Brosses says of the value of studying what happens 
now in the light of its historical value that " we thus may 
trace man upward from the savage state to which the flood 
and dispersion has reduced them." 

To accept this idea of progression upward from sav- 
agism to civilization is to accept the theory which is borne 
out in all the life of the child and, while it is not the purpose 
of this paper to discuss the value of the progression and 
retrogression theories, as to the rise of the race from sav- 
agism to civilization, or that savagism is a fallen state of 
nations previously civilized, still I would call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the savagism so often spoken of as 
existing in the slums of our g»cat cities is not in reality 
savagism as it existed in the race previous to civilization, 
but that it is rather a something which can be traced to a 
broken down civilization and that it represents mental, 
moral and physical conditions wfaidi are totally at variance 
with those of savage races. Savage races are devoted to 
gaining a subsistence from nature, while the child of the 
slums is devoted to preying on his neighbors, etc., so that, 
while those who favor the retrogression theory in the devel- 
opment of mankind may cite these cases as proof of the 
tendency of mankind to sink from civilization to savagery, 
still they must, if we study the race's development as a 
whole, be taken rather as a proof of the fact that when 
natural development is denied to childhood and youth a 
totally unnatural state arises which is at variance with all 
that should be expected when scope is given the child to 
live out properly the essentials in race development. 

We must further recognize that almost invariably the 
children of the slums are so herded together and so deprived 
of all chance to live up to their natural instincts that they 
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are not at all typical of the race tendencies, but rather 
glaring examples of what we may eiCpect if we deprive 
children of opportunities to objectify those things which 
appeal to their imagination and their feelings. " What a 
child plays it is trying to understand/' says Froebel. 

" One event is always the son of another and we must 
never forget the parentage," said the wise old Bechuana 
chief. Auguste Comte says that ** no conception can be 
understood except through its history," and so in thinking 
over the things which influence the child development all 
of us put environment and inheritance at least on a par with 
education in their importance and while most of us believe 
that education carries with it the great open sesame to the 
whole possibilities of mankind still we feel that both envi- 
ronment and inheritance carry with them immense powers 
of modification. 

It is my purpose to speak at length of only one branch of 
the latter subject. In thinking and talking of inheritance I 
divide it into five classes — Personal, Family, Caste, 
National and Racial. 

Under personal inheritance I put all such accidental 
traits as may be peculiar to the mother or father or to one 
particular ancestor of the child, such as a mole on the cheek, 
moroseness or special brightness. Under family inheritance 
I put such traits, mental, moral or physical as predominate 
in certain families and are handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, as for instance, a strong tendency towards 
literary pursuits, great mechanical ingenuity, inebriety, etc. 
Under cast inheritance I put such traits as come from a long 
line of ancestors who have occupied about the same social 
position. All of us will acknowledge that around kings 
there hangs an atmosphere of power — a tendency towards 
government that may be felt by all who come in contact 
with it, and, down through the social world, we must recog- 
nize the inheritnce of caste, even though we be republican 
to the heart's core. Bohemia is Bohemia, and the upper 
crust is the upper crust, even though money may determine 
who is to wear the best gowns, smoke the best cigars, and 
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give the finest dinners. Generations of culture and oppor- 
tunity, on the reverse, will leave an undeniable, irradicable 
stamp. 

Under national inheritance I put such traits as stamp 
nations as a whole and which are handed down to prince and 
pauper alike. For instance, the French are essentially gay, 
the Irish emotional; the English lacking in a sense of 
humor ; the Germans phlegmatic ; the Russians morose. 

Under racial inheritance I put all the inheritance which 
has made the race at large what it is — the tendency towards 
certain lines of action, the desire of doing, thinking, living 
certain experiences which are identical in all civilized 
nations. 

It is of these racial inheritances and their influence on 
child life I am to speak this afternoon. 

Froebel says : ** Parents should view their child in his 
necessary obvious and living relations to the present, the 
past, and the future development of humanity of the race." 

Saint Simon has put the stages of growth in civilization 
as " Barbarism, Savagery, Patriarchialism, and Civilization, 
and he says that probably some stage will succeed civiliza- 
tion which will mark an era of co-operation. No one who 
has watched the development of the child will doubt that the 
child is born into this world a barbarian, utterly uncultured, 
dependent on nature, at the mercy of things outside of him, 
totally helpless. As he begins to study his world, he begins 
to reach forth to conquer it. At first it is snatch and grab, 
later on it is conquer and subdue, give and take — until 
finally out of this savagism there comes an intense family 
period when the patriarchal spirit is dominant and the 
household way and the household ideas seem the only ones 
worth having, worth thinking of. Later on there comes the 
spirit of reconciliation, the recognition that all things fit in 
with one another, that personal interests are subservient to 
family interests, and family to civil and civil to national, 
national to race, until, in the well developed adult, we find 
interests and beliefs have become generic and have ceased 
to be personal. 
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It is the tendency to relieve the life of the race that we 
can ascribe many of the outward manifestations of child 
life and it may be helpful to trace some of the most promi- 
nent of these race expressions. 

We know that at first the race only imitated the shelters 
provided by nature in their buildings. Later on when they 
had begun to make implements for the slaying of wild ani- 
mals we had the tenting age with its tents of skin ; still later 
when the domestication of wild animals had turned man's 
attitude from predatory to protective and the inconvenience 
of wandering back and forth with their herds had made men 
domestic themselves, then and then only, the necessity and 
convenience of permanent buildings arose. So out of the 
domestication of wild animals grew the need of other than 
the nomadic life, then came the banding of families together 
for protection which gave rise to tribes; later the banding 
of tribes together gave rise to nations and so on until even 
in our day we see the banding of nations together for mutual 
advancement and protection. In the life of the child and the 
adult all this is clearly traceable. The little one has a ten- 
dency to wander away from home, gates have to be locked ; 
later on it adopts some place in the garden and plays at 
keeping house, taking kindly to the shelters provided by 
nature. Then comes the tenting age when he child is still 
nomadic in its tendencies ,but nearer to civilization and the 
tent is one of its greatest joys, be that tent made by the sail 
maker or only an old sheet or shawl stretched over chains 
or poles. Then comes the time when boy or girl if let 
alone builds, saws and hammers, at either a playhouse or at 
a shelter for some of its pets. Blessed is the child who at 
this stage has either a playhouse or some special part of the 
main house given it for its own. Later on comes the band- 
ing together of one school as opposed or friendly to another 
school, one neighborhood as opposed or friendly to another 
neighborhood, and so on through to adult life when the 
school or college spirit still hangs over all as a glorious, 
happy memory, and men and women band together in com- 
mon cause for the betterment of home, society or country. 
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So much for the relieving by the individual of the modes 
of life of the race. As to details, who has not cooked over 
the primitive open fire around which stones or bricks have 
been put, and who, man or woman, will forget the joys of 
cooking one's own lunch on a real stove more or less Lilli- 
putian in its dimensions. As to table manners at these 
feasts and when the child first begins to feed himself, how 
often did the old saying, " Fingers were made before forks " 
hold good, and how many a brother or visitor can look back 
to the shocking of the Daisys and Nans by the Toms and 
Demi's of their little world, even though subsequent ban- 
ishment from polite society was not eventually mitigated 
through the thoughtful intervention of some good Professor 
Bhaer. 

As to number and the counting of numbers, how clearly 
the child lives over the life of the race and reverts to the 
fingers and toes in its reckoning — and how clearly the 
primitive language's lack of words for higher numbers is 
shown in the child's vocabulary. I remember hearing a 
little boy of about two-and-a-half years who saw three 
things together count them by saying, " One, two, and 
another one." And Tyler tells of a deaf mute who wrote 
in the recollections of his childhood : " I knew numbers even 
before my instruction ; my fingers had taught them to me." 
Thus we see that all children count by their fingers like 
savage nations do, and we must concede that the purely 
mental process is largely a matter of memory and analagous 
reasoning. 

In music the child's choice of instruments clearly carries 
out the history of the race in this respect. First the rattle, 
then the drum, then the wind instrument, and later on the 
stringed. 

I wonder how many can remember when the race 
instinct of tattooing dominated them. That tendency to 
stick pins into things and perforate patterns either on their 
arms or on paper. I can remember the great desire I had 
to make a pincushion of black velvet and outline a design 
on it with pins in imitation of a picture I had seen some- 
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where, and my own father, though brought up in the heart 
of Illinois and way inland, had on his arm tattooing of 
anchors which he had put there during the tattooing craze. 
Again, what child can resist water, and how many pro- 
hibitions are vainly issued against going into boats? As 
well try to turn the Mississippi backward in its course. 
Children must relieve the maritime age — that age which 
made the Norsemen famous, and that age which still held 
sway when Columbus gave the world a new continent. 
Children will sail boats, and later on they will venture out 
on the water in them. 

Did you ever know a real well-regulated boy or girl who 
at a certain age did not love to sew and who in the absence 
of real needles did not play with one made of a thorn or 
sharp splinter of wood ? I can remember how I went back 
to the primitive needle in my first efforts at sewing and how 
playing at house out in my grandfather's garden, I used an 
orange thorn for a needle. Sewing is one of the three primal 
racial arts and ranks with building for shelter and planting 
for food in its antiquity and importance in race develop- 
ment. 

Then there is the much-talked-of and little cultivated 
mud-pie age, when the race experience of every man his 
own potter holds sway, and the sand pile age, when the 
most wonderful caves and mountains and river beds are 
made ; and again, the gardening age, when man in his child- 
hood begins to feel premonitions of the possibility of culti- 
vating the soil and making nature yield to him fruits and 
flowers and grain as all men did before the herding together 
of men in cities, and when all men were tillers of the soil. 

Again, there is the cave-dwelling age. I remember hear- 
ing one of our Tulane professors tell of a wonderful cave 
he and his companions had made in their boyhood and how 
its roof gave way and they were only rescued from suffoca- 
tion by the timely intervention of some workingmen in the 
neighborhood who had been watching them. 

Who cannot picture to himself the delights of climbing 
to the top of a tree, and the consequent discovery of the 
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length and breadth of the view of the world thus obtained. 
Savages to this day keep watch in trees and climb to their 
uppermost branches to take notes of the surrounding coun- 
try — and so it goes. The child demands to be given oppor- 
tunity to relieve the race expressions and it is now our prob- 
lem to see which are the necessary vital experiences and to 
find how in the grades, as in the kindergarten, they can be 
made educational in their outcome and yet free in their 
expression. 

So I would urge all teachers to study the race and the 
child anthropologically and to do all in their power to make 
it possible for every child in every community to relive in 
a pure, good way all that has made the race what it is and 
will be for all time. 



THE EARLY REACTIONS OF CHILDREN TO 
SENSE IMPRESSIONS. 



ELMER E.JONES, DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCA- 
TION, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL OF VIRGINIA. 



In every educational method the first essential is to 
know the child. Educational theory without scientific infor- 
mation concerning the child is as fruitless as the efforts of 
an engineer with no knowledge of his engine, or the weaver 
with no knowledge of his material or loom. Every success- 
ful system of education has been based upon a knowledge of 
child life and growth and development. Every failure has 
unconsciously thwarted the normal activities and impulses 
of children. The study of infancy and childhood and youth 
in a scientific manner, according to the latest physiological 
and psychological methods is absolutely essential to an 
accurate treatment of the question of education. Education 
can only be a science as its is based upon the truths of 
child study and research. 

The phase of the question which I wish to treat deals 
with a period of child activity quite early in life. However, 
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1 deem it none the less important to educators. If educa- 
tion begins at birth, as Froebel taught, then the greater 
part of the recent investigations of child life and activity 
has been begun too late to be of very much assistance in 
the early training of children. If it is true in life that one 
activity prepares the way for another, whether mental or 
physical, and that there seems to be a regular sequence of 
causes and effects from birth to death, then it seems quite 
necessary that the very first reactions, though they be reflex 
or even automatic, should be studied accurately. 

At birth the child is the most plastic and helpless of 
creatures. He is largely a creature of undeveloped poten- 
tialities. His organization is not complete and a period of 
infancy or helplessness is the inevitable result. Any animal 
without this period is able to perform all its life activities at 
the time of its birth, and consequently cannot be educated. 
This period of infancy thus lies at the very foundation of 
the future training of the child. It is a period of adjust- 
ment, a period of trial and error, a fitting of the individual 
into the activities of life. It is a time when all this plastic 
material, nervous and muscular, is organized and co-ordi- 
nated and prepared for such reactions as will enable the 
child to live in the complex environment of social and indus- 
trial life. This period of infancy might be compared to the 
chrysalis period of many insects. Its physiological and 
psychological conditions are so different from either the 
youth or adult that it is readily seen to be a period separate 
and distinct. In fact it is only in the very lowest biological 
forms that infancy and youth are alike. As a rule animals 
mature late in life, in proportion to the complexity of their 
organization and functions. The higher the animal in the 
biological scale, the longer does it take to reach the full 
exercise of all its powers. " For centuries we have been in 
the habit of looking upon the child as a man in small, of 
looking upon a man as a child somewhat strengthened, with 
greater experience and versatility. So true has this observa- 
tion been that society formulates its judgment accordingly, 
it prescribes its methods of education, and of social and 
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and domestic care accordingly. It sees almost no difference 
between the child and the adult. In point of fact, however, 
it would be hard to find many salient factors, beyond the 
most fundamental laws, in which the infant and adult 
exactly resemble each other. Multiply the physical propor- 
tions of the infant to those of the adult," says Oppenheim, 
" and you will have a being whose large head and dwarfed 
lower face, whose apex-like thorax, whose short arms and 
legs g^ve a grotesque appearance indeed." This comparison 
is physiological, and if we make such a psychological com- 
parison the difference is even more ridiculous. If we were 
to multiply the infantile consciousness to the intensity of the 
adult it would be about what we would expect of an oyster 
of equal weight. This child-consciousness is evolved slowly 
and in perfect harmony with the bodily reactions and phys- 
ical developments. At birth it is practically nihil. He 
comes into the world a mass of potentialities and for months 
he is the most neutral of creatures, whose bodily functions 
are largely reflex and automatic, and whose mental calibre 
can scarce be taken into account. Compared with normal 
maturity, every piece of him is provisional, almost patho- 
logical. He is so plastic that his daily surroundings mould 
him as surely as a warm hand does a piece of wax. Every 
movement of mind and body are characterized by the clumsi- 
ness and uncertainty of an unprepared state. Moreover, the 
child is so easily influenced and the number of controlling 
forces about him so large, that unless there is a fixed and 
constant plan of action, designed to fashion him in a certain 
manner, his final condition will be settled by a combination 
of chance influences. This is just the thing to be avoided 
in all education. Right education, then, must begin with 
birth and must include in its moulding and adjusting influ- 
ence the very earliest reactions of children to sense impres- 
sions. There is not only a place in our educational system 
for the kindergarten but also for the sub-kindergarten. This 
means that fathers and mothers are to be trained for parent- 
hood. A man who without proper training attempts the 
conduct of a suit at law will bring down ridicule upon him- 
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self; he who without scientific medical instruction pre- 
scribes for the sick is punished by fine or imprisonment; 
even the most ordinary workman needs an acquaintance 
with the work to be performed before an employer will trust 
him. But for the right care of infants, no training of 
mothers, nurses or teachers is considered essential. " They 
usually consider the child properly nourished if he does not 
die, properly clad if he does not freeze, and properly taught 
if he is made to sit quietly in his seat in school.'' In the light 
of such thought we are far from having our system of edu- 
cation, particularly that part pertaining to children below 
six years of age, perfected. It will take some great reformer 
like Froebel or Pestalozzi, to wake us up to the necessity 
of child-training; to the necessity of careful and accurate 
guidance of the very earliest impulses of child life. Does it 
not seem strange that we have so long deemed it wise to 
arbitrarily fix upon six or seven years as the time when we 
shall begin to mould the child for citizenship and life ? Cer- 
tainly there is no physiological ground nor psychological 
ground for such action. It is purely arbitrary and not at all 
consistent with the best educational thought of this age. 
Education must begin at birth and continue throughout 
life. 

Birth is the greatest cataclysm in human existence. The 
child's first acquaintance with life is a series of shocks. He 
is rudely exposed to heat and cold, and the gentlest handling 
of his nurse disturbs his whole being extraordinarily. The 
first breath of air, permeating as it does the remotest pul- 
monary vessels, produces a sensation to which nothing in 
life can be compared. Great impulsive waves flood the 
nervous system for the first time, due to external as well 
as internal stimulation. " The surging of the blood with 
new and extraordinary force through the capillary system 
is of itself a shock to his nervous system, while the first 
touches of his clothing must thrill his whole being with 
disagreeable and creepy sensations." All this conglomerate 
of lights and sounds and touches and internal sensationci 
goes rushing rapidly through his nervous system, besieging 
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the brain centers and seeking an outlet as motor impulses, 
giving expression in the form of uncoordinated movements 
of body and limbs and arms, and possibly shrieks and yells. 
The child has reached a wholly new environment and is 
already vaguely expressing himself. His education has 
begun. These are his very first responses to sense impres- 
sions, simple indeed, and probably scarce accompanied with 
anything but the vaguest and dreamiest sort of conscious- 
ness ; yet they are truly fundamental and have great educa- 
tional value. We are impressed with the fact that an 
impulse is carried to the brain, a sense impression, vague 
though it may be, is made there, and that impulse then tends 
to go out to the muscles of the body in some sort of irreg- 
ular movement. Since this appears to be a regular law 
from birth, we are justified in maintaining that primary 
education should be at least one-half muscular. It must 
consist in the child expressing himself. Education to the 
child thus means movement, muscular activity in response 
to a sense impression. As the sense impressions become 
clearer and more differentiated, movements are more exact 
and co-ordinated. 

The reflexes of the child at birth are numerous, such as 
the pulsations of the heart, breathing, the secretions of the 
various glands of the body, and an instinctive tendency 
toward various uncoordinated movements of the limbs and 
body ; these constitute the physical endowment of the child 
at birth. Is it not a significant fact that they are all move- 
ments of some sort? Is not this the physiological basis 
and the psychological basis upon which must rest all pri- 
mary education ? If we compare these simple original pow- 
ers with the wonderful complexity of functions and activi- 
ties of the cultivated human adult, we get a slight concep- 
tion of the marvelous changes which must be wrought upon 
the child through various educative processes. If we are to 
be philosophic in these educative processes, we must study 
the line of least resistance. We must find out what course 
of procedure will best take this meagre amount of uncul- 
tured activity and transform it into the great complexity 
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of human adult dexterity, fitting the individual for the high- 
est duties of citizenship and qualifying him to survive in 
the complex environment in which he is placed. Among 
the many factors which are employed in thus so marvel- 
ously changing the child these early impulsive actions bear 
a most important part. Every child has within itself a great 
number of instinctive impellent forces, sudden or transient 
impulses due to the highly energized yet unstable condition 
of its nervous structure. These instinctive movements and 
impulses are as much a part of child life as its heart-beat or 
breathing. It is true they are utterly uncoodinated, and 
meaningless to the unobservant, but undoubtedly these 
primitive activities form a reasonable groundwork for the 
future coordinated and graceful movements of the adult. 
These primitive movements enable the child to win the 
mastery over its own organs first, and then over external 
objects. "They include stretching and straining of the 
limbs, tasting, seizing and clawing; gnawing and scratch- 
ing ; exercisng the voice and making other sounds ; rending, 
pulling, tearing, tugging, lifting, and dropping objects, etc." 
All such movements are responses to an instinctive impulse 
to general activity — a display of surplus energy. They are 
of fundamental importance in the accomplishing of future 
tasks, for upon the proper coordination of them depends 
the muscular development and control of the body. Psychic- 
ally these primitive movements promote the development 
of the perceptive faculties, such as space perception, color 
perception, judgment, will-power and memory. They give 
the child a mastery over himself and bring him into contact 
with many conditions of the external world, which are 
precedents in his experience without which he could not 
enter upon the more complex activities to follow. 

This early process of training and guiding the childish 
impulses is nothing new. It is well known by every kinder- 
gartner and is the physiological and psychological basis of 
all the manual arts. Neither must it be looked upon as a 
mere theory. It rests firmly and securely upon the nervous 
structure of the child and his instinctive tendencies to 
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activity. The brain is a mass of nerve cells and fibres. 
Nerve cells generate nerve currents, when properly nour- 
ished with good blood, and these currents pass out to the 
muscles of the body, producing movement. These same 
cells are directly connected with the special organs of sense 
by nerve fibres, so that external stimuli easily cause an 
impulse to reach the cells of the brain, and they in turn send 
it on as a motor impulse to the muscles. Sights and sounds 
and touches are the chief external stimuli. The muscle thus 
becomes the visible index of the nerve current generated in 
its own brain center. If a child's arm moves it is an indica- 
tion that currents of nerve force are passing to it from the 
brain. Every movement thus indicates the discharge of 
force from certain areas of nerve substance. Muscular 
movement always means brain or nervous activity. Is not 
this a sufficiently strong argument upon psychological 
grounds for manual and industrial training? "The time 
was when almost no credit was given to a student because 
he was strong or courageous, swift, brave or enduring. The 
student hero of those days was apt to be a young fellow of 
towering forehead from which the hair was carefully 
brushed backward and upwards to give the full effects of his 
remarkable phrenological developments. His cheeks were 
pale and his digestion bad. He was self-conscious, intro- 
spective, and indulged in moods as became a child of genius. 
He had yearnings and aspirations, and not infrequently mis- 
took physical lassitude for intellectuality, or a severe attack 
of dyspepsia for a spiritual inspiration." Such specimens 
of manhood do not exist when hands are the ready servants 
of a quick and accurate mind. The world has no use for an 
individual save as he can do something to contribute to the 
general good of society. 

As we have seen the infant has free and spontaneous 
movements which lack all coordination or control by the 
visual or auditory senses. His hands do not move toward 
objects placed within his field of vision, which shows that 
vision does not yet control movement. Yet this is the very 
first thing he learns to do. When the infant is three months 
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old spontaneous movements remain as a marked character 
in his life, but sight of a bright object may temporarily 
arrest them. This is the earliest indication of a brain fac- 
ulty that may develop into the power of attention. Later 
follow coordinated movements, such as the transferring of 
one object from one hand to another, and there is frequent 
arrest of movement. At "a year old many actions are well 
adapted to the sense impression received, and the child 
makes characteristic sounds at the sight of certain objects. 

It thus appears that this early spontaneous action is the 
very foundation of the later voluntary and intelligent action, 
which become more and more controlled as sense impres- 
sions are multiplied and associated. It is perfectly clear 
too that the underlying educational principle in the kinder- 
garten and sub-kindergarten is physiological and psycho- 
logical and therefore deserves our professional thought and 
sympathy. There are just two ways of acting upon the 
brain of a child — by feeding it with good blood and by 
stimulating it through the organs of sense. Brains do not 
grow by feeding only ; they must be impressed and stimu- 
lated from without. Spontaneity of movement is the result 
of brain activity and must not be inhibited; it must be 
guided and directed. The whole trend of this infant edu- 
cation should be to develop expression. Sense impressions 
and ideas should generate impulses that should be gently 
guided out into the manual arts and industries. The envi- 
ronment of the child should be guarded so closely that his 
free activities may not be curtailed for lack of healthful 
stimulation and that his life may be a perpetual expression 
of a rich and varied moral and intellectual activity. 

Is it not high time that we as educators stop this wretched 
and unphilosophical pouring process? Development does 
not consist in filling up. Development can only come as 
brain centers are allowed to send their impulses out into 
the musculature, giving free expression to the varied intel- 
lectual processes of the child. Heathenish and untutored 
is the method of requiring a little child, whose buoyant 
spirit is perfectly irrepressible, to sit in a seat the livelong 
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day, and emphatically humiliate him for every physical 
expression of his inner being. Psychological research and 
child study investigation utterly condemn all such nonsense, 
and place the whole educational structure upon the expres- 
sional spontaneity of the child life. This spontaneity which 
is manifest at birth and increases with childhood and con- 
tinues into adolescence. It is by" such a method and such 
a method only that we can ever hope to reach the perfect 
and symmetrical development of the perfect and symmet- 
rical human adult. 



METHODS OF TESTING MENTAL FATIGUE. 



MISS MAUD SHIPE, STATE NORMAL, SAN MARCAS, TEXAS. 



Among the many sins with which the modern teacher 
is charged, that of overworking the pupil finds a prominent 
place. It is said that school hours are too long, that too much 
home study is required, that subjects, ill-chosen, require too 
much mental energy; in short, that the whole system is 
demanding more vital energy than the pupil has to spare. 
Hence he is in a more or less constant state of fatigue. 
Now, if this is really true, if the children in our schools are 
overworked, it behooves us to rearrange our system of 
education in accordance with some plan which will not call 
for an expenditure of what should be their reserve forces. 

In order to do this we shall need to know several things : 
(i) How much fatigue is produced by the ordinary school 
work; (2) the relative amount of fatigue produced by the 
different subjects; (3) the periods, if there are such, of 
the day when the pupil is more easily fatigued than at other 
times; (4) how long the strain of attention demanded by 
a recitation may be kept up without too great fatigue; (5) 
how much time is necessary for resting, that is, how frequent 
recesses should be and how long they should last ; (6) what 
is the best maner of resting, whether play, inactivity, or 
change of work ; (7) the relation between mental and phys- 
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ical fatigue ; and (8) how great a degree of fatigue may be 
reached without harm. 

The next question is, How are these various matters to 
be discovered? We cannot take the child's own statement 
for sufficient evidence. He may be so interested and eager 
that he does not recognize his condition at all until he has 
reached the point of exhaustion. He may, on the other 
hand, declare himself tired when he is not. The child who 
does not, from some disability or from lack of interest, put 
his whole mind into his work, but studies in a half-hearted, 
half-minded fashion, may simulate the usual conditions of 
fatigue, as indicated by great weariness and listlessness, 
slowness of accomplishment, and poor quality of work. 
Possibly, much of what is usually called fatigue is really 
this state of * bore " and not real fatigue. What is needed 
when this is so is a change in quality rather than quantity 
of work. We should be able to recognize this condition, 
and to provide for it by different treatment from that 
required for true fatigue. We need, then, some form of test 
which we can apply for the measurement of this ordinary 
class-room fatigue. It should not be so strange and unusual 
as to re-stimulate to activity or to require the use of powers 
which have not been used and which are not fatigued ; but 
it should be sufficiently scientific to be accurate. 

Although these conditions are not easily met in a test, 
some tests have been proposed and have been more or less 
generally accepted. In Germany, for instance, the results 
of the application of some forms of fatigue tests have been 
used in arranging the daily school program. Questions, 
however, have arisen as to the trustworthiness of these 
results, and investigations as to their validity have been 
undertaken. With the purpose of finding out the real value 
of several of these proposed tests, a series of experi- 
ments in the comparison of tests was made, in which more 
than one was used at a time. By this means it was hoped 
to discover, through agreement or disagreement of the vari- 
ous tests, which were really useful and which were not. 

Tests of mental fatigue fall into two general classes. 
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The first supposes that it will be shown by decreased phys- 
ical power, since the exertion is dependent to a certain 
extent upon the condition of the brain. The ergograph, 
dynamometer, reaction-time, and other similar tests arc 
based upon this theory. The second supposes that 
fatigue will manifest itself in decreased ability to do mental 
work. In order to measure the mount of work accom- 
plished, it is essential that the test work be of a kind which 
can be readily measured. Accordingly, various forms of 
combinations of figures, additions, multiplications, etc., dic- 
tation, memorizing nonsense-syllables, filling in words or 
letters left out of printed matter, counting the number of 
times a certain letter appears on a page, and other like 
things that have been used for tests. The comparison of 
tests we made included both varieties, using sometimes 
only one of a series, at other times using both. 

These were made at intervals during three years. The 
subjects varied from time to time; they were, in several 
series of experiments, mature people — one university pro- 
fessor and students from the senior and graduate classes. 
The other experiments were made on school children. 

For the first test we used the ergograph and reaction- 
time. The reactions required were for the recognition by 
sight of four-letter names of well known men. The sub- 
jects for this test were five university students and one 
professor. The tests were taken for five days between 
8 and 9 o'clock in the morning before any mental work was 
done, and again between 12 and i o'clock, the subjects 
having worked steadily all morning. 

It was supposed that fatigue would be shown by 
decreased power with the ergograph and lengthened 
reaction-time; also, that there would be a greater mean 
variation of reaction-time in the fatigued than in the fresh 
subject. But the experiments did not sustain this theory. 
Only six times out of twenty-seven did all the tests show 
the same thing at the same time ; nor did any one, taken by 
itself, uniformly show fatigue at noon. In fact, they showed 
that, about as often as otherwise, the students were fresher 
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at noon than in the morning, although their feelings did 
not indicate this condition. 

We then decided to test the same people under condi- 
tions when still greater fatigue was present, so we tried 
them at eight in the morning and again at five in the after- 
noon one day when they worked steadily all day except 
during the dinner hour. Fatigue was so evidently present 
that it seemed as if the tests must show it if they would 
show it at all. Again we found no indication of fatigue at 
S p. m. by any one test and no agreement between the tests 
made at the same time. 

We now changed the character of the work; we still 
used one of the more physical tests, reaction-time, but 
added a series of tests requiring more intellectual work. 
This new series included four forms of test: (i) Reaction- 
time, (2) adding columns of figures, (3) writing the cubes 
of numbers up to 9, (4) memorzing nonsense syllables. 
First, the reaction-time of all the students was taken, then 
they were seated around a table with everything in readi- 
ness for the remaining tests. Two minutes time each was 
allowed for adding, for cubing, for memorizing nonsense 
syllables and for writing the syllables remembered. After 
each kind of work there was only time enough to change 
the papers on which the material for the several tests was 
printed. In computing the results we considered not only 
the amount of work done, but also its accuracy, it being 
supposed that fatigue would cause decrease in accuracy as 
well as in quantity of work. 

The tests were taken at 8:30 a. m. and 5:30 p. m. each 
day for four days, during the regular term examinations of 
the university. At this time the students were working 
unusually hard, spending almost their whole time either in 
standing examinations or in reviewing them. Yet fatigue 
was not shown by the results of the tests. There was no 
agreement of all the tests, nor did any two of them show a 
decided agreement. Taken individually, the tests showed 
a slightly better condition late in the afternoon than early 
in the morning, notwithstanding the fact that the students 
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had been working steadily all day, and were, as shown both 
by their appearance and their statements, much fatigued. 

A year later similar experiments were made upon seven 
people of about the same degree of mental advancement 
as the former subjects, though only one of them was the 
same. These tests were taken the week preceding, the 
week including and the week following the March exam- 
inations. A three days* rest from all school work preceded 
the last series of tests; there was thus little likelihood of 
the presence of fatigue from the examinations. The tests 
were taken at 8 a. m. and 5 '.30 p. m. each day. Again we 
found no agreement of tests and no regularity in indication 
of fatigue. 

It was thought possible that the failure to indicate 
fatigue was due to the fact that the subjects were not really 
warmed up mentally so early as 8:30, so we made a series 
of tests at 10 a. m. and 5 p. m., but there was no appreciable 
difference in results. 

Up to this time our experiments had been altogether 
upon adults. No two methods used at the same time had 
been found to agree in results, and each method seemed to 
be inaccurate, indicating often more fatigue at 8:30 or 10 
o'clock in the morning than at 5:30 in the afternoon after 
a hard day's work. But since so many experimenters 
seemed to have confidence in the tests, we thought it pos- 
sible that they might still be reliable with younger children, 
who had not cultivated their powers of attention and con- 
centration so strongly as university seniors, and who were, 
therefore, not able to hide their fatigue as the university 
students seemed to do. In order to find out if this were 
the case, a series of experiments was made upon children 
from the sixth grade of the Austin public schools. The 
tests were taken at 9 in the morning, at the opening of 
the session, and at 3 in the afternoon, when school 
was dismissed. They were taken at the school building, 
with as little change from the usual conditions as possible. 
Owing to the difficulty of moving and setting up the 
apparatus, the raction-time test was not used; but adding. 
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cubing, memorizing nonsense syllables and filling blanks in 
printed matter were employed. There were ten subjects, 
five boys and five girls, of average age and ability. 

But here, as with the adults, there was no fatigue indi- 
cated by the tests in the afternoon. There was no greater 
agreement among the tests than in those made on the 
univerity students. Each test, taken separately, showed a 
slight tendency toward indicating a better condition in the 
afternoon than in the morning ; this must have been wrong. 

The experiments were made with the hearty co-operation 
of the principal of the school, and the children looked upon 
them as something rather pleasant than otherwise. They 
were not repeated often enough to grow irksome or monot- 
onous, and were, therefore, enjoyed. This interest and 
eager anticipation seemed as efficacious in hiding or over- 
coming the effects of fatigue as were the trained will power 
and attention of the university students. So here, again, 
we were compelled to give up any belief in the reliability 
of these tests as means of discovering and measuring fatigue, 
even in children. 

We finished the series of experiments with a few special 
ones made with the ergograph. These were made with 
the purpose of determining, if possible, why certain plaus- 
ible results had followed the experimentation of others in 
this field. 

Keller tested a boy of fourteen for several days, having 
him to read aloud either lists of words or figures as mental 
work between the tests. Besides a record of the ergo- 
graphic experimentation, he also kept a record of the 
average time required for reading a word during the inter- 
vals between the tests. Although there was a marked 
falling off in the power shown by the ergograph as the day 
progressed, there was little difference in the average time 
required for calling a word, which was, in some instances, 
shorter in the afternoon than in the morning. Still Keller 
chose to consider the ergograph record alone as an indica- 
tion of mental fatigue, although it would seem as if quite as 
much mental power would be needed for reading words as 
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for crooking one's finger automatically. The tests were 
often taken at intervals of not more than fifteen minutes, 
when local fatigue would surely have had some effect. 

We made similar tests with a boy of the same age, who 
did not do any work, but lounged around the laboratory 
and amused himself between the tests. He, too, showed 
considerable variation of power during the day, decided 
decrease in power when the tests were close together, and 
gain after a long rest. But there was no mental work or 
mental fatigue to cause the decrease of power. 

Another day we tested four boys with the ergograph 
according to the plan used by Smedlcy in his tests on the 
Chicago school children. He tested some children at inter- 
vals of about forty-five minutes during the day in school. 
We did not have them in school, but two of the boys worked 
arithmetic examples between the tests, while two did 
nothing. Both of the boys who did not work showed 
steady gain of power until 12:20, when both showed decided 
falling off. Of the boys who worked, one showed no falling 
off at all and was stronger at noon than when he started. 
The other improved until 1 1 130, and, though he showed a 
slight falling off at 12:20, he was still stronger than at the 
first two tests of the morning. After dinner all the boys 
showed a falling off. They had all lost their first interest 
in the tests and did not seem to try so hard to lift the 
weight as in the morning. It was growing time to play 
ball, too. 

These experiments were made at intervals during three 
years, upon different subjects, and under conditions as 
favorable as possible — much more favorable, certainly, than 
could be secured in the average school room. They seem 
to prove that all of these proposed tests are entire failures 
as accurate tests of fatigue, hence, that we must base noth- 
ing on the results of all these recent studies of fatigue. 
Though the tests have failed as accurate measures of 
fatigue, they have shown us much as to what a complicated 
thing fatigue is. As it has given us a better insight into 
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the difficulties and limitations of the problem, the labor 
has not been in vain. 

We may, finally, draw from these investigations a few 
observations which will be of value in the future study of 
fatigue. 

First. The amount of work done in a short test is 
dependent upon the mental attitude of the subject toward 
the test at that particular time, even more than it is upon 
fatigue ; and it is well-nigh impossible to keep this attitude 
constant, especially with little children. This is decidedly 
shown with the ergograph. If they like it, or get the notion 
that it is heroic to pull a long time, or that they are going to 
break a record, they work hard. If they decide that it is 
time to quit and play ball, or that it is about time they are 
to be tired, they pull half-heartedly, regardless of real 
fatigue. 

Second. A renewed interest or a determined will may, 
for a brief period, hide the effects of very severe fatigue. 

Third. The states commonly known as fatigue arc not 
at all the simple, uniform things they are usually supposed 
to be; they have several component elements, and these 
varied elements enter in different proportions into different 
states of fatigue. Therefore, we need first to make a careful 
analysis to determine the composition of these states ; then 
we can attempt to measure the effect of each of their 
elements. We will have to determine, for instance : 

(i.) To what extent apparent fatigue is merely " bore," 
due to unconscious suggestion, purely physical. 

(2.) To what extent the will may overcome and hide 
temporarily the effects of each kind of fatigue, and how 
long this will-effort can be sustained. 

From this it may be seen that it is vain to hope for a 
single, simple test for fatigue, which the ordinary teacher 
can apply to his pupils as the nurse does the clinical ther- 
mometer. The problem is more complicated than we 
thought. It can be solved ; but the first step in the solution 
is to recognize the futility of past methods of testing, and 
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to strive for a better analysis of fatigue and a more 
accurate, though possibly a less simple, test. 



THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 



MISS MARY TAYLOR, ATLANTA, GA. 



If we arc to take Prof. Froebel seriouly in his assertion 
that he did not expect his philosophy to be thoroughly 
understood for 200 years, we have yet nearly 150 years in 
which to perfect the most intricate and essential study of 
the age — child study. 

This thought should give encouragement to the teacher 
and emphasize the fact that " faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen." 

If it be true that " childhood is the cradle of humanity," 
then a thorough understanding of child nature is necessary 
in laying the foundation of character, and upon the teacher, 
more than upon any one else, rests the responsibility of 
building well and wisely this character structure, that shall 
help to make or mar the social system, of which every child 
will some day form an integral part. 

In considering so intricate a subject as child study, three 
ideas at once enlist attention and call for most serious 
reflection ; — ^the most essential qualifications of the teacher, 
the most effective method of developing the best that is in 
the child, and third, the results to be expected. 

Child nature, like plant nature, is sensitive to extremes of 
heat and cold, and may wither and perish from neglect, or 
by receiving proper vitalizing force spring into luxuriant 
growth and become morally and mentally " a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever." 

I might seem to resort to mere platitudes, were it not 
of such vital import to the pupil, the teacher, and to the 
world to say that the most important requisite of the teacher 
should be honesty — an old, old word, but one that is as 
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differently understood and as variously defined as any word 
in the English language. 

First, last and always it is to the teacher the motor 
power that removes the most threatening obstacles from 
her path, the subtle sesame that opens for her the broadest 
door to usefulness, and the unerring g^ide to success. 

Honesty in preparation for her work, honesty in pre- 
serving every faculty in perfect condition for doing her very 
best in the work of each day, and, above all, in dealing 
honestly with each pupil, irrespective of that pupil's mental 
ability, social prestige or daily behavior as regards the 
teacher. 

Wonderful are the possibilities of honesty in dealing 
with child nature, for a child, long before he is sufficiently 
educated to formulate his ideas into intelligent sentences, 
discerns the difference between truth and untruth. His 
nature is as pliant clay, and much to be pitied is the teacher 
who impresses thereon doubt and distrust rather than the 
unfailing image of honesty, upon which the child's mental 
vision may always rest in trust and confidence. But, if 
honesty be to the teacher a safety valve, ill-temper may 
well be called her Waterloo of defeat. 

There is nothing connected with teaching that can be 
called easy — it is a most trying work from beginning to 
end, and one of its greatest difficulties, so far as the teacher 
is concerned, is for her to maintain at all times perfect 
serenity. But whether the temperature be frigid or torrid, 
through long days filled with the various and varied vexa- 
tions peculiar to a teacher's work, she must first do that 
which is said to make one " greater than he who taketh a 
city " — control her temper, or, failing in this, she is apt to 
fail in everything else. 

Ill-temper acts upon child nature as a biting frost does 
upon a delicate plant. And some one has graphically 
described in these words the effect upon a child of associa- 
tion with an ill-natured teacher : " A bit of dynamite, a 
meagre piece of gun cotton, a few drops of nitro-glycerine 
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may work incalculable ruin — ^a ruin out of all size and 
proportion to the size and bulk of the explosive used." 

Indeed, the most inconsiderable act done in ill temper by 
the teacher may unfold an evil potency that will change the 
whole life of the child and prove later a menace to society. 

If honesty and good nature have been considered before 
tact, as necessary attributes for the teacher in dealing with 
child nature, it does not signify that tact is of minor 
importance, for this art of developing child nature has 
justly been called " the art of arts," and in no other work 
is special preparation more essential. It is tact that leads 
a teacher to readily discern that the mind of every child 
cannot be developed by the same method, and it is tact that 
must find and apply the method best suited to each child. 
A certain way for this one, a different presentation for that 
one, light heartedness in dealing with one, a more serious 
expression for another; for sometimes a little more consid- 
eration for the peculiarities of a child means for him the 
difference between success and failure. " In every child 
there are undeveloped possibilities for good, but it needs a 
genius to bring it forth," and genius is but another name 
for tact. 

Let a teacher possess this discerning power, called tact, 
and she can perform the miracle of suppressing in child 
nature tendencies that might make the child as cruel as a 
barbarian, or she may encourage and aid in developing 
germs of virtue that will fit him to claim kinship with 
Divinity. 

The most effectual method of developing the best that is 
in a child: In dealing with child nature, it were a sin of 
commission outweighing all sins of omission to subject the 
young mind to tasks that would stunt his creative activity 
to such an extent that, later, what should be a pliant mind, 
becomes too stolid to receive gladly, joyfully, instruction 
that should be an inspiration. It were cruel to keep any 
child kneeling so long before the idol, knowledge, that 
reverence for learning becomes a hateful, perfunctory duty 
toward which he must be driven as a slave to his task. 
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Learning should be made agreeable, for that method of 
instruction that serves to keep the pupil iti a happy condi- 
tion is the easiest, the quickest, the best, the surest method 
of instruction. 

Recently, at a meeting called a mothers' conference, a 
woman was bewailing the dislike manifested by her two 
daughters for reading, although they came of a family called 
book-worms. She attributed her daughters' aversion for 
reading to the method employed in teaching literature in 
the high school of her city. This mother had been led to 
believe that among every class of people having any educa* 
tion, where English was read, that Scott's novels formed the 
favorite reading matter for the young people, and more 
especially had this seemed true as applied to children of the 
South. But, said she : " My copies of Scott's works could 
have the smallpox and my children be in no danger of 
infection, so persistently do they shun my library. They 
were required to study Ivanhoe in school, and they speak of 
it as a hateful, horrid old book, every copy of which ought 
to be burned." . 

" 'Tis true, 'tis pity and pity 'tis, 'tis true." 

Think of young girls finding no delight in the rough 
humor of Richard the Lion-Hearted ; no quickening of the 
pulse in reading of the courage of the disinherited Knight, 
and failing to be a worshipper at the shrine of such beauty, 
gentleness and nobility as exemplified by Rebecca and 
Rowena. Why, a teacher whose methods impressed her 
pupils with such an aversion for such a book sinned most 
grievously. She took from them a possession almost as dear 
as their birthright; she had made it impossible for these 
young natures ever afterward in life to thrill with the delight 
of an enthusiast or derive the same rapture from what should 
have been to them a source of never ending pleasure. She 
committed a robbery which the law is powerless to punish 
and of which society takes no account. 

But the superior method employed by another teacher 
was evidenced by another mother at that conference, who 
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stated that in the high school of her city, in another State, 
Ivanhoe had been so charmingly taught that in her home 
the favorite cat was called Wamba, the little sister's doll 
named Rowena, and the horses were called, the one Cedric, 
the other Ivanhoe. 

One teacher had impressed her pupils wth the idea that 
the road to knowledge was hedged with thorns and briers, 
while the other had opened to her pupils " a primrose path." 

If the minds of adolescents can be so differently 
impressed by different methods, how perfect should be the 
method employed in teaching the impressionable child. " A 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump," is a truism that 
should be daily recalled by every instructor of the young. 

" Every child has a right to be understood," and it is a 
lack of such understanding that often leads a teacher to 
resort to that method of teaching called nagging. It is a 
method productive of nothing good and sows the first seeds 
of pessimism. Rather than resort to the nagging method, 
it were better for the teacher to be blind to many failings. 
That was a wise man who, when asked for the best rule for 
dealing with children, laconically replied : " Be a little deaf, 
a little dumb, and a little blind." To child nature, too 
vigilant an espionage stunts the spirit of growth. It has 
been said that every one, from a government official to the 
kitchen maid, resents being watched. Children are not only 
happier but better when allowed some scope for the untram- 
melled activity of that exuberant vitality that is a character- 
istic of every child of normal growth. 

Let cheerfulness be showered upon a child, and let him 
be taught to believe that good nature is as praiseworthy as 
good lessons, and that a scowl or a frown is a disgrace, and 
the seeds of pessimism will die for the lack of a subject to 
feed upon. 

Let us use that method of instruction that will arouse the 
signs of might in the weakest nature, and that will develop 
in the little child the desire to do great things and not 
dream them. The longer youthful enthusiasm can be made 
to last, the better the child, the readier the development and 
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the better the man. To paraphrase slightly, hope crushed 
to earth, may rise again, but each uprising is more feeble 
than the last, and each fall renders it more difficult to reach 
the heights. The child should be encouraged to discuss 
any celebrated subject suggested by his regular lessons, for 
the fullest instruction and the most helpful education is the 
result, not merely of reciting lessons, but of a free and easy 
discussion of the ideas suggested by the lesson. The mental 
faculties, as well as the bodily require exercise, and talking 
is a digestive process that prevents mental dyspepsia. 

Every teacher might imitate with fortunate results Judge 
Joseph Story's method of teaching his law class. Judge 
Story's success as a teacher, says one of his pupils, lay " in 
communicating information, not in ascertaining the exact 
sum of his pupils' knowledge," for he believed that the 
teacher's time could be more profitably spent than by " put- 
ting the pupil on the rack." The recitation, if that could be 
called a recitation, where the teacher was questioned nearly 
as often as the pupil, was not confined to the text book, 
but everything that could throw light upon the subject 
under consideration was fully stated and impressed by apt 
illustrations. Often his illustrations were drawn from 
familiar incidents of the day, and the listless student, whose 
ear had been pricked by some interesting story, found that 
this was but the gilding of the pill, and that he had really 
swallowed a big dose of wisdom. Thus the teacher attracted 
the mind along instead of driving it, and only a dunce or a 
beatified intelligence could listen uninstructed to such a 
teacher." What an encomium from a pupil upon a teacher ! 

After all, by method, is meant not a certain fixed and 
unalterable way, but the use of that plan of instruction best 
suited to each individual, for some one has said that 
'* Method, like fire, is a good slave, but a bad master, and 
too apt to degenerate, like other minor virtues, into mere 
priggishness." But having employed the best methods in 
training child nature, what results are to be expected? 
Pestalozzi understood child nature when he said " the best 
result will be obtained, the hardest heart will be touched, by 
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the miracle of love and kindness." The timid spirit, that 
untouched by this *' miracle " would have fallen by the way, 
may reach the heights of a good and glorious fame, and 
"the mute inglorious" becomes a glorious Milton; some 
hesitating stammerer may develop into a Savanarola — the 
leader ; some barefoot boy may, by proper training, give us 
another statesman of such strength of character that he 
would rather be known as one who did right than be Pres- 
ident. 

The result of a proper understanding of child nature and 
the use of the proper method of developing it, will fill the 
world with men and women who, ** though they meet disap- 
pointments, will turn them, as the oyster does the sand 
which annoys him, into a pearl." From childhood's pure 
hopes, wishes and feelings we may, if we will, construct 
an ideal of humanity. 

We, as teachers, may be such an inspiration, that to 
each child the word knowledge may mean, not a hated task, 
but the star of hope, toward which they will turn willingly, 
joyfully, reverently — a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 



DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL INSTRUCTION. 



SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 



Assembly Hall — Piedmont Hotel, 3 p. m., Dec. 31, 1903. 

The department was called to order in the assemjbly 
room of the Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, at 3 :30 p. m.. Presi- 
dent P. P. Claxton, of the University of Tennessee, in the 
chair. Upon motion of Hon. G. R. Glenn, Mr. M. M. 
Parks, of the Georgia Normal and Industrial College, was 
elected secretary. 

Dr. Chas. E. Little, Professor of Latin in the University 
of Nashville: Peabody College for Teachers, read a paper 
on the subject, " An Educated Teaching Class." 
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Prof. Edward Franklin Buchner, of the Department of 
Philosophy and Education of the University of Alabama, 
was unable to be present on account of sickness in his 
family, and his article on "The Function of the Depart- 
ment of Education in Southern Universities" was handed 
to the secretary by President Claxton in order that it could 
be published in the proceedings of the Association. 

President P. P. Claxton delivered an able address on the 
professional training of teachers, but, as the address was 
not written, the secretary is able to reproduce only a few 
of the many important statements and suggestions. 

Prof. E. C. Branson, president of the Georgia State 
Normal School ; Miss Celestia Parish, of the Georgia State 
Normal School; Mr. M. M. Parks, of the Georgia Normal 
School; Superintendent Phillips, of Birmingham, and sev- 
eral others, whose names were not obtained by the secre- 
tary, participated in the general discussion that followed. 

Prof. T. J. Woofter, of the Chair of Pedagogy of the 
University, was elected president of the Normal Depart- 
ment for the next year; Dr. Charles E. Little, of the 
University of Nashville, was elected secretary, and Miss 
Agnes Morris, of the State Normal School, Natchitoches, 
La., vice-president. 

President P. P. Claxton then declared the meeting 
adjourned. 

M. M. Parks, Secretary. 



AN EDUCATED TEACHING CLASS. 



CHAS. E. LITTLE, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF LATIN, UNIVERSITY OF 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 



The everyday facts of our present condition in the 
things of education shall be my theme. This is what 
Professor Claxton meant by his invitation to me, this is 
what the occasion demands. I ask you to think with me 
over the question of an educated teaching class. 
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I. The facts of our present situation are pretty well 
known. A woful lack of trained teachers is the universal 
testimony. All speakers on this question continue to 
emphasize it, and my own recent investigations tend to 
confirm their views conclusively. Some counties, districts 
and communities here and there all over the South show a 
group of finely trained teachers from the various normal 
schools who have wonderfully improved local conditions; 
but the general average of teaching power is unfortunately 
in a sad plight. Some features of this lack will serve to 
make plain our needs and to mark out our line of future 
development. 

In 1900 out of 9,396 certificates issued to teachers in 
Tennessee, 7,086 were of the third grade, and few of them 
had any technical training. Most of them had little more 
than a common school education. Statements recently 
received from all the States show that this is but a typical 
case for all the South. Chancellor Kirkland, in his Rich- 
mond address last April, notes the same situation. " What 
can be done," he asks, " to remedy this state of affairs. One 
view often expressed is that this matter will settle itself as 
soon as longer terms and better pay are provided. But the 
president of the Conference for Education in the South, in 
his annual address one year ago, asked this question: 
* If millions of money were ready, where are the teachers?' 
This problem," Chancellor Kirkland concludes, " calls for 
more active efforts than hitherto have been put forth." 
With slight modifications, we may safely conclude that the 
general average is about 70 per cent, of teachers of the 
third grade, with not more than 40 per cent, of the mass of 
teachers possessed of any technical training. Now, the 
great mass of teachers must always have less demanded of 
them than of those who are to teach special branches in 
the secondary school or to supervise and lead. But without 
either technical training or general breadth of education 
their case calls for an immediate and thorough remedy. 

Why this great deficiency in the training of our teach- 
ers? Merely because the demand for the trained teacher 
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cannot be met by the small supply. As much as has been 
done, every source of supply has ten applications for a 
teacher where one can be supplied. Those in the field are 
not employed because trained teachers are not wanted, but 
because trained teachers cannot be had. 

Trained teachers are our first and greatest need. School 
houses, appliances, skilfully arranged programmes, rich cur- 
ricula, even the money for all this list, including the teacher 
himself, depend absolutely on this first essential — the real 
teacher, adequately prepared for his work. Money and the 
outward essentials that money can procure are a prime 
need. It would be folly to deny this. But the central 
nervous system of all our schools is the vital teacher. 
Electrify him and the whole is ready with a response. 
Without this medium of transmission all our money avails 
little. 

What is the great need in the training of teachers, along 
what lines should they be equipped, what are the spheres 
in which we need their services? Here we come face to face 
with the practical duty owed our people. The question of 
the teacher is also the question of civilization. 

The great mass of the people must not be expected, for 
some time to come, at least, to need more than the educa- 
tion of the common or elementary school — the grammar 
school of eight grades. The great mass of teachers must 
accordingly be for the elementary school. What is the vital 
school for the people, and what is the vital teacher for that 
school? Specifications here are not easy, but indications 
and tendencies are abundant. We have faced this problem 
with its score of minor problems, and we have scarcely 
found a distinct outlook upon it, have scarcely made it 
emerge with sufficient definiteness to see where to attack it 
or how. But there is a general feeling of dissatisfaction 
with what we have, a longing for a change, a determination 
to have better conditions. We know that more life is 
needed in the schools, less abstract routine. The schools 
must somehow be made part of life, not an unreal thing in 
seclusion. They must be made just as real, just as actual. 
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as play on the r<5creation ground or work at home. The 
agency to effect this is the teacher, what the means? New 
subjects or new handling of old subjects? The answer has 
been sought in an enlargement of the course, by the intro- 
duction of nature study, of manual training, of domestic 
science — things that make for power as well as for 
knowledge. And whatever is to be the outcome of this 
experiment as to means, there can be no doubt that the 
intention in their use is an aim that will find an enduring 
place in our schools. We must either have these subjects 
or else acquire the power to handle the old subjects so as 
to produce more fruitful results. How is either to be accom- 
plished without an adequate supply of well trained teachers? 

The lack of trained teachers for the elementary school is 
even less than the lack of teachers fitted for the specialty 
of fine primary work — the first three or four grades of the 
elementary school — and for the specialty of kindergarten 
work. Here the mass of teachers required is just as great 
as for the higher elementary grades, the character of service 
far more delicate. We all have to pass through this stage, 
some in the home, some in the school. In the latter it is 
too often as haphazard as in the home; in both we find 
hardly any wise or skilful guidance. The possibilities are 
at this tender age greater, more far-reaching than at any 
other, but the means employed are too often crude and 
unintelligent. The need is pressing for a mighty army of 
specially prepared teachers to meet the child at the threshold 
and conduct him safely into the active life of his fellows 
and his time. 

For the secondary school, also, and for positions as 
superintendents and as teachers in normal schools, the 
supply of competent men and women falls as far short of 
the demand. The evidence for the lack is as certain here as 
in the case of the others already cited. 

II. If, then, the supply is wholly inadequate, how shall 
we increase it? 

At present our teachers come from normal schools to 
the full extent of the supply. The others which we must 
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have come from colleges and universities, from high schools 
and even grammar schools. If distribution by sphere of 
service is considered, we find that the colleges and univeri- 
ties furnish most of the teachers for the secondary schools, 
most of the principals and superintendents ; that the normal 
and technological schools furnish most of the primary and 
kindergarten workers and the specialists in nature study, 
manual training and domestic science. Those from the high 
school and elementary school have no place except in the 
mechanical routine of some elementary school, though 
many normal school graduates are now filling these places 
and eliminating both the dullness of routine and the incom- 
petent teachers. Few of the college and university meii 
have ever had any technical training for their work. When 
they face the problems of the school, it is in the school room 
with youth that will not wait. Dismay to the teacher, dis- 
aster to the children! The high school and elementary 
school graduates have had less training for teaching, with 
none of the compensation of a broad education. The state 
of this man is worse than the first. With so few in any of 
these spheres of service who are fitly trained for their work, 
we cannot wonder that we have but a pitiable handful 
made capable of studying our needs and of choosing the 
policy of our educational future. 

Our sources of supply must be enlarged and multiplied. 
There is no other conclusion. The States must each estab- 
lish, not merely one, but several normal schools. The 
course of study must not be too ambitious — something like 
a high school, on its untechnical side. For the specific work 
of training teachers there must be in these schools a some- 
what thorough survey of the history and theory of educa- 
tion, and a full acquaintance with the practical, mechanical 
workings of the elementary school. Above all, there must 
be given an insight into the new things in education, into 
the aims embodied in them. Last, but not least, these 
schools must be made accessible at small cost, for the 
teacher can never hope to reap a g^eat harvest of money. 
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An expensive education is out of the question for the ele- 
mentary teacher. 

The colleges and universities of the States will continue 
for a time to furnish much of the higher teaching and leader- 
ship, but even when equipped with departments of ped- 
agogy, the colleges and universities make an unsatisfactory 
source. This is now admitted on all sides. The specialists 
in primary work must continue to be imported, unless some 
provision can be made for training them at home. Of course 
the State normal schools will give the fundamental things 
here, but I am speaking of the leaders and teachers of 
teachers. The problem of supply becomes simpler if we 
pledge the States to furnish the rank and file of elementary 
teachers, and see to it that the army is recruited to full 
eflFectiveness. The teachers of these teachers, the leaders 
as supervisors, principals and specialists will then form a 
separate problem. This need can be met only by a teachers' 
college for all the South. The States cannot assume this 
burden. A group of States cannot undertake it. Some 
independent agency pledged to the training of teachers 
must fit them for this large service to all the South. The 
only agency so pledged is the Peabody Board. To them 
we must look for the teachers' college. 

This college, when put into operation, would be a most 
powerful source of energy and directive effort. Here could 
be trained our leaders and pioneers, our proposers of the 
right way, the next step, in progress; here our specialists 
in the very vital and practical things of science applied to 
the daily pursuits of human life, in the fundamentals of 
the arts and crafts by which our national greatness in a 
material way must be worked out. This teachers' college 
should stand for as broad culture as any of our present 
colleges and universities, its graduates should be as truly 
educated as theirs. But a plus of technical knowledge, of 
insight into school problems, should belong in addition to 
the graduate of the teachers' college. The specialist as 
teacher in crafts and sciences must have a wide survey of 
what his specialty contributes or aims to contribute to 
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social progress through the individual pupil. He must 
decide with the skill of wide knowledge whether crafts aim 
primarily to make the boy, the girl, a breadwinner, or 
whether certain processes primarily conduce to harmonious 
growth of hand and brain, or whether these are, after all, 
one and the same thing. The specialist, as leader of his 
fellows and as guide for the great body of teachers, must 
have as wide a survey of what all the branches of study 
contribute to social progress. In fact, he must choose what 
type of social progress it is desirable to achieve ; must know, 
therefore, the sound reasons for retaining or rejecting this 
or that now in the schools, the sound reasons for introduc- 
ing anything new. For this training the teachers' college 
is an indispensable necessity. General problems of educa- 
tion, too, need to be worked over afresh with every gener- 
ation. The teachers' college should help us to decide the 
question of subjects and aims in the schools. The new 
subjects hold out hope to us. They seem fitted to develop 
keen power of observation, resourcefulness, adaptability. 
But by their introduction the course is overcrowded or some 
of the so-called staples must be dropped. Now, can the old 
subjects be rejuvenated so as to give this training in char- 
acter — in keen power of observation, resourcefulness, adapt- 
ability? or must the overcrowding go on? or what must be 
dropped? These are some of the questions pressing for 
answer. Too few workers are investigating them. Our 
teachers' college would turn many investigators to this 
work. The problems of rural schools and local taxation call 
for careful investigation and wise solution. Lest a fitful 
campaign waged in their behalf soon blow over, as revivals 
from the outside are apt to do, there must be a permanent 
force constantly at work, studying their needs, experiment- 
ing and developing, wisely directing and leading. This 
eternal, unceasing service must be rendered by the teachers 
and educational leaders of the places most in need. Unless 
they do it, it will forever remain undone, except in 
ephemeral fashion. Let us see to it that each community 
has a teacher in place of an incompetent and every county 
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a score of sane leaders, thoroughly equipped for their work. 
This would give us a perennial campaign from within, 
springing out of the needs of the people and founded upon 
their own proposals, paid for out of their toil. An adequate 
number of thorough normal schools in all the States and a 
teachers' college for all the South are the only cure for 
most of our educational ills. President Dabney, at Rich- 
mond last April, in his report on the " Educational Needs 
of the South at Large," in his summary says : " The great 
need of the South, after all, is a g^eat teachers' college which 
shall educate and train the men and women who are to be 
the leaders and directors in the Southern schools of the 
future." 

I have said that the one agency consecrated to the train- 
ing of teachers for all the South is the Peabody Board. To 
this agency we must look for help in our present crisis. A 
short survey of that Board's policy as originated and 
developed will show the reasonableness of our hope. 

Mr. Peabody, in his famous letter of February 7th, 1867, 
made his first bequest of $1,000,000 to sixteen gentlemen, in 
trust for the benefit of the people of the South. His only 
condition was relative to organization. His nearest friend, 
Mr. Winthrop, was to be chairman, and Governor Fish and 
Bishop Mcllvaine vice-chairmen. The plans for adminis- 
tering the trust funds were yet to be formulated. How that 
was done is an important fact, now to be set forth. 

On February 8th, 1867, Mr. Winthrop and nine others of 
the sixteen trustees met at Willard's Hotel, in Washington, 
and perfected the organization as directed by Mr. Peabody's 
letter of the day previous, with the title, The Trustees of 
the Peabody Education Fund. They drafted resolutions of 
appreciation to Mr. Peabody, appointed a committee of five 
on Inquiry and Investigation, and adjourned. 

On March 14th, 1867, Dr. Barnes Sears wrote Mr. Win- 
throp a letter, called forth by a previous interview. This 
letter, Mr. Winthrop himself says, outlined with singular 
foresight the policy which the Board adopted and developed 
through the subsequent years. Five days later the Board 
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met and received the report of the committee on Inquiry 
and Investigation, Bishop Mcllvaine, chairman. On the 
next day this report was adopted and Dr. Sears elected 
general agent. A comparison of Dr. Sears' letter of March 
14th and the resolutions of March 20th show, even without 
Mr. Winthrop's express statement, that Dr. Sears furnished 
the " perfect chart of the course, as he became its perfect 
pilot." Here is the substance of the resolutions: (i) To 
devote special attention to the betterment of elementary 
schools. (2) As promotive of this end, to encourage and 
maintain normal schools. 

Now Mr. Peabody, Mr. Winthrop and Dr. Sears were 
in constant consultation in all this formative period. In 
1867, 1868, 1869, when Mr. Peabody was in America, he 
was always vitally interested in full discussions of plans for 
the work. In the last year he returned to London and died 
November 4th, after bequeathing another $1,000,000 to the 
Board. The conjunction of these dates makes it absolutely 
certain that Mr. Peabody knew and stamped with his 
approval the policy adopted. Dr. Sears and Mr. Winthrop 
were sure that they were merely following a course which 
had the dying sanction of the great benefactor. 

Dr. Sears began the development of these two cardinal 
declarations of faith, being succeeded by Dr. J. L. M. Curry 
in 1880; Mr. Winthrop continued to work with both of these 
till his death in 1894. In this development of their policy a 
constant growth is discernible. Four stages may be recog- 
nized: I. Aid to public schools; 2, encouragement of 
normal schools ; 3, development of higher professional train- 
ing in one or more centers under the Board's control, and 
4, the adequate endowment of one great teachers' college 
for all the South. The growth from one phase to the other 
has been gradual, but unfaltering, through the first three; 
the fourth is yet unaccomplished in the Board's programme. 
Dr. Sears distinctly recognized the growth of policy and the 
gradual transition. As soon as the States were freed from 
the evil effects of the war and reconstruction, systems of 
public schools were built and the States became responsible 
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for them. Dr. Sears' noble attitude on the Civil Rights Bill 
shows his general and constant attitude. In 1869 he writes 
to a New Orleans paper : " We have nothing to do with 
any party questions, or with the policy pursued by municipal 
or State authorities. We only wish to aid in the work of 
universal education." True to the conviction that perma- 
nent results must be sought, all appeals for individual need 
were disregarded. The fund could easily be frittered away 
in doling out gifts to every destitute community. The 
Board resolutely turned its back on all temporary expedi- 
ents. In 1875 the Peabody College was founded at Nash- 
ville and has ever since remained the special object of regard 
on the part of the Board. By 1879 ^^- Sears could write 
that the Board had definitely made the transition from 
direct help for public schools to the promotion of the same 
end by working for an educated teaching class. The pro- 
gress has been constant from that point to the present, when 
the Board finds itself confronted with the next logical step — 
the sure foundation of the teachers' college needed for all 
the South. The promotion of universal education and of 
an educated teaching class are not two endeavors, but one. 
They were and have ever continued to be the two poles of 
the Board's one sphere of activity. The creation of power 
for universal education, the embodiment of this power in the 
teacher's personality, is the one clew leading straight 
through the Board's whole history. Thirty-five years' trial 
and the great results in the Peabody territory show a 
return such as no other $2,000,000 have ever been able to 
earn in a like period. 

The picture of our need is not all gloom. The South is 
doing nobly in giving of her substance to education. State 
universities are being rapidly improved, especially in their 
care for the education of teachers. Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Mississippi and Texas are forging ahead with 
a fine outlook. Almost all the States have well supplied 
and efficient normal schools. No more hopeful sight is 
shown that this liberal giving of Southern dollars to the 
cause of Southern education. Indigenous schools, with the 
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flavor of the South about them, but with the crudity of 
provincialism wiped away, are our sure basis of hope. We 
have done much by imitation, we have gained infinitely by 
direct help and encouragement from other sections and 
countries. But in the end Southern toil and Southern sacri- 
fices must build Southern schools, or else we must give up 
the claim to high manhood. Supine watching for help or 
direction from the outside will unnerve us for the real test 
of civilization. Let us welcome gladly and with all courtesy 
whatever may fall to us of kindly advice, encouragement, 
and means, but let us work eagerly ourselves and grow from 
within — the only growth that can withstand the shocks 
which assail every social organism. 

The South is perhaps the largest area in the world 
with such a homogeneous and unified population— certainly 
among the highly civilized groups. Her ethnic, political, 
economic unity is remarkable. A teachers* college for all 
the South, imbued with her best ideals and spirit, is for this 
reason not an idle thought. It is a real possibility as well 
as a real need. Such a school will be free from the weak- 
nesses of denominational control, free from the narrow- 
nesses and too specific genius of State and local coloring. 
On the other hand, teachers educated in the borders of the 
South will feel the problems they are to face and will grow 
in fervor to meet them, as they could not if trained for this 
higher service at the North. Cosmopolitianism is a fine 
thing, but is feeble, is flabby, unless grounded upon the 
positive virtue of local attachment. Mere cosmopolitanism 
is negative and leads to indiflferentism. A cosmopolite is 
apt to be a lover of every country save his own. There is a 
provincialism in every ethnic unity worth preserving. It 
is by this character, this individuality, that it makes its 
contribution to civilization. We are glad Rome was not 
like Greece, nor New England like the South. The pro- 
vincialism of New England is worth preserving, as it is 
preserved in Harvard and in Yale. The provincialism of 
the South is worth preserving, as it can be preserved in a 
teachers' college of the kind we need. This spirit would 
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spread through every channel of the teaching profession, 
pruned and purified in its transmission to a noble ideal of 
a whole people, and finds its place in the power for trans- 
forming a whole people when transfused into our teachers. 
And with such a school in the South much greater numbers 
would flock to it than now go to Chicago, Harvard, Colum- 
bia, great as those numbers are. At Columbia tuition is 
$150.00 per year, board on the average $30.00 per month. 
Half this sum is suflicient in the South, to say nothing of 
the shorter railroad mileage to reach a centrally located 
school. 

We have the chance to save our educational system 
from top to bottom. With wise co-operation we can carry 
forward the work in all departments of need. Hand in 
hand the phases of development in the rural schools, in the 
State Normal schools, in the leadership and service of the 
teachers' college we need, can be made to advance, as hand 
in hand they must be made to advance, if we are to reach 
our right ful adjustment, our fit destiny in education marked 
out for us by the marvelous unity of the Peabody territory. 

Golden opportunities lie before the South. We must 
wisely, sanely, hopefully choose the directest way of reap- 
ing them for her. Of all the many factors that enter into 
this fruition, that of an army of adequately trained teachers 
with capable leaders in the march of education is doubtless 
the most potent. The plea for an educated teaching class 
is not primarily for the teachers themselves. What we do 
for them is but a means to an end, the great end of trans- 
forming average childhood into staunch citizenship, citizen- 
ship powerful in the production of wealth, strong in capacity 
for civic and private virtue. Betterment of the elementary 
schools, permanent and constant progress in control of 
nature about us and soul within us, wait upon the vital 
teacher. 

I thank you for this opportunity of presenting the mat- 
ter of an educated teaching class and for your appreciative 
hearing of the message. This is my diagnosis of the situa- 
tion and my inferences from it. The programme of remedy 
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is feasible, practicable, desirable. Something must be done, 
will be done, for amelioration. Whatever is done, we must 
not lose hope. Optimism will do much to remedy even a 
bad mistake. But we must strive our utmost to avoid that 
mistake. The time is ripe for concerted action. Harmony 
will produce a marvelous result. The opportunity is too 
propitious, the stake is too high, to allow mischance to mar 
or envy to destroy. If we choose the best thing rationally 
and act wisely, then well. If we choose the next best, then 
well also, but not so well. 



THE FUNCTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
CATION IN SOUTHERN UNIVERSITIES. 



EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER, UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA. 



The more I think of the topic set forth for our considera- 
tion at this time, the more am I impressed with the truth 
of the fact that it touches the pivotal point in our Southern 
life of today and tomorrow. My answer may be set forth 
prior to any discussion : to teach intensively and extensively 
the unity of life, the integrity of society, and the whole- 
ness of education. That must be the actively prophetic 
office of every true department of education. 

This easy generalization, however, can have but little 
wisdom in it unless it can be dessicated into the constituent 
variations which only serve to exemplify the wonderful 
scope of education. Not only is it true, but as never before 
men stand united in their belief in the truth, that education 
is the single constructive activity which is related to every 
aspect of human life. It is with some misgivings that I 
venture the attempt to show how any conception can gen- 
eralize the obligations and the opportunities which lie at 
the hand of this departmental arm of the institutions 
pledged to maintain and increase the higher life in this 
quarter of the republic. A moment's analysis of the theme 
speedily convinces one that any adequate discussion of this 
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pivotal topic should be commensurate with the magnitude 
and the demand carried with it. I shall content myself with 
being analytic. 

It is first, and at once, an historical question. For edu- 
cation, the inner unfolding of a people, can no more be 
broken in its development than the continuity of the 
majestic river in its onward sweep to the ocean. The edu- 
cation that is to be depends, not so much upon the education 
that has been, but rather upon the people's life. Two cen- 
turies of vigorous human history have been lived where 
these universities must do their work. These years of astute 
devotion to liberty and civic development must be reckoned 
with in any educational effort. 

It is no less a sociological question. For educcation func- 
tions preeminently in social groups, rather than in individu- 
als ; and, in this region, the social groups of different kinds 
complicates the obligations and limitations of any function 
which may inhere in the department. The attrition between 
high and low races as we find it here must not be set at a 
minimum in counting educational duties. Population must 
always determine the education that is to be. 

It is a political question. For the integrity of the state 
and of the later republic are alike interested in the welfare 
of intelligence and rational action as they emerge from 
ignorance and impulse. 

It is a financial question. The cost of a thing is a prac- 
tical test, and that is true education which any people gives 
to itself. No less is the teacher " worthy of his hire,** and 
he ought to be worthy of a good place in which to teach. 

It is an economic and an industrial question. Schools 
are definite factors in public economy. The welfare of the 
individual cannot practically be divorced from that of the 
community. And the output of education must result in 
giving a people that larger wealth, freedom of action, and 
those other rewards of labor which come with material 
prosperity. 

It is no less a question of scholarship. For the teacher 
is the universal purveyor of knowledge, learning and prac- 
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tical intelligence; and the ripeness of civic humanity 
presents the attractive lustre of glowing truth. 

It is a question that is both academic and practical in its 
character. Its solutions must appeal to those who man our 
universities. It demands a recognition of the work done in 
the higher institutions. The university student of educa- 
tion must no less be brought into adjustment, through 
knowledge and academic tact, with the combined forces 
found in school and in social education. 

It is, finally, a professional question; namely, how to 
secure that training which will best fit a distinct group of 
laborers in the world's work ; those whose devotion to truth 
in its genetic aspect lies as a drudge upon the public con- 
science. 

The importance and timeliness of this topic is obviously 
apparent to every observer of the new educational develop- 
ment that is taking place about us. We are living in a 
time and place of great " educational desire," and, as another 
has said, the time is ripe, and men are now fit in the South- 
land, " for calm, philosophic thought and for academic view 
points." Many pressing problems in the Southern States 
have been settled, and happily, let us believe. But the 
question, what shall be the new spiritual civilization born 
of the quiet revolution no going on among us, has not been 
settled. The prophets of the hour are finding the key-word 
to the future in education. And, by education we must 
understand no less a meaning than the birth and perfection 
of a civilization through instruction. 

On this occasion I will be pardoned if I leave to others 
to speak of the types and qualities of Southern universities. 
I could not presume to possess that ripe acquaintance with 
the foundation and development of these seats of learning 
which would entitle me even to a private opinion as to 
what the higher institutions in which we are laboring are 
and ought to be. 

A university is primarily an educational institution, into 
which should be carried all the conservatism of true learning 
and all the enthusiasm of practical achievement. It is an 
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epitome of the intellectual and social life from which it 
sprang and which continues to nourish it. Being a growth, 
it necessarily is conservative. Being a prophet of the char- 
acter of future generations, it is radical and progressive. It 
is also a unitary institution, giving compactness and com- 
pleteness to the factors entering into its composition. It 
is a living encyclopedia, whose function is to be " all things 
to all men " — if such were possible. This unitary concep- 
tion needs to be pressed home upon us as never before. 

Sometimes the qualitative idea of a university is replaced 
by a quantitative idea. A century and a quarter ago this 
notion of magnitude as defining such an institution was 
even compressed into the most literal geographical limits. 
In France there was then conceived the magnificent " con- 
ception which embraced all educational interests of the 
state in one comprehensive view, and applied to the whole 
the name of university.*' A somewhat similar conception 
has established itself for more that a century in our own 
States of Georgia and New York. This meaning in terms 
of extent, however, it seems to me, does not approach the 
meaning in terms of value and service which our topic 
implies. Knowledge and its power have never yet been 
fixed into the limits made by natural barriers or the arti- 
ficial boundaries laid by man. 

The true university is that institution which makes all 
its departments enthusiasthic in their recognition of the 
interrelations which bind them together. Other depart- 
ments have functions somewhat analogous to that of the 
department of education. All alike must contribute to the 
make-up and efficiency of the institution as a unit. The 
most general function of any department is to represent its 
branch of scholarship, research and practical activity, — to 
stand for whatever that branch of knowledge stands for in 
human life. It must gather information and give it out to 
students in training. This is an obligation that falls to 
every department. 

But one must discriminate between the functions of the 
several departments. Otherwise, success will not attend 
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their labors in the institution. While all branches repre- 
sented should be coordinated in a university, yet all depart- 
ments are not cognate. Here the department of education 
presents its first marked peculiarity, — it stands definitely 
related in detail to every other department in the university. 
Moreover, education is exceptional, because the university 
itself is an educational institute. To educate is its constant 
function. When, therefore, a university establishes a 
department of education, it is entering — as the Hegelians 
would say — upon the stage of self-realization. The insti- 
tution has reached its self-consciousness, and can proceed 
reflectively to articulate its various factors and the lower 
stages of education into an organic unity. 

If we glance a moment at the history of universities, we 
have a great deal of light thrown upon our topic, which 
essentially has to do with teacher training. The wonderful 
change in the evolution of the modern educational system 
appears when we examine the contrast between the mean- 
ing of the old-time " professor," " doctor," or " master," and 
the academic " bachelor " of today. Our calendar word 
" commencement " is a survival of the early practice in the 
universities. Then the graduate was ready to begin, and 
actually did begin, to teach. Culture and teaching were 
synonymous, if not identical. The modern " bachelor " 
does almost anything but teach; and he is, perhaps, least 
often prepared to enter upon the work of instruction. The 
typical graduate of today feels no obligation to teach, — other 
that the obligation of his meagre purse. The historic func- 
tion of the university has been to teach, and to supply the 
\vorld with teachers. We should not overlook the fact that 
there were not elementary schools in those days as in 
these. It would seem, then, that one function of the depart- 
ment of education — in any university — is to reinstate the 
historic function of the university under terms of adapta- 
tion to existing school organization. What once was a 
generic function is now changed into a special privilege and 
obligation. This truth grows in force if we also recollect 
that the schools for the people grew out of the universities 
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and not the universities out of the common schools. This 
also teaches us that a department of education should 
invigorate the whole public school system. The difficulties 
which may lie in the path of discharging this function do 
not lessen in the least the force of the argument which has 
led us up to this conclusion. 

Another point of considerable consequence is this : The 
function of the department of education follows the issues 
of education itself. This is the practical and quasi-political 
aspect of all education. In the republic of the United States 
it is a living doctrine that the State should educate. In 
England, the Established Church, under the recent educa- 
tional bill, is just now seeming to declare that the function 
of all secular — as well as religious — education belongs to 
itself. In France, the state seems to be in ascendancy over 
the church through the political policy of closing the 
schools maintained by obnoxious religious orders. Among 
ourselves, then, the department of education has some 
fundamental problems settled for it by the persistent accept- 
ance of the idea that education is an essential part of 
government. Where State universities, therefore, have 
departments of education, their function is already pretty 
well defined, but wonderfully limited by that curious atti- 
tude of mind so well expressed by one of our experts: 
" Everybody believes in education, but few believe in study- 
ing it." Although it is a public affair in its primary 
grades, education seems to have flourished best as a uni- 
versity subject in private institutions. Why should this be? 
In part because more means are available, and in part 
because teachers always form an attractable body of 
students; but, chiefly because the organizers have thor- 
oughly believed in an intelligent and comprehensive study 
of education. I have in mind the distinctive work achieved 
by the Teachers' College now affiliated with Columbia 
university in New York city. 

One function of the department of education most cer- 
tainly is to make education a true and distinct subject of 
university study. Apart from its practical aspects, such a 
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study has value for its own sake. The very nature of educa- 
tion has great force in making this not only a possible 
function, but an absolute obligation. As a culture subject, 
education can never be given too high a rank. It contains 
within it interests for the race which are permanent in 
value. Amid all the diversities of statecraft and appeals to 
religious instincts, the recognition of the place and value of 
education continues to widen with steady continuity. It 
is an epitome of civilization and of man's development. For 
a broadening and liberalizing effect upon a student's mind 
no other study, excepting perchance the history of philos- 
ophy, is as useful as education. As a field for scientific and 
historical research, education is likewise fruitful, as is evi- 
denced by numerous studies which have appeared during 
the last two decades. 

We are thus led to affirm that the university study of 
education should be made from the historical and scientific 
points of view, rather than with the so-called " practical " 
motif. By this means, university training neither duplicates 
nor conflicts with the training given in the normal school. 
The university trained teacher should become possessed of 
a wider horizon of culture and a deeper knowledge of the 
coordinated parts in education than is possible to the 
student in normal training. While the university depart- 
ment should replace devices by principles of true methods, 
it dare not become a mere school of methods. The univer- 
sity, in discharging its double function of reasearch and 
instruction, must train its students in the mastery of 
methods — which often occurs unconsciously — ^as well as in 
the mastery of stock information. This mastery gives the 
key to the secret of unity in method, in which there should 
not be any violent breaks. The same student must be 
carried up through all the forms of schooling, and method 
must have unity in all its variations. This unity must be 
both genetic and logical. The severance of the school and 
the university in the general plan of educational organiza- 
tion has had evil effects in all directions. Hence, the baneful 
influence of primary methods in a university, and of univer- 
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sity methods in a kindergarten. The department of educa- 
tion will have achieved a great, important and necessary 
work when it has brought the extremes of education into 
intelligent harmony. The university trained teacher has an 
immense outlook with his equipment of knowledges and his 
training in adapting scientific methods to the study of 
nature, languages, history and man. Hereby he is already 
given a general theory of instruction. In sporadic instances, 
the educational common sense of the teacher brings this 
about; but the only sure way of securing this benefit in a 
generation of teachers is by infusing into the profession 
the leaven of thorough university training. 

Education is the most compacting interest which moves 
modern society anywhere. This interest manifests itself in 
the organization of systems of education. The university 
department must necessarily elucidate the principles which 
control in the development and organization of schools as a 
system. These principles are frequently well demonstrated 
by studying the relations which obtain between the univer- 
sity and every other form of education. From his vantage 
point such a student becomes in a very practical sense the 
leader of educational organization. In Southern education, 
highest training and wisdom are necessary in order to scat- 
ter throughout the States individuals who, as master 
teachers and school organizers, can save extravagant public 
experience by a working knowledge of these principles. 

Of the composition of the courses of study in the depart- 
ment of education, such as history and theory of education, 
psychology and ethics, school hygiene and laws, organiza- 
tion and supervision, management and discipline, and 
methods of teaching, I have said nothing. The problem 
of organizing such a department depends, first, on the edu- 
cational intelligence put into it, and, secondly, on the means 
available. It has been suggested, however, that in univer- 
sity training some things are fundamental which find no 
room in normal training. Large omission has also been 
made of the relation of such a department to exis m^ 
normal schools. Here the function in particular localities 
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varies. A few Southern States have no normal schools, 
others have many. That there remains, and probably 
always will remain, an organic differentiation between the 
university department of education and the normal school 
has been implied. Both forms of teacher training gain 
positively through this differentiation. I have also exam- 
ined many statistics from the Southern States bearing on 
our topic, with which, however, I will not burden this paper. 
For, with these numbers one may juggle easily, without 
throwing much light upon the question. Nor have I detailed 
the economic and sociological investigations which the 
educational department must carry on or be aware of, 
although Southern life is centralizing itself in the perfection 
of industrial and technical skill. 

That which has been kept foremost in mind is the fact 
that, for such a department, the teacher, after all, is the most 
important factor in the work of organized education. What- 
ever promotes his equipment and the clearness of his vision 
as a teacher fosters the discharge of the function of the 
department. The growing demand for thoroughly trained 
teachers is the condition which is bringing in the practical 
reason for the existence of the department. Its particular 
function is usually best described in the words which 
give answer to the question: Why was the department 
established at all in this or in that institution ? The answer 
will vary according to local needs and problems. What I 
have tried to offer is a persistent regard for the general 
function of education itself as the best answer to the topic. 
If we resolutely strive to develop this underlying obliga- 
tion, all particular functions will range themselves properly. 

Three particular Southern problems are pressing upon 
the department of education — as well as upon all the other 
spiritual resources of the civilization: First, the need of 
greater concentration and organization; second, the issue 
of educating effectively a considerable body of rural peo- 
ple; third, the problem of maintaining a race equilibrium 
or adjustment upon a practicable and rational basis. The 
first of these problems can only be gradually and progres- 
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sivcly solved through educational leadership. On the other 
problems I wish to stsbnnt the intelligDenl MMi*tf» ol twa 

observers of these issues. The second problem is only 
dawning upon those who are seriously taking a comprehen- 
sive view of fundamental facts. "The rural education of 
the Southern country," says Mr. R. C. Ogden, "demands 
an entirely new line of normal instruction, something that 
is absolutely different from that which has heretofore been 
provided by any normal training. The creation of teachers 
to carry on the work in the South is the thing to be done ; 
for those teachers do not exist." The third problem, so 
peculiar and so persistent, cannot escape something of the 
solving function of a department of education. " I believe," 
says Dr. Alderman, " that any Southern university is doing 
more to lift up the colored race, through the broad-minded 
men it is training and sending into life, than nine-tenths of 
the schools for higher education of the negro, and if these 
universities had the means to set in operation academic 
forces to study and investigate and digest the great prob- 
lem, instead of threshing out old straw, their power would 
be increased tenfold." One great demand laid upon the 
educational departments in that they shall work out and 
formulate the principles of what I may call race pedagogy 
— an unknown region in education, except for the acquaint- 
anceship made therewith through the practical phases of 
life. 



PRESIDENT P. P. CLAXTON'S ADDRESS. 



[This address was not written, and only a few extracts 
are given from the notes of the secretary.] 

As yet only a few teachers in the country and village 
schools have any real preparation for the important work 
of teaching. In addition to scholarship, each teacher should 
have a knowledge of the history of education, of psychol- 
ogy, of methods of instruction, and of the principles under- 
lying education. We should not be content with little. We 
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must not be satisfied until we can send trained teachers to 
every school. In Massachusetts there are fourteen normal 
training schools; in Pennsylvania seventeen; in Wisconsin 
$400,000 is spent annually for the training of teachers. 

In Georgia the pay of the common school teachers is 
very small; the State of Tennessee pays annually $146.00 
per capita for the food of prisoners, and yet the average 
country teacher in Georgia is paid less than this — ^the aver- 
age teacher must get board, clothing, books, etc., on. less 
than is paid for the food of a prisoner in Tennessee. Under 
such conditions we have untrained teachers; we have the 
blind leading the blind. This is a waste of public money. 
Nearly $400,000 is wasted in Tennessee because of unskilled 
teachers. We must get rid of the freshman teacher. When 
we have good teachers everything will be easy. . . . 

The county superintendent ought to have as much 
training as the city superintendent. 

It would be a great day if our college professors could 
make a real study of the subject of education, thus allowing 
them to take a broad view of education, and not indulging 
exclusively in their specialties. Right conceptions of edu- 
cation must be based upon a study of educational philos- 
ophy. Professors of pedagogy ought to be the leaders in 
organizing the courses of study in our colleges. 

THE IDEAL NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The ideal normal school should have an appropriation 
of not less than $25,000 annually. It should not have more 
than two hundred students, and these should be as mature 
in age and as good in scholarship as possible. The members 
of the faculty should be men of scholarship and maturity, 
men who have studied deeply the principles of education, 
and each should receive a salary of not less than $2,000 a 
year. These men should be in touch with the schools of 
the State and ready to aid in suggestions and supervision. 
Two of them at a time should go throughout the school 
districts, inspecting the schools and aiding with helpful 
suggestions. 
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Such a normal school should be located in a town where 
the expenses are not high — in a town of about four thousand 
people, where the public schools could be utilized in the 
normal work. Tennessee should have six such schools and 
Georgia eight. 



E. C. Branson, president of the Georgia State Normal 
School, stated that there was a gjeat demand in Georgia 
for trained teachers : that he was not able as president of 
the Normal School, to supply one in ten. Normally trained 
men are wanted in gjeat numbers. Of the graduates of the 
Georgia State Normal School only one is now teaching in 
the city schools. We are fitting teachers for the actual 
needs of the country schools. 



♦TEACHERS' QUALIFICATIONS. 



SUPT. D. R. MURPHEY, ANNISTON, ALA. 



No question comes to those who have charge of schools 
which demands more careful consideration than the selec- 
tion of teachers. 

The teacher is the vital point in the school. Marble 
palaces may be erected for school buildings, all the 
apparatus, appliances and helps furnished that ingenuity 
may devise and skill construct, the most approved course 
of study mapped out, including all the adorning frills, and 
still a poor school result. On the other hand, with all these 
practically wanting, there may be and we may add there 
are schools lacking all but the walls, floor and roof, in 
which genuine teaching is being done and boys and girls 



♦DEPARTMENT SUPERINTENDENCE. Received too late to be enter- 
ed in proper order. 
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are coming to maturity well-rounded, well trained to take 
their places in the world, to live happily and profitably 
therein, and to make it better for their having lived. The 
difference lies in the teacher. 

Let me say, that I be not misunderstood, that I do not 
decry beautiful and artistic school buildings, well furnished 
and equipped. I believe in them, and know that they add 
to a good teacher's strength, but that they cannot replace 
a good teacher or convert a poor teacher's weakness into 
power. And it seems that the school ofScers have risen 
in their conception of the school and its purposes, and in 
their knowledge of what its influence, direct and indirect, 
does for the pupil, to the point where they are willing, in 
the face of certain charges of squandering the public funds, 
to construct the right sort of school buildings and properly 
equip them, surely should need no urging to exercise as 
great care as they have done in these matters in the selec- 
tion of teachers. 

There are sermons in stone, it is true, and the history 
of the earth's formation is written in its crust ; but the aver- 
age person hears not the sermons, and for centuries the 
earth lacked a reader of its story. Neither will the building 
of itself and the apparatus and all the school machinery 
that may be devised do the work of the teacher in devel- 
oping the intellectual, moral and aesthetic powers of the 
soul. Their full value will only be realized for the pupil 
when vitality, force, power, is given them through a teacher 
of high purpose, genuine scholarship, thorough training for 
the work and enthusiastic devotion in it. 

Some school boards think they have done enough when 
they go one step further than this and add a thoroughly 
competent superintendent, who is to plan and supervise the 
work done in the school, but is not consulted in the selection 
of the teachers. It is presumed that the superintendent has 
learning enough for all, has teaching and skill enough for 
all, pedagogical training and school interest and enthusiasm 
enough for all ; that the half educated, untrained, teaching- 
for-pin-money daughters of their friends and acquaintances 
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can, by some " Alladdin's lamp " performance or " Open 
Sesame" utterance of the superintendent, be transformed 
into teachers capable of appreciating his plans, compre- 
hending his instructions, and compassing his designs. He 
who makes a reality of the architect's conception must be 
able to read out of the plan what the architect has read 
into it; so the teacher must be able to interpret, to com- 
prehend the plans and instructions of the superintendent 
and be possessed of skill sufficient to carry them out. 

We are forced to the conclusion that the one important 
factor in the school is the teacher, and this demands a study 
of what qualifications should be sought and what relative 
importance should be attached thereto. 

It will not be questioned by any one that the teacher 
can teach only what she knows, and it seems superfluous to 
make such a statement in a discussion of this sort, yet if 
school boards would but act on this truth there would be 
many vacancies requiring to be filled. 

There is no truth that needs to be more fairly faced than 
that school results are meagje compared with the time spent 
in school by the child, and that the meagerness of results 
runs parallel with a meagerness of scholarship at the 
teacher's desk. There is a disposition met with at times to 
underestimate the importance of scholarship in securing 
satisfactory school results, due to the fact that a certain 
teacher, ranked high as a scholar, is much less successful 
than another of known inferior scholarship. The one mak- 
ing this argument merely proves his inability to reason 
logically. In drawing a conclusion every factor must be 
taken into consideration. It is true that of two teachers one 
may have much better scholarship in one or all school sub- 
jects and not teach the one subject or all or any one of them 
with the same degjee of success as her less scholarly fellow. 
Are we to conclude from this that scholarship is detrimental 
to good teaching ; that had the less scholarly teacher known 
less, had she known nothing at all of the school subjects, 
she would have been more successful still, or from it should 
we conclude that had the better scholar added to her qual- 
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ifications the pedagogical insight and skill of her fellow, or 
the less scholarly though more skillful teacher added to her 
qualifications the scholarship of the other, that in both 
cases infinitely better results would have been obtained? 

This is the most potent argument brought to bear on 
school boards by friends of scholastically incompetent appli- 
cants, and one that too often wins for them a place on the 
teaching force, especially when there is added truthfully 
the plea that she needs the place. To withstand this plea 
school officers must be firm in the resolve not to admit 
any one to teach in the schools for which they are respon- 
sible who has not first the necessary scholarship to teach 
accurately the subjects in which she is to give instruction. 

I know of nothing tnore stimulating to the pupil than 
the influence that arises from contact with a skillful teacher, 
otherwise fitted for the work, who in every lesson inspires 
the class with the feeling that she knows more of the subject 
than she is teaching; that her knowledge is not limited by 
the text-book in hand. She inspires the pupils with a desire 
to know that results in better prepared lessons, lessons 
which are inconceivably more educative, because they have 
been mastered from an impulse from within rather than 
from pressure brought to bear from without. 

Education begins with life, becomes systematic under 
human guidance in the school, but continues through life. 
The education of the school seeks to build up interest in 
subjects that are of practical utility in life, or which are 
equally prized because they broaden the horizon, g^ve 
perspective, and yield that culture which is the essential 
tone of high and noble living. These interests, unless edu- 
cation is to cease when the child leaves school, must be 
made permanent and of sufficient strength to send him into 
the world to be a student all his days, to the end that he 
grows every day in practical ability and culture. This will 
only be realized when the child's work in school has not 
been done under pressure brought to bear by parent or 
teacher, but which has been done in obedience to impulses 
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from within, inspired, kept alive and heightened by a 
scholarly and cultured teacher. 

No teacher's services are valuable who can not win the 
confidence of her pupils, and no teacher can long keep the 
pupils blinded to the limitations of her scholarship, or the 
paucity of her fund of well articulated, accurate, ready 
knowledge. Weakness and ignorance, uncertainty and 
doubt betray themselves. The child loses faith in his, 
teacher and will no longer willingly and gladly follow her 
in an effort to master the school subjects. If she is to 
secure the best effort of the pupil, she must feel it neces- 
sary to put forth her best effort. Why should the pupil 
know more of history and arithmetic and geography, and 
know that more better than his teacher? Will he have 
greater need for them in life than his teacher has, whose 
exclusive business it is to teach them? If my teacher can 
not work this problem without going home and consulting 
a key, or can't answer this question without looking it up in 
a book, why should I? If my teacher can not conduct the 
recitation without the book, why should I be able to recite 
without one? Thus reasons the pupil, and, right or wrong, 
he will never really study under the guidance of a teacher 
whose teaching does not show that she has the subject com- 
pletely in hand. 

There are hundreds of teachers today who daily go 
through the farce of conducting recitations, the subject 
matter of which they have never in any true sense compre- 
hended; and their work, instead of being of value to the 
child, stunts his growth intellectually, and, what is still 
more dangerous, sends him out ignorant, convinced that 
he knows, with the belief that he is educated, when all that 
he has gotten is the shell of words which contain the kernel 
of knowledge, without the ability to crack the shell and 
obtain the kernel; nay, more, without a suspicion that a 
kernel lies concealed within and that the shell is not the 
kernel itself. He has mastered these forms just as the parrot 
his lesson, and with about the same insight. Certain 
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answers are associated with certain questions, but vary the 
form of the question and no answer is secured. 

Now, in addition to having no education, such pupils 
are still more unfortunate in being blind to that fact. One 
having knowledge of his deficiencies may remove them, but 
how can he who is not aware that deficiencies exist. This 
sort of scholastic disqualification is the more dangerous for 
this very reason: the teacher has the form of knowledge 
without its essence, and is unaware of that fact, and as 
teacher so pupil. 

The other sort is open to the eyes of the pupil, and at 
the worst he is not stimulated to effort by the inspiration of 
a teacher in whom he has no confidence, but also he is not 
stuffed with words under the delusion that he is being edu- 
cated, and he devotes his time to the most educative work 
of contriving and executing mischievous plots, which test 
his ingenuity, call into play his mental powers, and prepare 
him infinitely better for the struggle of life. 

The half educated teacher never teaches, because she has 
no conception of what true teaching is. She never rises 
above the conception that teaching consists in causing the 
pupil to store up knowledge, and, worse than this, she more 
often can not distinguish between knowing and its sem- 
blance. 

Teaching in its true sense is acquisition of power — 
mental, moral, physical. The educated pupil has mental 
power and a disposition to use it aright. He has a mind 
with faculties sharpened to razor edge. He comprehends a 
situation, brings to problems with which life confronts him 
a mind, by training, equal to the task of solution, and, more 
than this, he is guided and controlled by high and worthy 
motives. Teaching deals with knowledge, but not as an 
end. It does not stop with knowledge, but with the ability 
to use it. He who has been trained to know merely, has 
been put in possession of a valuable instrument which he 
has not the ability to make serve his purpose. It requires 
more to make a dentist than a tooth-pulling outfit ; more a 
surgeon than a case of instruments; more a lawyer than a 
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copy of the code. The educated man has trained faculties, 
a store of knowledge and ability to use that knowledge. 

A teacher in an institute, who was discussing the teach- 
ing of percentage, asked a fellow teacher to give the first 
step in the solution of a stated problem. Said his fellow: 
" Tell me what case it comes under in Robinson's Practical 
Arithmetic, and I will tell you." Another teacher once in 
discussing the question of computing the areas of plane sur- 
faces betrayed the fact that her work was purely mechanical 
and that she did not know the nature of the unit of meas- 
urement with which she was dealing. An auditor, to bring 
out that fact, asked at the conclusion : " You say feet by 
feet give square feet ? " " Yes." " What will yards by 
yards give ? " " Square yards." " Rods by rods ? " " Square 
rods." " Eggs by eggs ? " Why was not the answer square 
eggs? Here were teachers essaying to show teachers how 
to teach subjects they had never themselves really compre- 
hended. 

To test for comprehension of the principles underlying 
division of fractions, I once sent in an examination for 
teachers this problem: How many times are J^ bu. of 
wheat contained in }i bu. of wheat? Explain fully each 
step. Among others, I got this : Invert J4 bu. of wheat and 
you have two bu. of wheat, etc. It seems that with such 
abilities one might secure employment more remunerative 
than teaching. Such teaching qualifications are but slightly 
inferior to the preaching qualifications of him, who, in 
allinging himself emphatically on the side of opposition to 
the pleasures of sinful amusements, denounced without 
stint the game of marbles on the high Bible grounds that 
the Scriptures commanded " Marble not." 

There are many essaying to teach and unfortunately 
securing positions who are more illy prepared from a stand- 
point of scholarship than these. They cannot solve prob- 
lems in arithmetic or grammar, answer questions in geog- 
raphy or history without a key or without the book in hand. 
Not having mastered the principles underlying the several 
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subjects, they are slaves to aids and books, and the best 
they can do is to make slaves of their pupils. 

Next in importance to knowing the subject is knowing 
how to teach it. Education has a comprehensive end, and 
each subject taught has a relation to that end. Each subject 
has a part to play, a purpose to serve, and these subjects, 
rightly taught, should bring about the comprehensive end 
of education. 

In the work of education we are dealing with mind and 
character, seeking to develop the one and unfold the other 
through instruction and the instrumentality of discipline 
wherein the pupil is habituated to respond to high and 
worthy motives which are to control his actions in life. 

There is a limit to possible mental development. What 
one may be is predetermined by the gifts which he brings 
into the world as a heritage from his parents, and we may 
add that these gifts never come to full maturity because the 
proper conditions of and stimuli to growth are more or less 
wanting or weak. The more nearly the right conditions 
are provided and the proper incentives are applied, the 
more nearly does the mind approach the limit prede- 
termined from the first. 

It seems that a proper consideration of these facts would 
result in a conviction that no one should be permitted to 
teach unless trained for the work. 

As has been abundantly asserted by direct statement as 
well as by implication, teaching is more than instruction, 
however good that instruction may be. In order that the 
comprehensive end of education may be reached, there 
must be a unity of aim, design and plan. All the school 
work must be done with reference to this aim, which 
determines the spirit, method, motives appealed to, and bal- 
ance in school exercises. 

Effective instruction — instruction resulting in an intel- 
lectual mastery — might be given in each subject, and the 
sum of the result not be equivalent to education. The sev- 
eral parts of a machine must be fashioned with reference to 
each other and with reference to the plan and purpose of the 
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machine. There must be a balance of parts, a controlling 
unity of purpose, if these parts, when brought together, are 
to fit accurately and work properly. If these parts are not 
fashioned exactly with reference to each other and the 
machine as a whole, the machine will be worthless. Illus- 
trations might be indefinitely multiplied, but enough. Just 
so the work of the school in the several subjects must be 
done under the guidance of the central purpose of education, 
if the result is to be educated pupils. 

Some may be inclined to assert that this is an illus- 
tration that does not illustrate, an analogy that is not 
analogous; that the mind is not a machine, but a free 
spirit, and that instruction is not a mechanical process. The 
analogy is not complete, it is true, but it is true so far as 
it is complete. The machine with one part out of propor- 
tion is worthless. School instruction which lacks unity of 
purpose, balance of parts, may not be wholly worthless, 
yet it is decidedly defective ; and it is not sufficient to plead 
that it is better than no instruction at all, for we can not 
tolerate the notion for a moment of a school that does less 
than furnish the best training possible for the child. His 
development is already limited, too narrowly limited, by 
the heritage transmitted him by his parents, and it is no 
less than a crime to the child and to society to still further 
limit his development by a failure to supply the conditions 
and incentives essential to a realization by the child of his 
possibilities to the full. 

The school officers who are doing less than provide the 
fullest opportunities for the child to attain the highest 
degree of development, culture and usefulness to himself 
and to society, are neglecting their opportunities for good, 
recreant to duty, false to the trust imposed upon them. 
Never will they have fulfilled the obligations of the position 
they occupy until they secure the best trained teachers 
procurable for the work, teachers possessing the requisite 
scholarship, and by training qualified to so unify the edu- 
cative forces of the school as to realize the aim of educa- 
tion. 
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Good teaching demands that each subject be taught with 
proper emphasis on its several parts. Not only must the 
unity of all subjects be preserved, but the lessons from day 
to day must grow out of each other and be bound together 
in one connected whole. A lesson or series of lessons must 
not be taught as separate entities, but their interdepend- 
ence and connectedness must be preserved and accentuated, 
for only when such is the case will the pupil's knowledge 
be accurate, susceptible of assimilation and retention, and 
possess that organization which will place it at his dis- 
posal for use. Good teaching, therefore, demands that the 
subjects shall be properly correllated with each other and 
with life, and that the mutual relations of the several sub- 
jects and of the diflferent parts of each subject shall be 
disclosed to the pupil's mind. 

If we learn to know by interpreting the new by bringing 
to bear on it former acquisitions, the school must make use 
of the home life, extra school experience, and the fund of 
knowledge the child brings to school with him. But how 
can this be done unless the teacher has been taught the 
necessity for and trained in the use of such material for 
educational purposes. 

It becomes still more apparent that a high degree of 
scholarship is required, for the teacher must see the begin- 
ning from the end. The relations of the parts of subjects 
to each other will not be perceived by the teacher who 
must plod along from day to day, barely keeping ahead of 
the class; and it is just this sort of scholarship that training 
for teaching should give. The teacher's attitude toward 
the subjects of study has changed, and she studies the 
whole range of school subjects from the view point of pre- 
senting them to the pupil in a way that will give him a 
unified body of knowledge which he can apply. 

Training is necessary in order to so regulate the school 
work as to economize the effort of the pupil. The teacher 
must understand the process by which one comes to know, 
for the more strictly one follows the line of the knowing 
process, the less time and effort will be squandered by the 
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pupil, for he will be guided straight to the goal, without 
the waste of time and effort in a circuitous route. The 
teacher will realize at the beginning that it is not her 
effort, but the pupil's own, that gives power; and she will 
not make the mistake of attempting to do the pupil's work, 
or of making the pupil's work so light as not to call into 
full play his mental powers. She will realize that work, 
good, hard work, done by the pupil will educate him and 
that nothing short of this will. She will understand that 
her function is to superintend this work, to stimulate the 
pupil to work by bringing to bear the right sort of incentives 
and appealing to the right sort of motives; that as long as 
she can keep the pupils interested in the work and at work 
by using proper incentives, she can not set a task too diffi- 
cult, and that the more difficult the task, the more educative 
will be the effort put forth in its accomplishment. 

The teacher must be trained in order that she may be 
able to tell when her work is successful, to properly test 
for results. Dr. Rice has abundantly shown that superin- 
tendents, teachers, and parents may all be mistaken and 
pronounce very defective work good. Defects in teaching 
can be corrected only after discovery, and are seldom on 
the surface. Some defects are so apparent that any one 
can see them, but others require skill for discovery, and the 
less skillful in discovering defects that teacher may be the 
less likely is she to realize the importance of applying such 
tests. The trained teacher will at least have an objective, 
and her training will assuredly develop the scientific spirit 
sufficiently to require that she determine whether or not 
that objective has been reached. 

The trained teacher will apply the right incentives and 
appeal to proper motives. Education implies character 
formation ; and character is the source of action, and at the 
same time resultant of action. An act once performed gives 
more ability to perform it again, together with a disposition 
to do so, and sufficiently repeated passes over into habit. 

It is not sufficient that a pupil conduct himself properly, 
and perform the intellectual tasks set him with exactness 
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and promptitude. It is more essential that these be done 
in response to right incentives and proper motives, for the 
motives from which he habitually acts in school life will be 
the motives that will determine his actions in life. If he 
deport himself properly in the home and at school because 
of restraints and punishments, when these restraints are 
removed it is not likely that his conduct will be regulated 
otherwise than by fear of civil law or the displeasure of 
society. On the other hand, if his school conduct is 
determined by his knowledge of his relations to the school 
and a sense of duty in view of these relations, he in life will 
act from the same worthy motives. 

It is just so with respect to all duties of the school. It 
is not enough that a lesson be learned; the effort must be 
put forth in response to the right sort of appeal. A pupil is 
given a half holiday for getting his lesson well, and it gives 
him the notion that the school is a prison, and that the 
lesson is valuable in that its mastery purchases release 
from this prison. Another pupil is stimulated to study by 
inordinate praise and flattery and becomes egotistic, despises 
the ability of his fellows less fortunate in mental endow- 
ment, his whole thought is centered on himself and his 
preferment, and he goes out into the world to seek that 
preferment by fair means if possible, if not, by foul, to win 
the applause of his fellow men in a righteous cause, if that 
be the most popular. The sense of duty to himself and 
society will never determine his actions. Others are stim- 
ulated to study by the allurement of prize winning, medals, 
and for any other reason than that through the work they 
are growing toward the ideal man and are fitting them- 
selves to be useful men and women. 

The trained teacher will despise such artificial incent- 
ives and her appeals will be to motives the response to 
which will result in a character always true to the highest 
interests of self, country, and humanity. 

A third consideration is the teacher's personality. She 
should be personally attractive to the pupils, should draw 
them to her, win their confidence and love. The pupil 
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feeling that the teacher is sympathetic will respond with 
love and devotion, especially so in lower grades. Her 
tasks are light and gladly performed because the pupil feels 
that they were set in a kind spirit of sympathy and love. 
In her actions she betrays just such a character as the 
pupil should develop, and works from just such motives as 
should control him. There is added to the conscientious, 
systematic effort of the teacher to build up a habit of 
response to high motive, the silent, potent influence of a 
teacher of attractive personality, of genuine sympathy. The 
example of the teacher who has won the love and confidence 
of the pupil is of inestimable value in giving vitalizing 
force to the appeal of that teacher. The teacher's person- 
ality should be the meeting point of those spiritual forces, 
those traits of character, those virtues necessary to make 
alive the dead letter of moral instruction. 

Her habits should be such as are worthy to be copied by 
the pupil — neat and clean in person and dress, systematic, 
regular, punctual in all her work. The teacher who does 
her work, especially her written and blackboard work, 
neatly, attractively and accurately will have little difficulty 
in training pupils to do theirs in the same way; but if she 
does not, it is hardly possible to prevent them from falling 
into habits of slovenliness. 

This watchfulness to bring only such influences to bear 
on her pupils will more likely be found in one thoroughly 
in love with her work, one who possesses the teaching 
spirit and is enthusiastic and earnest in her calling. The 
time-server seeks to hold the place merely in order to draw 
the salary, and her devotion to the work is measured by 
her estimate of the effort necessary to hold the place, or, at 
best, the motive force controlling her is the desire to rank 
above her fellows, and proceeds from vanity, selfishness or 
some such unworthy motive. The best work must always 
be done under high and noble incentives and must be actu- 
ated by a real love for the work and a sincere desire to be 
useful therein. 

This love for the work bespeaks a heart that opens the 
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door and admits the teacher into the child's inner life. The 
child must be loved to be understood. Love of the work 
means nothing less than love of the child, for what is love 
of the work but joy at seeing under one's guidance the life 
of the child growing into usefulness, and the character 
flowering into virtues? The result of this love is ability to 
be companionable with childhood, to give insight into child 
life, ability to feel its joys, to share its sorrows, and 
intuitively to bring to bear the right influences at the right 
time. 

The professional spirit means that the teacher is to be a 
student of her work. Under its control the teacher is daily 
growing in power and usefulness. She is not content with 
her scholastic attainments; she is not satisfied with her 
measure of success ; she does not fold her hands in the satis- 
faction that she has attained the heights and that beyond 
all is dead-level, and so sit down to a contemplation of her 
achievements, making future growth impossible; but, as 
she looks in vision to the future, she beholds herself climbing 
ever higher and higher, ever becoming more and more 
useful. Such a teacher goes to the class room with the 
lessons so prepared as to make the text-book useless. She 
is continually broadening and deepening her scholarship, 
carefully scrutinizing the work of each day, searching out 
the failures and the causes therefor, noting the successes 
and how they were attained. This is the sort of teacher 
that grows every day, because she is getting the sort of 
experience that has lessons. Some teachers never improve, 
their experience is worthless, today is as yesterday, and so 
will be the morrow. Experience to be worth anything must 
be carefully studied that errors may be sifted out and what 
is good retained. 

The question of teachers' qualifications has not received 
the attention it merits at the hands of those charged with 
selecting teachers. In fact, the proper qualifications have 
been sadly disregarded. It seems that the selection of 
teachers demands the same calm, careful consideration that 
the business man gives his business. Yet we find successful 
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business men on school boards throwing away all the 
lessons of an experience in long and successful business 
careers. Men who, in the employment of clerks, mechanics, 
book-keepers, stenographers and what not, would look 
solely to the qualifications of the applicants to do satis- 
factorily the work required, when they become members 
of the school board forget there is anything to do but look 
about and find some well-appearing, tolerably educated 
daughter of a friend or acquaintance and vote her into the 
school room. They forget that there is wanting the 
required scholarship, that they know nothing of the science 
of teaching, feel nothing of its responsibilities, and have 
none of its spirit. 

Again, they are carried away with their kindness of 
heart and sympathy. A girl who has lost her father and is 
the sole dependence of a widowed mother applies. She has 
not been brought up to be self-supporting, but has been 
given a few useless accomplishments and blandishments. 
She has not a single useful attainment whereby she can 
earn a dollar. Should she apply for a position as book- 
keeper or stenographer, the business man, however kind- 
hearted and sympathetic in view of her need, would turn 
sadly away, but as she applies to him as a member of the 
school board, his sympathy blinds him to his sense of 
duty, over turns his reason, and he gives her the place. 
This school has ceased to be an institution for the education 
of children, and has become an institution of charity for 
the support of the impecunious and needy. 

Sympathy is commendable, but it must not be mis- 
placed. The sympathy that the school board member should 
feel above all other is sympathy for childhood. Never 
should sympathy for an individual, needy applicant deaden 
his sense of duty to that body of helpless children whose 
eternal interests are in his care and at his mercy. He is 
charged with providing the proper training for the child 
and giving him opportunities to develop to the highest 
those powers of intellect and heart that will permit him to 
become a self-sustaining and useful member of society, an 
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honest, upright, valuable citizen of the State. And the man 
who puts in charge of the school any but the best qualified 
teacher obtainable, regardless of the needy condition of any 
applicant, commits a crime against childhood, society, the 
State, and God. Poverty is not a qualification, need is not 
a qualification, neither is sympathy or pity a motive that 
may actuate in the selection of the teacher. 

He who would discharge his duty must put the welfare 
of the school, and that alone, in the foreground. The child 
is the central figure in the school, and sympathy and love 
for the child and his interests is the only sympathy that is 
worthy, and that sympathy which would make one lose 
sight of the child is base. 

Why is it that men will entrust the development of the 
intellect, the unfolding of the character of the child, the 
most important and at the same time the most delicate task 
on may perform, to the hands to which they would not 
entrust the training of a good bird dog? It must surely 
be because they have not realized that teaching is a work 
calling for special knowledge, special attainments, ani 
special training. 

When these facts are fully realized the cry of need, the 
plea for home talent, will fall on deaf ears, and there will be 
selected and retained only those who conscientiously and 
effectively perform teaching functions. 

It must be borne in mind that it is difficult to retain the 
good teacher because she is in great demand, but that the 
poor teacher " sticketh closer than a brother," consequently 
the greatest care must be exercised in the selection. There 
is a text of Scripture which applies here : " The poor ye 
have with you always." They never resign, get married, 
or die, nor in many cases can they be dropped. Like that 
indifferent teacher with whom Dr. Parker remonstrated, 
who replied that she knew what she was doing; that she 
was there when others before him had come ; that she had 
witnessed his arrival, and would be doing business at the 
same old stand when he was gone, they are eternal fixtures. 

Let us trust that the dawn approaches when all con- 
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nected with the school will more fully realize their obliga- 
tions, more clearly comprehend their duties, and that in the 
selection of teachers fitness for the place shall be the chief 
and the determining consideration. 
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Mary Johns. 

Associate Principal Home Industrial School, Asheville. 
Charles D. Mclver, D. Litt., University North Carolina. 

President State Normal and Industrial College, Greensboro. 
Minnie Spann, L.I., University Nashville. 

Primary Teacher in City Schools, Hendersonville. 
Charles Francis Meserve. 

President Shaw University, Raleigh. 
Alonzo C. Kerley, A.B., University North Carolina. 

Principal Bailey Street School, Asheville. 

C. Alphonso Smith, A.B., A.M., Davidson College; Ph.D., Johns 

Hopkins University. 

Professor English Language University North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 
John H. Clewell, Ph.D., Moravian College. 

Principal Salem Academy and College, Winston-Salem. 
Charles B. King, A.M. 

President Elizabeth College, Charlotte. 

D. Matt Thompson, A.M 

Superintendent City Schools, Statesville. 
Julia E. Phillipps. 

Principal, Hot Springs. 
Walter Thompson, B.S., University North Carolina. 

Superintendent City Schools, Concord. 
Frances L. Goodrich. 

Allanstand. 
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Florence Stephenson, M.A., State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 

Principal Home Industrial School, Asheville. 
J. Y. Joyner, Ph.B., University North Carolina. 

Superintendnt Public Instruction, Raleigh. 
William V. Boyle, A.B., Randolph-Macon College. 

Superintendent City Schools, Rocky Mount. 
Queen M. Carson. 

Principal Park Avenue School, Asheville. 
Thomas Hume, D.D., Richmond College; LL.D., Wake Forest 
College. 

Professor English Literature University North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 
Jas. E. Hall, A.B., B.D., Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Principal Clemmons School, Winston-Salem. 
Richard J. Tighc. 

Superintendent City Schools, Asheville. 
Thomas B. Hamby, A.M., Wofford College. 

Principal City High School, Asheville. 
Joseph Suttle Wray, A.B., University North Carolina. 

Superintendent City Schools, Gastonia. 
Mary E. Anderson, A.B., Converse College. 

Teacher Mathematics City High School, Asheville. 
Emma Bernard, Graduate State Normal College, Greensboro, N. C. 

Teacher Sixth Grade City Schools, Asheville. 
Eben Alexander, A.B., Yale; LL.D, University North Carolina. 

Professor of Greek, University North Carolina, Chape! HilL 
William C. A. Hammel. 

Director Manual Training State Normal College, Greens- 
boro. 
Mrs. W. C. A. Hammel. 

Greensboro. 
M. C. S. Noble. 

Professor Pedagogy University North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 
Miss Julia M. Raines. 

Teacher Department Manual Training State Normal Col- 
lege, Greensboro. 
Francis P. Venable, Ph.D., Gottingen; LL.D., University Penn- 
sylvania. 

President University North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
OHIO. 
Ohio State Library. 

Columbus. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Frank Evans, L.I., Peabody Normal College. 

Superintendent City Schools, Spartanburg. 
Olin Benjamin Cannon, A.B., Newberry College. 

Professor Mathematics and Astronomy Newberry Col- 
lege, Newberry. 
William Gregg Blake, A.B., A.M., WofFord College. 

Principal High School, Spartanburg. 
S. H. Edmunds, A.B., Davidson College. 

Superintendent City Schools, Sumter. 
John William Gaines, B.S., M.M.P., Furman University. 

Principal High School, Hartsville. 
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Zach McGhee, A.M., South Carolina College. 

Editor Educational, Spartanburg. 
Edwin McNeil Poteat, B.A., D.D., Wake Forest College. 

President Furman University, Greenville. 

E. C. James, Litt D., Furman University. 

President Greenville Female College, Greenville. 
Thomas C. Walton, Ph.D. 

Superintendent City Schools, Anderson. 
Clemson College Library. 

F. F. Beattie. 

Cotton Agent. Greenville. 
Miss Elizabeth M. Getz. 

Supervisor Manual Training, Charleston. 
C. M. Hurst. 

Sumter. 
Miss Daisy 0*Neale. 

Barnwell. 

TENNESSEE. 
Philander Priestley Claxton, A.B., A.M., University Tennessee. 

Professor Art and Science of Teaching University Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 
Adonnas Everette Booth, A.M., Ph.D. 

President Southern Normal University and Superintendent 
City Schools, Huntingdon. 
Claude J Bell. 

Editor Progressive Teacher, Nashville. 

F. J. Stowe. 

Dean School Oratory and Professor History Cumberland 
University, Lebanon. 
Frederick W. Moore, A.B., Ph.D., Yale. 

Professor History and Economics, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville. 
Margaret Buquo. 

Teacher Mathematics High School, Chattanooga. 
W. P. Matheney. 

Co-Principal Cedar Hill Institute, Cedar Hill. 
Charles E. Little, A.B., University Nashville; Ph.D., Vanderbilt 
University. 

Professor of Latin Peabody College, Nashville. 
Mary Murray, B.S., Southern Normal University. 
Student, Lexington. 

G. Clinton Hanna, B.A., M.A., Calvert College. 

President Bedford Institute, Shelbyville. 
J. H. Kirkland, Ph.D., Leipsic; LL.D., University North Carolina. 

Chancellor Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
Amos B. Jones, M.A., LL.D., b. W. B. University; D.D., Univer- 
sity Alabama. 

President Memphis Conference Female Institute, Jackson. 
J. B. Reed, Ph.B., Bethel College. 

President Bethel College, McKenzie. 
Charles William Dabney, Ph.D., Gottingen; LL.D., Yale and Johns 
Hopkins. 

President University Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Alfred Livingston, B.S., Southern Normal School. 

Superintendent City Schools, Clarksville. 
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C. G. Burkitt. 

Nashville. 
O. C. Hulvey. 

President Military College, Sweetwater. 
W. T. White. 

Principal Girls* High School, Knoxville. 
TEXAS. 
Alex. Hogg, A.M., Randolph-Macon College; LL.D., University 
Alabama. 

Superintendent City Schools, Fort Worth. 
Maude Margaret Shipe, B. Litt, M.A., University Texas. 

Assistant Professional Work Southwest Texas State Nor- 
mal, San Marcos. 
William Lambdin Prather, B.L., LL.D., Washington and Lee 
University; LL.D., University Pennsylvania. 
President University Texas, Austin. 
VIRGINIA. 
Charles W. Kent, M.A., University Virginia; Ph.D., Leipsic. 

Professor English Literature University Virginia. 
Elmer Elsworth Jones, B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., University 
Colorado. 

Professor of Psychology and Education State Normal 
School, Farmville. 
James Morris Page, A.M., Randolph-Macon; Ph.D., Leipsic. 

Professor Mathematics University Virginia, University. 
Hill Montague, B.L., Richmond College. 

Attorney at Law, Richmond. 
Robert Emory Blackwell, A.M., Randolph-Macon College; LL.D., 
Washington and Lee University. 

President Randolph- Macon College, Ashland. 
R. B. Henry. 

Representative University Publishing Co., Richmond. 

McEmanney. 

Richmond. 
F. T. Norvell. 

Text Book Author, Richmond. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
Anna S. Cummins, A.B., A.M., Colby University. 

Superintendent Training .Department Marshall College, 
Huntington. 
Arthur S. Thorn, A.B., Emory and Henry College. 
Principal State Normal School, Athens. 
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